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'S I purpoſe ſhortly, God willing, to 
A adminiſter the office of Cox rIRMA- 
TION, I cannot but wiſh that the na- 
ture of it may be well confidered before hand 
by all ſuch young perſons as are then to be 
_ preſented to me; that they may have a juſt 
ſenſe of the importance, and come duly pre- 
pared to partake of the benefit of this ordi- 
nance. In order therefore to aſſiſt you in that 
preparation, I will lay before you, in a plain 
and familiar manner, the amen parti- 
culars. 
I. The antiquity and authority of this in- 
ſtitution; 
II. Its true nature and rank; 
III. The ſtipulations and conditions to be 
entered into at Confirmation ; 


IV. The benefit and uſefulneſs of the of- 
"Rees © 
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V. The proper age of receiving it; 

VI. The duties and obligations which are 
comprehended and implied therein. 

I. This inſtitution is of primitive antiquity 
in the Chriſtian Church, and derives its au- 


thority from the holy Scriptures. For there 


the laying on of hands (by which has always 
been underſtood the rite of Confirmation) is 
reckoned, as well as Baptiſm, among the ori- 
ginal, fundamental principles of chriſtianity. 

Heb. vi. 2. We may therefore well conclude 
it to have been the conſtant cuſtom (of which 
ſeveral inſtances are actually recorded) that in 
the earlieſt times, they who were converted 
and became Chriſtians, were afterwards by 


1mpoſition of hands CONFIRMED in the re- 


ligion they had choſen : that 1s, they were not 
only further inſtructed in the faith and practice 
required by their profeſſion, but were likewiſe 
ſtrengthened and ſupported in their Chriſtian 


courſe by the gifts and graces of the Holy 


Spirit conveyed by the laying on of hands. 


This was Zhen done by the Apoſtles, who were 
enabled to confer many miraculous powers, 


peculiar indeed to thoſe days, becauſe they 
were then particularly. requiſite for the more 


. ſpeedy and effectual propagation of the Goſpel. 


But beſides theſe extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit, which continued no longer in the 


Church than they were neceſſary to that end, 


the 
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the Apoſtles like wiſe unqueſtionably conferred 
the ordinary ones, which are of perpetual uſe 
and neceflity in all times, and which by St. 
Pauls method of reaſoning concerning thoſe 
wonderful gifts, we are authorized to eſteem 
as a more excellent way. 1 Cor. xii. 31. 1 
mean ſuch ſpiritual aids and aſſiſtances, as by 
helping the infirmities of our frail and cor- 
rupt nature, and ſtrengthening virtuous and 
religious diſpofitions in the heart, might coun- 
teract the force of : temptation; and firmly eſta- 
bliſh men in the practice of their duty. | 
Now theſe gifts of grace and holineſs are 
no doubt ſtil} mercifully continued to God's 
faithful people, when ſought for with devout 
ſupplication and prayer. . God hath promiſed, 
without any limitation of time, to give his 
Holy Spirit to every one that aſks it: And can 
we doubt that he will hear the devout prayers 
of his Church, ſolemnly aſſembled together in 
his preſence, with an intent to confirm the reli- 
gious principles of the riſing generation, and 
to eſtabliſh his kingdom in their hearts? Chriſt 
hath promiſed that wherever two or three ſhall 
be gathered together in his name, there will he 
be in the midſt of them : And can we doubt his 
approbation and bleſſing of the pious work we 
are engaged in? He vouchſafed with the moſt. 
affectionate and tender condeſcenſion to take 
young children up in his arms, to lay his 
2; hands 
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hands upon them and bleſs them, declaring 
that of ſuch is the kingdom of God : And can 
we think that he will reject the free-will offer- 
ing of ſuch as are deſirous ſolemnly to dedicate 
the prime of their life to his ſervice ? God was 
pleaſed in a ſupernatural and miraculous man- 
ner by the hands of the Apoſtles to confer the 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit: And 
may we not moſt - aſſuredly truſt, that he who 
is no reſpecter of perſons, that he who has 
promiſed to be with his Church to the end of the 
world, to keep it under his continual protecti- 
on and government, will be pleaſed to ſanctify 
and bleſs every ordinance,, by whomſoever ad- 
miniſtered, the object of which is the increa{- 
ing and eſtabliſhing the influence of piety and. 
virtue : for what is that but the very purpoſe 
for which the Ny of Chrift upon earth 
was appointed: ? 

Such then is the antiquity, and ſuch the 
authority of this inſtitution, founded on the 
example of the Apoſtles, and moſt reaſonabjy 
continued down through the ſeveral ages of the 
Church upon this undeniable prineiple, that 
the goodneſs. and grace of God, when duly 
implored, will ever be extended to all his 
faithful people, to guide and ſupport them in 
the way of truth and righteouſneſs. 

II. The true nature of Confirmation, with 


its proper rank among Chriſtian ordinances 
(which 
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(which is our 2d point) will eaſily be under- 
ſtood from what hath been already ſaid. 

It is an apoſtolical practice, not founded up- 
on any blind tradition, but recorded in ſcrip- 
ture, and upon that we reſt it: Not that we 
account it a ſacrament (as it is held in the 
Church of Rome) for this plain reaſon, that 
it has no external ſign, or form, appointed by 
Chriſt ; which you all know, is eſſential to the 
inſtitution of a Sacrament properly ſo called. 
They do indeed, ſuppoſe the Chrifm, together 
with the Sign of the Croſs, to be the form, or 
outward and vHible ſign of this ordinance : but 
it is a fign appointed not by Chriſt, but by 
themſelves, without colour of authority from 
ſcripture, or any precedent of the primitive 
Church. In the firſt and pureſt days of Chriſ- 
tianity, Confirmation was adminiſtered with- 
out any other ceremonies than laying on of 
hands with Prayer, and this is the precedent 
which is followed by our Church, according to 
the original ſimplicity of the inſtitution. 

The laying on of hands, is obviouſly ſignifi- 
cant of affection and good-will, as appears 
both by the practice of the Patriarchs, and 
that of our Bleſſed Saviour already alluded to. 
This external act, though not of the nature 
of a Sacrament, is yet juſtly ſtyled a ſign to 
certify the perſons confirmed of God's favour 
to them, a token and memorial of the divine 
A4 gifts 
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gifts and graces accompanying the due uſe of 
this religious office. Not that we pretend to 
have the power of conveying the divine fa- 
your and bleſſing at our own arbitrary will and 
pleaſure; for that cannot be conveyed by the 
hands or prayers of any man whatſoever, but 
to ſuch only as are duly qualified by the good 
diſpoſition of their hearts to receive it. It is 
not ours to give, but it ſhall be given by our 
heavenly Father to them who are prepared for 
it; to them who lift up their hearts from 
_ earthly things to heavenly, and take care to be- 
come fit 'Temples for the Holy Ghoſt. 

III. Hence ariſeth 3dly the neceſſity of cer- 
tain ſolemn ſtipulations and promiſes to be 
made before Confirmation 1s adminiſtered. 

The Apoſtles themſelves cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have laid their hands on any for the purpoſe 
of conferring the gifts of the Holy Spirit with. 
out a certain aſſurance of their adhering to 
the profeſſion they had embraced. Much leſs 
do WE, their unworthy ſucceffors ! preſumeto 
adminiſter the office of Confirmation without re- 
quiring(our Church hath expreſsly appointed it) 
an explicit and perſonal declaration from every 
one who comes to be confirmed, that he doth, 
« in the preſence of God, and of the congre- 
« pation, renew the ſolemn promiſe and vow, 
« that was made in his name at his baptiſm, 
« ratifying and confirming the ſame in his 
on perſon, and acknowledging himſelf 
ce bound 
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« bound to believe and to do all thoſe things 
« which his godfathers and godmothers then 
« undertook for him.” Every perſon is aſked 
whether he does this, and before the office is 
proceeded in he muſt ſolemnly anſwer « I 
Do.” Whoever then comes to be confirmed, 
inſtead of imagining that he has nothing to do 
but to receive the biſhop's bleſſing, muſt on . 
the contrary ſerioufly conſider that he hath an 
important office to perform, which if he doth 
not perform, no bleſſing, no effect of the 
bleſſing will follow. For, as in baptiſm it is 
not the mere ceremony of ſprinkling or waſh- 
ing the body with water that can ſave us, but 
the anſwer of a good conſcience towards God; 
or in other words, a covenant conſcientiouſly 
entered into with God, that the heart ſhall be 
ſprinkled (as the ſcripture expreſſes it) from an 
evil conſcience, which is declared for the in- 
fant by its ſponſors; ſo in like manner in this 
office the ſame engagement and covenant is 
made by the perſons themſelves, who being 
now come to years of diſcretion, publickly 
profeſs, that they are bound to believe and do 
whatſoever was promiſed in their name and be- 
half; which is expreſſed in the catechiſm in 
theſe three particulars ; viz. « 1ſt, that they will 
« renounce the devil and all his works, the 
„ pomps and vanities of this wicked world 
« and all the ſinful luſts of the fleſh ; a2dly, 

:A.© that 
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« that they will believe all the articles of the 
« Chriſtian faith, and 3dly, that they will keep 
« God's holy will and commandments, and 
« walk in the ſame all the days of their life.“ 
FE ſtate the very words of the Catechiſm, as 
being probably moſt familiar to the youth who 
are about to be preſented for Confirmation; but 
F truſt nevertheleſs, that there are few of 
them to whom the full ſenſe and import of 
this ſolemn renunciation and promiſe have not 
been duly explained by their parents, or their 
paſtors, if not by both. Sure I am, too much 
care cannot be taken in this point by either. 
Neither is the additional attention of the ſpon- 
ſors, where it can be applied, and there is need 
of it, by any means to be diſpenſed with.. 
The Church has appointed them for the pur- 
poſe of ſuperintending the religious education 
of the child, and they have entered into a vo- 
luntary engagement, that they will, as far as. 
in them lies, provide that he ſhall be brought 
up to lead a godly and chriſtian life. This 


engagement you are now to diſcharge them. 


from, and to take upon yourſelves. May you 

do ſo with ſincerity and ſeriouſneſs ! _ 
Without ſuch a ſtipulation as this, the office 
of Confirmation, it muſt be confeſſed, would 
be but an uſeleſs and unmeaning ſuperſtition z 
whilſt on the other hand, if this be duly attend- 
ed to, it cannot but appear to the ſerious and 
unpre- 
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unprejudiced a moſt. rational, venerable and 
important rite. Under this deſcription it was 
conſented to and approved by the moſt learned 
Lutheram doctors (in a conference at Ratiſ- 
bon 1541) © as a religious rite of the higheſt 
advantage to the edification of youth and of 
the whole Church, agreeable to ſcripture and 
uncorrupt antiquity*.” Nor is. Calvin's teſti- 
mony wanting in favour of this practice. His 
words are, „Such impoſition of hands as im- 
cc plies no more than a benediction I com- 
ec mend, and with it were inſtantly reſtored to 
« its genuine uſe.” And again; * The geſ- 
cc ture uſed by the Apoſtles, I look upon as a 
« recommendation and offering as it were, 
cc of the perſon to God.“ And he is fol- 
lowed in his opinion of the utility and expedi- 
ency of Confirmation by ſome of the moſt 
eminent divines of his perſuaſion. Such 
was the early opinion of the foreign Churches 
concerning this rite, when adminiſtered in its 
proper form and primitive ſimplieity; and no- 
thing but the unhappy defect in their form of 
Church government can be ſuppoſed to have 
prevented their adopting it. Indeed the prac- 
tice is ſaid to have been ſome years. ſince actu- 


ally 


* Chemnitii Exam. Conc, Trident. part 2. 

e en,, 

Eimborchi Theol. Chriſ. Lib. v. c. 77. 
Oſtervaldi Compend. Theo] Chriſ. part 2. 
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ally reſtored at Geneva*. And much it were 
to be wiſhed that our diſſenting brethren might 
be prevailed on to follow ſo laudable an ex- 
ample : nor is it entirely to be deſpaired of; 
ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters for 
piety and learning, and therefore of the higheſt 
authority among them in the laſt century, hav- 
ing written in moſt eum terms on the 
ſubject T7. 

IV. I am to ſhew you in the 4th place the 
uſe and benefit of Confirmation; and certain- 
ly, to impreſs on the minds of youth a juſt 
ſenſe of their duty, to live ſoberly, righteouſly 
and godly in this preſent world; to flee from 
all youthful luſts, which war againſt the ſoul, 
and to keep themſelves unſpotted from the 
world ; to renounce the hidden things of diſ- 
honeſty, to do juſtly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with their God; to impreſs a 
deep and early ſenſe of theſe great duties of 
morality and religion, I ſay is to lay a good 
foundation againſt the time to come; and we 
may truſt with God's bleſſing (which we ſo- 
lemnly implore in this office) it will be a defence 
againſt the ſtrength of temptation. This life 
is a ſtate of probation, which neceſſarily re- 
quires moral reſtraint and ſelf-government, and 
numerous are the trials which reſult from 


thence, though ans are no other than the gra- 
cious 


* Archbp. ies Serm. on Ge ess | 
+ Mr. _— Mr. Calamy, and others. 
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cious purpoſes of divine providence for the 
proof and improvement of virtue; but beſides 
theſe, there is a variety of temptations ariſing 
from the frailty of nature, and the perverſe- 
neſs of corrupt appetites; from the circum- 
ſtances of the ſtate of life they are placed in, 
whether it be a ſtate of labour and care, or of 
eaſe and enjoyment (and it is difficult to ſay 
which of thoſe two conditions is the moſt dan- 
gerous to virtue) for alas! what incident or 
circumſtance of human life doth not bring its 
own reſpective temptation z whilſt the enemy 
of ſouls 1s continually ſetting his ſnares and 
availing himſelf of every art that the moſt ex- 
quiſite and malicious ſubtlety can ſuggeſt ? 
This being the caſe, how can unexperienced 
and unſuſpecting youth be better guarded 
againſt theſe dangers, how can they be more 
effectually trained up in the way they ſhould 
go, than by ſuch a ſolemnity as this ? 

Something like this was practiſed among the 
Jews; every young perſon at the age of thir- 
teen years being obliged to give a proof before 
the congregation of his knowledge of the law, 
and to make a ſolemn declaration that from 
that time forward, he looked upon himſelf as 
anſwerable for his own actions, and took the 
conſequences on his own head, for which be- 
fore this ceremony the father was held to be 
accountable : and the rite concluded with ſui- 
table prayers and praiſes. 


V. The 
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V. The age at which Confirmation is to be 
- adminiſtered, is by our Church, with her uſual 
wiſdom and moderation, deſcribed in general 
terms, requiring only that it be a competent 
f age, without any other determination than 
l that young perſons be able © to ſay the Creed, 
« the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
« ments, and anſwer to the other queſtions 
cc in the Catechiſm.” By which however, it 
muſt have been intended not only that they 
q ſhould perfectly repeat the rudiments of their 
1 religion by rote, but that being well inſtructed 
4 in the meaning, and ſeriouſly entering into the 
| force and ſpirit of them, they ſhould be able 
to underſtand the importance and neceſſity of 
faith in God through Chriſt, and of repen- 
1. tance from fin and dead works to ſerve the liv- 
| ing God, in the love and practice of holineſs 
and virtue. When a young perſon is.impreſſed 
with a juſt ſenſe of theſe things, he is then of a 
competent age to be brought to: the Biſhop to 
be confirmed, but not before. And although 
the capacity of the human mind, as well as 
the opportunities of inſtruction and knowledge 
be fo exceedingly various, that no certain age 
can be peremptorily ſpecified, becauſe none 
1 can exactly ſuit every particular caſe; yet it 
j | is the earneſt deſire of thoſe to whom this of- 
_ fliceis committed in our Church, that none be 
preſented but ſuch as are qualified in the man- 
ner that has juſt been deſcribed ; and as far as 
| a general 
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a general rule can take place, they are expected 
to have attained their fourteenth year. A late 
moſt eminent prelate, (whoſe ſentiments. com- 
mand great reſpe@) * recommends the age of 
| fixteen years: and for my own part, to ſpeak 
my opinion fully and freely on the ſubject, 1 
think the whole benefit and efficacy of Con- 
firmation depends ſo much on maturity of un- 
derſtanding and ſeriouſneſs of diſpoſition, that 

I cannot but requeſt that the young perſons to 
be preſented to me ſhould not only be of riper 
years, than many frequently are, when they 
come to be confirmed, but ſhould alſo be well 
prepared to receive the holy communion. on the 
next occaſion Þ. 

The celebration of the Lord's Supper is ac- 
knowledged to be the higheſt and moſt ſolemn 


part of publick worſhip; but it is, alas! the 


moſt neglected, whether it be through ground- 
leſs ſcruples, or hardened indifference. Some, 
perhaps, by indulging crude notions of the 
ſublime and myſterious nature of the Sacra- 
ment, may be overwhelmed by a ſenfe of their 
own unworthineſs, and ſo by a moſt ſtrange 
perverſion, the very height of their veneration 
for its awful ſanctity drives them into a diſuſe 
of it. Such as theſe, whoſe error proceeds 
from a Air though ill directed yet truly 


religious, 


Dr. Gibſon, Biſhop of London, in his directions in order 
to Confirmation. 
ws 1 This is expreſsly required in the review of the office, 

89. | 
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religious, are to be treated with great compaſſi- 
on, and may be taught, one would hope, to 
adopt more proper notions, by contemplating 
that holy inſtitution in its merciful and practi- 
cal intention to ſtrengthen and confirm the 
ſoul in habits of goodneſs, and to refreſh and 
comfort us leſt we be wearied and faint in our 
minds. In all our conflicts it is moſt uſeful for 


us to look unto Jeſus the author and finiſher of 


our faith, who for the joy that was ſet before 


him endured the croſs, defpifing the ſhame, 


and 1s ſet down at the right hand of the 
throne of God. It is our duty to ſet him be- 
fore us as our pattern, and follow his ſteps. 
His humility conſiſted not in declining but 


obeying the will of God, and ſo ought ours. 


In a ſtrict ſenſe none of us can be worthy of 
the leaſt of God's mercies : but the leſs wor- 


thy of them we know ourſelves to be, the 
greater ought to be our thankfulneſs for them; 


and is not the holy communion a ſacrifice, 


as it were, of praiſe and thankſgiving, which 


it muſt ſurely be meet and right and our boun- 


den duty to offer ? Nor can any kind of un- 
. worthineſs, except ſin perſiſted in without re- 


pentance, be any juſt hindrance to, communi- 


e 


The nature and the occaſion of St. Pauls 
denunciation againſt unworthy receivers, 1. 


Cor. xi. have been much miſunderſtood. He 
threatens 
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threatens temporal puniſhment, viz. ſickneſs 
and death: we are too apt erroneouſly to ex- 
tend it to everlaſting puniſhment in the world 
to come; for which his words give no juſt 
ground. What he there condemns was no 
doubt an act of moſt outrageous profaneneſs. 
The Corinthians in their communion did not 
diſcern the Lord's Body. They did not 
conſider the ſpiritual nature of the Lord's 
Supper, nor attend to its proper end and de- 
ſign; but inſtead of keeping up the religious 
purpoſe for which they appeared to come to- 
gether, to ſbeu forth the Lord's death, by a 
devout remembrance of his body broken and 
his blood ſhed for the fins of the world, they 
made a luxurious and diforderly feaſt, to the 
diſhonour of God and the contempt of their 
poor Chriſtian brethren. But what reſem- 
blance is there between this caſe and that 
which we are deſcribing? between the moſt 
daring preſumption and the moſt humble ſelf- 
diſtruſt ? Certainly none ? And further (which 
is very material to obſerve) the crime the Co- 
rinthians were guilty of cannot now be com- 
mitted. There is no Chriſtian Church in our 
days, of whatever ſect or profeſſion, in which 
due care is not taken, according to their reſ- 
pective cuſtoms, for the regular and devout 

celebration of the Lord's Supper. This if well 
_ conſidered, muſt, one would think, tend to re · 
move ſuch ſcruples. 


The 
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The unworthineſs then, that now prevails is 
not miſbehaviour at the Lord's table, but the 
unworthineſs of a thoughtleſs, wicked life, 
which keeps men from it. For want of in- 
ſtruction in their youth (which is the proper 
ſeaſon for ſowing good ſeed in the heart) they 
commonly enter upon their different ſtations in 


the world without much concern or care about 


religion, which they take upon truſt from the 
practice that happens to prevail; and if they 
think at all on the ſubject, are willing to flatter 
themſelves, that it will be as well at the laſt. 
with them as with their neighbours. And thus, 
unhappy mortals ! though their hopes of ſal- 


vation in the next world are built upon the ſa- 


crifice of Chriſt's death, they wilfully paſs 


their whole time in this without even comme- 
morating that precious death. If on fome ſo- 


lemn occaſion they find it proper to ſave appear- 


ances, they then alledge that they are not pre- 


pared. But what is their notion of ſacramen- 


tal preparation ? What ſteps have they taken 
towards it? Theſe are points which it imports 


them to put to their own conſciences, and that 
not lightly, or as diſſemblers with God, but 


feriouſly and earneſtly, as highly concerning 
the ſalvation of their ſouls. And God grant 
that they may come to a timely and juſt ſenſe 
of the danger of their condition, and amend- 
ing their ways and their doings, may walk in 
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all the commandments of the Lord blame- 
tefs ! 

The holy communion, how facred ſoever in 
itſelf, or how abſtruſely ſoever it may be repre- 
ſented, will appear in a clear and true light it 
you conſult your Bible and Common Prayer- 
book. St. Paul directs, Let a man examine 
himſelf, and ſo let him eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup ; and the laſt anſwer in the 
Church Catechiſm contains every article of ex- 
amination that can be neceflary for that pur- 
poſe. And what can there be in this which 
is too much to require of youth when come to 
the years &f diſcretion? What time indeed 
can be ſo proper to enter on this religious duty, 
as when the ſoul is free from any very foul 
corruption, and voluntarily dedicated to the 
fervice of God by a ſolemn and explicit engage- 
ment ? It is only when the conſcience is defiled 
by habits of ſin that men are afraid to look into 
themſelves, and fo put off the taſk from time 
to time, and thereby make it much the more 
burdenſome. But whatever difficulty may 
ariſe from delaying this neceflary work, it 
might be prevented by a regular perſeverance in 
a very plain and eaſy method, which I will 
take this opportunity to recommend to both 
young and old; to the young, becauſe it can- 
not be begun too early, and to the old, becauſe 
it ought not to be left off at any time of life. 

The 
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The method I ſpeak of is this. Every night 
ſeriouſly to review the paſſages of the preced- 
ing day; to call yourſelves to account not only 
for every groſs trangreſſion, but every word 
you have ſpoken, and every thought you have 
wilfully entertained in your heart, which had 
any tendency to profaneneſs, malevolence, or 
impurity: remembering however, that as in a 
moral light nothing that is the object of our 
defires and defigns is ſo light as to be infignifi- 
cant, ſoon the other hand, nothing that is not 
cheriſhed and encouraged by the inclination and 
will is at all the ſubject of ſelf- examination. 
Wandering thoughts which dart into the mind 
we know not how, without our concurrence, 
and paſs through it, or remain there without 
our approbation, are not in our power to con- 
troul, and conſequently cannot be chargeable 
to our account. By the diſcipline of daily 
ſelf- examination in this rational method, you 
will always know the true ſtate of your ſouls, 
and by reforming, as you find occaſion, what is 
amiſs, you will never be unprepared for the 
Lord's Supper, but may always ſafely partake 
of it with humble confidence in che merits of 
our bleſſed Saviour. . 

Such as have neglected to receive the holy | 
Sacrament until they are advanced in life, and 
then offer themſelves for Confirmation, if they 

have any rational notion of the office, ought 
not 
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not only (as hath been recommended to the 
young) to communicate the very firſt opportu- 
nity, but likewiſe to continue with them in the 
frequent and devout uſe of that great duty, 
which was appointed by Chriſt for the gracious 
purpoſe of ſtrengthening and refreſhing the 
ſoul, and making it more lively and vigorous 
in every act of devotion and obedience. _ 

As to thoſe who have been partakers of the 
holy communion, let them conſider that Con- 
firmation is not deſigned for their uſe. By 
receiving the Lord's Supper they have already 
ratified and renewed their baptiſmal vows, and 
as far as they live a ſuitable life, may devoutly 
expect every benefit that can be received from 
this preparatory inſtitution. 

And let them likewiſe who have been already 
confirmed, conſider, that it is not only unne- 
ceſſary, but improper, to repeat a ceremony 
which is to ratify the covenant made in bap- 
tiſm; becauſe baptiſm itſelf can be adminiſter- 
ed but once, there being but one baptiſm for 
the remiſſion of fins, What then is the repeat- 
ing of Confirmation, but laying again the 
foundation, when you ought to be compleat- 
ing the ſuperſtructure, when you ought to be 
. continually advancing. from ſtrength to 
ſtrength, and endeayouring to come unto a 
perfect man ? 

VI. I come now in the laſt place to ſpeak of 
the obligations and duties required and implied 


by 
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by this religious rite. And they are moſt nume- 
rous and weighty ; being in fact no leſs than 
all that you owe to God, your neighbour and 
yourſelves. In ſhort, the obligation you are about 
to take upon yourſelves is that moſt comprehen- 
five one of leading in all reſpects (whatever 
ſtation or condition you may be in) an holy and 
a chriſtian life: a life of the moſt humble re- 
verence for the infinite perfections of God, of 

ſubmiſſion to his will, and of obedience to his 
commands; a life of juſtice and integrity in 


all your dealings with others, of charitable + 


candour for their faults and compaſſion for 
their wants; a life of temperance and ſobriety 
in the uſe of the good things of this world, 
of patience and contentment under the evil 
things, and ſuch a watchful government of 
your temper and paſſions, as may with the di- 
vine bleſſing preſerve you from all uncleanneſs 
of fleſh and ſpirit. By this courſe you may 
habitually direct all your actions and deſigns to 
the glory of God, and by your example re- 
commend and adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things. 

To be bound to ſo many duties may bebe 
be reckoned a burden and hardſhip ; as we are 
hereby obliged to give up many pleaſures which 
we ſee are ſo highly valued and eagerly purſued 
by others: and yet if this be fairly ſtated and 
rightly underſtood, it will on the contrary ap- 

| pear 
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pear to be in truth a bleſſing and happineſs, 
and moſt heartily ought you to thank your hea- 
venly Father that he hath thus called you to a 
ſtate of ſalvation. Senſual and ſinful indul- 
gences, how deluſive ſoever they may be to 


ſuch as give themſelves no trouble to conſider 


their natural effects and conſequences, cannot 
deceive thoſe who reflect that they are at the 
very beſt vain and tranſitory, and when en- 
joyed without moderation or reſtraint, pro- 
ductive of much real, laſting miſery. They 
undermine the native eaſe and tranquility of 
your. mind, deprive you of the delightful con- 
ſciouſneſs of the divine favour, bring upon you 
preſent ſhame and remorſe, and a moſt fearful 
locking for of judgment and indignation at the 
laſt day. All this, I ſay, is the certain effect 
of a wicked life ; whereas, on the other hand, 
the proper government of our appetites and 
paſſions, the ſubduing inordinate luſts, and 
keeping the ſeveral powers and faculties of the 
mind under due regulation and harmony with 
each other (which is the eſſence of practical 
chriſtianity) is a certain fund of quietneſs and 
comfort in this life, and aſſurance of happineſs 
for ever in that which is to come. | 

Now ſeeing that it imports us in the higheſt 
degree to conſider well the infinite difference 
of thoſe two ſtates, it muſt without queſtion 
he an \ unſpeakable advantage and bleſling to be 


apprized 
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apprized of that difference betimes : This is 
done by our Church in the catechiſm, and 
you are now about to declare your thankful ac- 
quieſcence in what is there required of you, as 
the means of intitling yourſelves to a bleſſed 
immortality. And can that be purchaſed at 
too high a rate? Remember the expoſtulation 
of Naaman's ſervants, © If the Prophet had bid 
thee do ſome great thing, wouldſt thou not 
have done it ? How much rather then, when 
he ſaith unto thee, waſh and be clean?“ Heark- 
en to the miniſters of God when they explain 
his word, and if like Naaman, you embrace 
the conditions there propoſed, you will not 
fail to be convinced, as he was, of their effica- 
cy. Conſider yourſelves as temporary inhabi- 
tants of this world, but connected by dearer 
and more important intereſts with the next. 
Suffer not the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion to lodge 
in your breaſt that God is an auſtere and rigo- 

rous maſter : he is, on the contrary, the graci- 
ous, compaſſionate lover of ſouls. Receive 
not his commandments with reluQtance, for 
they are not grievous 3 but obey them chear- 
fully, as intended for your good both here and 
| hereafter. Look upon the engagement you 
are now to enter into, but as the commence- 
ment of your ſpiritual life, and take care to 
lead the reſt of it according to this beginning. 
Reverence the excellent nature which God hath 
given 
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given you. Deſcend not to any practice that 
may pollute and debaſe it; but endeavour con- 
tinvually to grow in graze and in all virtue. Con- 
ſider that you are made but a little lower than 
the Angels, and deſigned for im mortality and 
glory. Remember your Creator in the days of 
your youth. Acquaint yourſelves with God, 
and ſet him always before you; for he is al- 
ways preſent with you. He is your in- 
ſpector and judge. Guard therefore againſt 
whatever may at any time tempt you to 
diſpleaſe him. Give not up your virtue and 

innocency, even in the ſlighteſt inſtance. Be- 
ware of the danger of levity and diſſipation. 
They will inſenfibly undermine that native mo- 
deſty and delicacy which God hath graciouſly 
planted in your breaſt for a defence againſt ſin. 
Under the diſguiſe of trifling indulgences are 
often concealed the arts of ſeduction, to 
which if you once conſent to liſten, you will 
be betrayed into the power of the enemy, and 
by little and little, will be wretched ſlaves to 
corruption and vice; the powers of your 
mind will be ſo enfeebled and diſabled, that 
you cannot do the things that you would wiſh 
to do. You may ſee the beauty and excellen- 
lency of virtue; but you will nevertheleſs 
follow the moſt pernicious courſes. This is the 
tendency of giving way on any occaſion to 
what your conſcience diſapproves. It is by 
degrees, not all at once, that men become deſ- 
B | perately 
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perately wicked. Guard then, I ſay, againſt 
fin in its moſt diſtant approaches. Let neither 
faſhion, nor example, nor any other conſidera- 
tion prevail on you to follow a multitude to do 
evil; but let your own religious ſenſe of things, 
your own conviction of what 1s right be the 
conſtant rule of your actions. When any 
criminal pleaſures entice you, call to mind how _ 
they were reſiſted and ſubdued in the vigour of 
youth by Joſeph, and ſay with the like effectu- 
al abhorrence as he did, How can I do this 
great wickedneſs and fin againſt God ? Read 
. the holy Scriptures as every Chriſtian ought, 
carefully and daily. You will there find not 
only precepts for your direction, but examples 
for your imitation. You will there find that 
holy men have actually walked with God, and 
in this life had their converſation in Heaven, 
knowing that they could not hope to ſee God 
hereafter in his glory, if they did not to the beſt 
of their power endeavour to imitate him here 
in his purity and holineſs. Keep innocency 
then, I beſeech you, and take heed to the 


thing that 1s right, for that only will bring a 
man peace at the laſt. 


Truſt not however, my beloved Children, 
to the ſtrength of your reſolutions, or the good- 
neſs of your own hearts. We are at beſt but 
very weak creatures, and though there are 
ſtill noble remains of the perfection in which 
our firſt parents were created, which appear 
in 
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in the knowledge and conviction of our duty, 
yet in practice we fatally experience the frailty 
and corruption which were introduced into our 
frame by their tranſgreſſion. Our intentions 
may be laudable 3 but our endeavours to exe- 
cute them are ſtrangely feeble and imperfect 
and when we think we ſtand moſt ſecurely, 
we are frequently at that very time moſt in 
danger of falling. Call therefore earneſtly 
and conſtantly upon God for the aſſiſtance of 
his grace to defend and deliver you from all the 
deceits of the world, the fleſh and the devil. 
Be diligent and regular in the worſhip of God, 
both in your private devotions and in the pub- 
lick ſervice of the Church; not forfaking 
(as the manner of too many is) the holy table, for 
which the office of Confirmation, as I have 
ſhewn, is intended to prepare you. And I 
pray God, your hearts may in reality be ſo well 
prepared, that you may fitly and devoutly ſhew 
forth the Lord's death, not only in that bleſſed 
Sacrament, but in the whole courſe of your 
lives, mortifying all corrupt affeCtions and 

tuſts, and crucifying the whole body of fin. 
This, my beloved Children in Chriſt, is 
-what I judged might be uſeful to aſſiſt you in 
preparing yourſelves for receiving Confirma- 
tion. I have endeavoured to give you a juſt 
ſenſe of the nature and importance, the bene- 
fits and duties of this inſtitution. If I have 
taken ſomewhat a larger compaſs in my diſ- 
B 2 * courſe 
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courſe than is uſual perhaps on the like occaſi- 
on, it will not, I humbly truſt in God, be al- 
together unprofitable to you. To me it is not 


grievous, to, you it is ſafe. It was my deſire 
to furniſh you with ſolid principles, by which 


the whole tenor of your Chriſtian conduct 
might be conſiſtently regulated; the baſis of 


all which is ſuch an habitual reverence for the 


Divine preſence and inſpection, as may make 
you earneſt to, approve yourſelves to his all- 
ſeeing Eye in every action and deſign, in every 


occurrence in life, and every ſentiment of 
the heart. There is no event, whether regu- 


lar and important, or caſual and accidental, that 
can happen in the world, but by his appoint- 
ment and permiſſion. He knows all we do or 


think. He is about our path and about our 
bed, and ſpieth out all our ways. Our going 


out and our coming in, our down fitting, and 


our up riſing are all open and manifeſt to him; 


no organ of the body, no faculty of the mind, 
no poſlible circumſtance of our being can be 


hid from his knowledge, or elude his cogni- 
zance. He therefore ought to be in ALL our 


thoughts. A regularity in morning and even- 
ing worſhip may by ſome be thought ſufficient. 
But whoever wiſhes to confine his intercourſe 
with his Maker to certain ſtated returns, that 


man's religion is vain. True religion is a vital 
principle, and its office is to direct and invigo- 
rate our whole frame, as well on ordinary as 


on 
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on ſolemn occaſions. The fear and love of 
God muſt be with our whole mind and ſtrength 
and ſoul, not only in the duties of religion, 
(though happy would it be for the world if 
they were better attended to) but in the com- 
mon affairs of whatever ſituation and circum- 
ſtances we are placed in by his divine provi- 
dence. And as amidſt the great variety of 
ſtations and diſtinctions in the world, that 
which falls to any one's ſhare brings with it du- 
ties more particularly perſonal to himſelf ; let 
me therefore point out to you ſuch rules for the 
regulation of your conduct as appear to me to 
be beſt adapted to your reſpective ranks and 
conditions. And this I truſt will be kindly ac- 
cepted as a further proof of my affeCtionate 
concern for your ſpiritual and everlaſting inter- 


eſt. 


It will not be long, my good Children, be- 
fore you will be of age to enter upon ſome of 
the various callings of the world, and to fill 


that ſtation for which Providence deſigns you, 


in the future courſe of your life. Whatever 
be that ſtation, you are now laying the founda- 
tion to fill it with integrity and virtue; and 
the reſult of integrity and virtue cannot 
but be credit and happineſs to yourſelves, and 


benefit to the publick. 


If you are placed in a lower ſtation, do your 
duty with humility, contentment and dili- 
gence, as ſervants of God. Be the talents he 


3 has 
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has entruſted you with ever ſo few, you are ac- 


countable to him for them. That holy Provi- 


dence that hath appointed the ſeveral orders 
and conditions of men, expects. that we fulfil 
the reſpective duties and offices of the ſituation 
we are placed in, according to the beſt of our 
power. Idleneſs and floth are ſinful in every 
ſtation, In the lower ſtations, labour and 
diligence are indiſpenſably neceſſary. Your 
daily bread cannot be had without them. Be 
not perſuaded to neglect the proper buſineſs of 
your calling, andthe care of your family, upon 
any ground whatever ; no, not even that you 
may have more time for the officcs of devotion. 
Such a principle 1s not a true, well founded, 
but a miſtaken reverence for religion. They 
who are thus led away forget that to obey 1s 


better than ſacrifice ; they forget that our Sa- 


viour condemns the notion, that we are better 
heard for much ſpeaking. It is not by exceed- 


ing our neighbours in the number and length 


of our prayers, but by the honeſty and inte- 
grity of our lives, that we can recommend 


_ ourſelves to God. Be aſſured, that no man 


can ſerve God more acceptably, or provide 
more certainly for his happineſs in the next 
world, than he who carefully and in the fear 


of God diſchargeth his duty in lame honeſt 
. employment 1 in this. 


If your lot be caſt among the higher ranks, 


let me exhort you to uſe your ſuperiority with 


thankfulnefs 
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thankfulneſs to Him who giveth you richly all 
things to enjoy; with due government of your 
paſſions and defires; with obliging courteſy 
and affability to your inferiors; with compaſ- 
ſion and charity to the diſtrefſed ; with paternal 
care of thoſe who in the lower employments 
depend on you for bread ; and with benefit to- 
all as far as your influence can reach. Inſtead 
of preſuming on your abilities to do miſchief 
(which is no better than being a wild beaſt to 
your fellow creatures) remember that true dig- 
nity is to be maintained only by doing good, 
and reſpeCt is to be gained only by making 
the talents and ſtation, with which Divine Pro- 
vidence hath been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh you, 
the means of a general bleſſing. 

If your ſtation be in the middle rank; that 
is happily free from the temptations and evils 
of either extreme, and was preferred by wiſe 
and pious Agur on that account; and though 
the ſupport of ſuch a ftate requires the 
exertion of induſtry and diligence, frugality 
and carefulneſs, be thankful that vizh this ex- 
ertion you can acquire all the eſſential comforts 
of life. Aim not at things too high for you, 
but with modeſty and ſobriety conform to the 
circumſtances of your ſituation ; apply to your 
buſineſs with due diligence, whether it be 
your farm, or your merchandize. Whatſoever 


thine hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
5 4 might. 
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might. But take heed at the ſame time, that 


your hearts be not engroſſed by the cares and 


riches of this life. For, they will lay you 
open to the temptations of fraud and diſhoneſ- 
ty. In all your dealings let this great truth be 
uppermoſt in your minds, that you have a ſoul 
to be ſaved, as well as a fortune to make. Set 
not your hearts on the profits and pleaſures 
this wretched world can give, were it poſſible 
you could obtain them all. For, what ſhall it 


profit a man if he ſhould gain the whole world 


and loſe his own foul ? Conſider yourſelves 
as made for nobler enjoyments than this 
world can beſtow. Seck therefore before all 
things the kingdom cf God and his righteouſ- 
neſs, and (as the wiſe ſon of Sirach exhorts) 
glorify your ſoul in meekneſs, and give it ho- 
nour according to the dignity thereof. [Ecclus. 
X. 28.] 


To this advice fol your conduct in that ſtate 


of life to which it ſhall pleaſe God reſpectively 


to call you, let me take this occaſion to add a 


word or two, in which all who hear me are 


concerned, whatever be their condition and 
circumſtance. What I mean to ſay is in behalf 
of the Church, of which by your own ſolemn 


act you are about to declare yourſelves to be 


members. Let me entreat you, when you ſhall 
be ſettled in the world, that you will retain in 
your mind a due ſenſe of the purity and excel- 


lency 
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lency of that church to which you belong; 
that you will retain a juſt love and regard for 
its doctrine and conſtitution, and a becoming 
zeal for its welfare and proſperity. We are 
ſurrounded by thoſe who bear no good will to 
this our Sion. It is the more neceſſary for her 
ſons to ſtand up in her defence, and to cheriſh 
her eſtabliſhment ; not indeed with an illiberal 
party ſpirit, but although with brotherly indul- 
gence to the prejudice of others, yet with a 
warm affection for the principles in which you 
were educated and confirmed; with due regard 
for the miniſters, whether ſuperior or inferior, 
of that church of which you are profeſſed 
members; to eſteem them very highly in love 
for their work ſake, and in conſequence and 
teſtimony of that love to reſpeCt their perſons, 
and kindly to protect them in the enjoyment of 
their rights and properties. We deſire not to 
have dominion over your faith, but to be help- 
ers of your joy. Let not our moderation per- 
verſly become the occaſion of your luke-warm- 
_ neſs and indifference towards 2. No; my be- 
loved, we look for better things from you. 
As our's is the only church to which you can 
have recourſe for Confirmation (in a rational 
and ſcriptural way) we truſt that you will keep 
this in remembrance, and in proportion to the 
earneſtneſs with which you now deſire the bleſ- 
ſing which we humbly truſt will by God's 
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grace accompany this rite, you will bear a 
good will, as well to them who inſtruct and 
prepare you for it, as to thoſe who are appoint- 
ed to confer it. In particular, we entreat you 
to remember us in your prayers, and to im- 
plore a bleſſing upon all the offices of our 
church; ſo that as it is eſtabliſhed by the law of 
the land, upon the beſt model of antiquity, it 
may pleaſe God to continue it- for- ages, an 
example to other chriſtian churches, both in 


the purity of its doctrine and moderation of 
its diſcipline, and the e of the lives of 


its members. 
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The felling directions originally given by his 


Grace the Lord ARcHBIsHO OF CANTER, 
BURY fe the parochial Clergy, in order to the 
better diſpoſition of Youth in their reſpeftive 
Cures, for their Confirmation by the Biſhop, 
and their conſequent approach to the Lord's 


Table, are now recommended to be carefully ob- 
ſerved, on account of their manifeſt utility and 
importance. 


. 'T rar every parochial miniſter enquire 


in his pariſh who they are, who having been 
baptized, are not confirmed, 


II. TmaT he apply himſelf to ſuch, and 


examine them, and inſtruct them fully in 
the principles of the Chriſtian religion, and 


eſpecially in thoſe which relate to their vow 


in Baptiſm; aſking them particularly thoſe 
Queſtions, to which their ſureties anſwered 


in their name, viz. „ Doft thou renounce ? 


6c." : 66 Deft thou believe in GoD ? c.“ 
« Wilt thou obediently keep Gon! s holy will ? 
« Wc,” 


III. TnAr he ſhew the nature and uſeful- 


neſs of Infant-baptiſm and Confirmation, and 
the neceſſity of an early dedication of them- 
ſelves to the ſervice of Chriſt, as he has op- 
portunity in private, or at leaſt in ſome 
publick ſermon, or catechetical exerciſe. 
IV. Tuar 
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IV. Tur he permit none to come again 
who have been confirmed already. 


V. THarT he bring none to be confirmed, 
who are under fourteen years of age, un- 
leſs they are greater proficients in Chriſtian 
knowledge and piety, than children ordina- 
rily are at thoſe years. 

VI. THAT he ſet down the names of thoſe 
he finds fit, and intends to preſent in a liſt, 
together with their reſpective ages. 

VIE. Thar he deſire their ſureties or parents, 
or ſome one or other of them, if it may be, 
to come along with him and them at the 
time of Confirmation. 

VIII. 'THarT all poſſible care be hh to pre- 
vent crouds in the Chancel, and to keep the 


whole Church from rude noiſcs and diſtur- 
bances. 


IX. WHEN he comes with the perſons to be 
confirmed, that he endeavour to bring them 
in the order as they ſtand upon the liſt, 
and call them over; and after they have an- 
ſwered to their names, that he preſent them. 

X Tuna he take care that none of them 
depart till the whole office be finiſhed. | 

XI. Tnar he keep the liſt by him, that he 
may remember who are to be called upon to 
prepare for the Lord's Supper. 


XII. Tnar he frequently apply himſelf to 
them in private admonition, to excite and 


allſt their preparation for the Lord's Table. 
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DUTIES of the YOUNG. 
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Young Men likewiſe exhort to be ſober- 


minded. 
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ON THE 
DUTIES of te YOUNG. 
Tx. ii. 6. 


Toung Men likewife exhort to be ſober- 
minded. 


ws — —— 


Creator in the days of their youth, is laying 
in their hearts the only foundation of eve- 
ry thing good and happy; but the work is far 
from being completed, when the foundation is 
laid. Not only the general duties of life are 
to be built upon it; but the particular duties 
of every one's condition in life : for theſe of 
all others we are moſt concerned, and yet of- 
ten leaſt willing to know and attend to. They 
ſhould therefore be drawn out, and laid before 
us as minutely as they well can: and each be 
called upon to ſtudy thoſe more eſpecially, 
which he is more eſpecially obliged to practiſe. 
Now as the ſeveral tempers, ranks, and em- 
ployments of men, and the ſeveral relations 


they 


Pons men to remember their 


„ Fccl. xi, I, 
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they ſtand in to each other, ſo their ſeveral 
ages alſo, lay them under peculiar obligations : 
for which reaſon St. Peter and St. John in 
their epiſtles addreſs themſelves to younger 
perſons, and to elder ſeparately : and St. Paul 
in this epiſtle directs Titus to do the ſame 
thing. But though both have much need of 
admonition, yet the young plainly need it moſt; 
as they are juſt entering into the world, with lit- 
tle knowledge, leſs experience, and yet ſcarcely 
ever any diſtruſt ; with lively ſpirits and warm 
paſſions to miſlead them, and time to go a 
great way wrong, if they do not go right. 
In the ſpring ſeaſon of life, eſpecially as it ad- 
vances towards ſummer, whatever the ſoil pro- 
duces, (and the human heart is fruitful of evil) 
ſhoots out ſo faſt, that a few days neglect of 
weeding and pruning occaſions a viſible alterati- 


on for the worſe. And therefore the utmoſt care 


ſhould be taken then, to keep all in good order 
by the continual exerciſe of that fobriety of mind, 
that conſiderate ſelf-government, which the 
| apoſtle preſcribes indeed to every one, but 


which they who principally want it, ought to | 


underſtand as principally preſcribed to them. 
It is true, in this verſe he mentions only young 
men; but in the preceding he had given the 


ſame rule for young women: and accordingly 
I ſhall ſpeak to both without diſtinQion, i in two 


1 The 


diſcourſes on this ſubject. 
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I. The firſt and chief thing, in which young 
people are concerned to ſhew ſobriety of mind, 
is moderating their natural fondneſs for plea- 
ſurez and the two ſorts of pleaſure from which 
they are in danger, are, ſenſual CY 
and gay amuſements. 

As to the former, St. Paul hath directed that 
fornication and all uncleannefs be not once named 
among ſi Chriſtians . And the leſs they are 
named, even to caution againſt them, the bet- 
ter: provided it be well underſtood and conſi- 
dered, that they-not only fill the lives of thoſe 


' who are guilty of them, and of others, with a 


variety of temporal ſufferings, too commonly 
experienced ; but fatally indiſpoſe them to the 
love of God and virtue, and diſqualify them 
for the ſpiritual happineſs of the world to 
come. Therefore, dearly beloved, I beſeech you as - 
ftrangers and pilgrims, whoſe chief intereſt lies 

not here, but in another ſtate, ab/ain from fleſb- 
ly Iufts which war againſt the foul f. All ranks, 
both ſexes, how ſtrangely ſoever multitudes of 
one ſeem to forget it, are equally bound by this 


_ reſtraint : bound to avoid every thing likely to 


miſguide their conduct, or to inflame their de- 


ſires; and to employ their thoughts ſo conſtant- 


ly on what is good or lawful, as to exclude from 
them what is bad. For by ſuch care, early ta- 
ken, the preſervation of their innocence will be 
eaſy: 


. Eph. v. 3. 8 $8 Pet. ii. II. 
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eaſy : which for want of it is falſely imagined 
impoſſible. Thus then, to ſpeak in the words 
of our apoſtle, let every one know how to poſſeſs 
his veſſel in ſanctification and honour, not in the 
luſt of concupiſcence, even as the Gentiles, which 
know not God. And to that end, let every one, 
as Solomon adviſes, keep his heart awith all dili- 
gence : for out of it are the iſſues of life . 
Together with the fins of this kind, thoſe of 
intemperance in drinking, or even eating, which 
are cloſely connected with them, ought to be 
earefully ſhunned, as peculiarly oppoſite to the 
character of ſober-minded, by young people; 
| who. of all others have the leaſt need of ſuch 
indulgences, and are the moſt hurt by them; 
ſubjected to painful and dangerous diſeaſes ; 
expoſed to early diſtreſs in their circumſtances z 
and beſides, for the moſt part, either ſunk in- 
to ſtupidity and infignificance, or raiſed into 
wildneſs and madneſs, frequently followed 
by proportionable dejection and melancholy. 
Therefore, inſtead of ſuch exceſs, they muſt, 
as St. Paul farther directs, keep under the body, 
and bring it into ſibjection t; not by hurtful or 
fanciful auſterities, but by rational ſelf-denial: 
remembering, that even in common exerciſes 
and conteſts of ſtrength and activity, every 
man, that ſftriveth for the maſtery, is temperate in 
all things. Now they do it ta obtain a corruptible 
crown, 


1 Theſſ. iv, 4. 5. f Prov. iv. 23. f I Cor. ix. 27. 
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crown, but awe an incorruptible *, This and eve- 
ry paſſage of ſcripture, which admoniſhes to 
flee youthful Iufts +, they muſt frequently read 
and recolle& and pray over, as the moſt pow. 
erful means to ſecure, and if they fall to reco- 
ver themſelves. For wherewithal ſhall a young 
man cleanſe his way? even by ruling himſelf after 

thy Word g. 3 
The other ſort of pleaſures, eſpecially dan- 
gerous to young people, are gay amuſements. 
Undoubtedly cheerfulneſs is as innocent, as 
it is amiable: it may and ſhould be expreſſed by 
thoſe that have it, and allowed and encouraged 
by thoſe who have it not: for it both gives de- 
light, and doth good. The diſpoſition to it was 
unqueſtionably planted in us by our Maker, 
with intent that it ſhould be gratified : and 
youth 1s plainly the natural ſeaſon for it. But 
{till, all this by no means exempts it from diſ- 
cipline and government. Suppoſe a conſtitution 
or a temper, by nature warm and choleric, ſhould 
be induſtriouſly or negligently farther heated, 
inſtead of being watched and moderated, what 
would be the conſequence? Suppoſe that gra- 
vity and warineſs, which is as natural to old 
age, as gaiety to youth, ſhould for that reaſon 
be carried on to its utmoſt extent: plainly that 
would be wrong. Surely then the contrary ex- 
treme is equally wrong. And indeed if we conſi- 
der 


* x Cor. ix. 25. + 2 Tim. ii. 22. f Pf, cxix. 9. 
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der the make and circumſtances of man, we ſhall 
ſoon diſcover many motives for keeping a ſtrict 
hand upon our inclinations to all the ſeveral 
things which I have juſt mentioned. 

Love of pleaſure 1s undeniably one part of 
our nature : but ſenſe of duty, and concern 
for laſting happineſs, are as evident and much 
more important parts: yet we muſt often tram- 
ple upon theſe, if we always follow that. Im- 
moderate deſires of preſent gratification, if we 
ſuffer them to be conſtantly ſoliciting us, will 
frequently prevail when they' ought not; and 
hurry us on ſuddenly, or entice us gradually, 
to ſuch lengths as we never intended; poſſibly 
till our heart is totally corrupted, and the care 
of our conduct entirely thrown aſide. Wit- 


neſs the many examples of diſpoſitions, that 


once promiſed better things, betrayed by indul-- 
gences merely indiſcreet at firſt, into groſs. 
vices, and ſometimes open diſſoluteneſs. Now 
what ruins or impairs our virtue, is in propor- 
tion prejudicial 'to our. happineſs ; even thar 
preſent happineſs, which the votaries of plea- 
fure are purſuing. Not only reaſon proves 
this, if they would condeſcend to be reaſoned 
with, but daily experience. How many have, 
we all of us ſeen or heard of, who ſetting out 
with nothing worſe than a thoughtleſs paſſion 
for diverſion and entertainment, have griev- 
ouſly, nay perhaps irrecoverably, injured, in | 
a few 
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a few years, ſome their healths or fortunes, 
others their characters and peace of mind ? 
and treaſured up for the, remainder of their 
days, pain and want, remorſe and ſhame, it 
may be artfully palliated, but ſeverely felt! 
Think then awhile, you that are young, and 
have pity on yourſelves. Shall all this firm and 
vigorous ſtrength, this afluence of circum- 
ſtances, this eaſe of heart and openneſs of 
face, this delightful proſpect of being eſteem- 
ed and happy through the whole of life ; ſhall 
it, merely for want of a little ſelf-reſtraint, be 
caſt away in the very entrance upon life, and 
exchanged for guilt and miſery, to abide with 
you during the reſt of it? For theſe are the 
natural fruits of ſuch neglect: and it is the 
weakeſt vanity, to hope that you ſhall eſcape 
better than others, unleſs you keep. ſafe _ 
firm ground. Gun 

Or ſuppoſe you come off ever ſo much bet- 
ter than you had cauſe to expect: ſtill making 
pleaſure your main buſineſs muſt hinder you, 
firſt from preparing for, then from attending 
to, the proper employments of your ſtation : 
by which alone you muſt be great ſufferers, 

and probably others beſides you. But farther; 
indulging, and by indulgence, adding force to 
deſires of this kind, ſpoils and vitiates the in- 
ward frame, juſt as feeding too freely on meats 

of high reliſh doth the bodily appetite. Com- 
mon 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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mon food quickly becomes inſipid: and in a 
little time we are ſurfeited of what pleaſed, us 
moſt. Then follow ſickly longings for we 
ſcarce know what : and the concluſion is ab- 
horring and nauſeating every thing. So it is 
with the mind. They who muſt always have 
ſomewhat extremely delicious to fill up their 


| Hours, reje& as flat and taſteleſs a number of 
things, with which others are very well enter- 


tained. What they themſelves were enter- 


tained with once, after a while grows cloy- 


ing: and as the world is not formed to afford 
exquiſite novelties frequently, they have miſer- 
able intervals of eager wiſhing for delight, 
which if they ſeem now and then to obtain, 
their ſatisfaction in them very ſoon deadens 
away to nothing. And thus they waſte their 


days in the affeQation of wonderful felicity, but 
m the real ſufferings of moſt weariſome ſatiety 


and liſtleflneſs. Human nature is not fitted to 


ſupport a perpetual flutter of jollity and mirth; 


which, like ſpirituous liquors, may appear at 
that inſtant to raiſe and enliven thoſe who uſe 
them; but, generally ſpeaking, will ſoon wear 


them out, and fink them down into a deplora- 


ble ſtate of languor and lowneſs : from which, 


at length, the moſt pernicious augmentation of 


the doſe will ſcarce afford them a moment's re- 
lief. 
Therefore 
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Therefore .be perſuaded to look forward a 
little, and attend to conſequences. Let the 
love of pleaſure importune you ever ſo ſtrong- 
ly; ſtill, how delightful ſoever the draught is, 
to ſwallow it can never be all, that a thirſty 
perſon hath to confider. It muſt be a much 
more material queſtion, whether no miſchief 
will enſue. Miſtake not the beginning of life 
for the whole. Providence in great wiſdom 
| hath furniſhed every period of it with proper ſa- 
tisfactions of its own, and proper employments 
fęGor the ſervice of the next. Youth is to prepare 
us for the-comfortable emoyment of manhood ; 
manhood for that of old age; each part of our 
exiſtence on earth for the bleſſedneſs of Hea- 
ven. Second the intention, purfue the direc- 
tion of your gracious Maker; and be aſſured 
you will never find your account in contra- 
dicting it. You reliſh only ſuch and ſuch 
things at preſent ; but provide for the feelings 
you will have hereafter ; and, like thoſe who 
are to travel through different climates, lay in 
for them all, what the knowing and prudent 
adviſe. Suppoſe in your childhood you had 
done whatever was then agreeable to you, and 
nothing elſe: how ſad a figure muſt your 
youth have made | Why, juſt as contemptible 
and wretched will your riper age be, if you 
tellow that rule now. 
Or 
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Or could you eſcape all inconveniencies here 
from ſuch behaviour; yet, as you cannot 
| think this even a moral, much leſs a religious 
| manner of life, you may be ſure it muſt end 
ill hereafter. You were created, not merely 
to pleaſe yourſelves, but to ſerve your fellow- 
creatures, and honour your Maker. You have 
| faculties given you for theſe purpoſes; you 
are to account for the uſe of them. They are 
| become by the fall of our firſt parents weak 
| and inſufficient z you have uſed them ill; and 
| made your condition yet worſe. A method of 
| pardon and recovery is offered to you ; but of- 
| fered on terms of deep repentance, humble 
| faith in a Redeemer, diligent care to preſerve 
yourſelves from fin, to improve yourſelves in 
goodneſs : eternal rewards are promiſed to 
ſuch as thus become qualified for them ; eter- 
nal puniſhments are threatened to thoſe who 
are lovers of pleaſure more than lovers of God *. 
| Think well of this, and run mad after them if 
you can. Rejoice, O young man in thy youth, 
and wall in the aways of thy heart, and in the 
fight of thine eyes : but know thou, that for all 
theſe things God will bring thee into judgment f. 

Solomon doth not forbid here all uſe of wordly 
gratifications, but all ſuch uſe as we cannot an- 
ſwer for. | 


— — Wan I — 


Therefore 


© 2 Tim. iii. 4 | 7 Eecl. Ti. 9. 
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Therefore allow yourſelves in fit inſtances of 
pleaſure, at fit ſeaſons, to a fit degree; and en- 
joy them with a merry heart: but never let 
the thought of living to pleaſure get the leaſt 
poſſeſſion of you. Be induſtrious to check ſo 
abſurd and deſtructive an imagination, by di- 
ligent application to ſome proper buſineſs, and 
fixing a frequent return of hours devoted to 
retired and ſerious recollection. The mere 
compoſure and quiet of them will be no ſmall 
advantage to you : but you will find it a much 
greater, to ſtop from time to time and ſee 
whereabouts you are; to conſider whether 
you are fallen into no wrong courſe ; whether 
you make any progreſs in the right; whether 
any danger be near, whether you are taking the 
beſt method to avoid it. No joy on earth can 
exceed that of anſwering theſe queſtions well. 
And if any thing be otherwiſe than well, know- 
ing it, is the only way to amend it, and that 
the only way to inward peace: of which our 
gracious God and father is willing that they, 
who have moſt offended him, ſhould on their 
ſincere repentance and reformation immedi- 
ately partake, Therefore often examine your 
own condition : and at ſuch times alſo, turn 
off your eyes a little from the gay ſcenes of life, 
take the other parts of it into view, and conſi- 
der on the whole, what this world is. A very 
different place, from what thoſe who are intox 
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icated with youthful warmth and ſanguine ex- 
peCtations, for a while imagine it to be. Set 
therefore in your view the diſappointments and 
perplexities, the cares and fatigues, the pains 
and ſorrows, of which you amongſt the reſt 
of mankind muſt undergo your ſhare: and 
while the appearance of things is brighteſt, as 
the wiſe King directs, remember the days of dark- 
neſs, for they ſhall be many *. Not that you 
are to break your ſpirits or damp your activity, 
by melancholy proſpects and apprehenſions ; 
but only to compoſe your hearts into a ſtate 
ſuitable to that which you live in, and form 
your minds to be content with few and low 
enjoyments from the things around you : for 
in ſuch a world as this, it is certain miſery to 
aim at high happineſs. 

Still prudence may ſecure you a good de- 
gree of comfort here: and religion will exalt 
it into joy. For to the pious ſoul light will 
ariſe, out of darkneſs; and all the vanity and 
vexation of the preſent life give aſſurance to 
thoſe, who go through it as they ought, that 
God will make them ample amends in a better. 
Therefore in your hours of private meditation, 
fail not to renew the remembrance of your 
Creator; think of all you enjoy as his gift; 
| wann of all his laws as kind and neceſſary 

proviſions 


* Eccl. xi. 8. 
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proviſions for your temporal or eternal welfare, 
think of every tranſgreſſion as the groſſeſt folly, 
mixed with the baſeſt ingratitude; and have 
Pſeph's reply in readineſs for every temptation, 
How can I do this great wickedneſs, and fin againſt 
God *? Fervent devotion from a pure heart is 
undoubtedly the moſt pleaſing of all employ- 
ments: for it is the exerciſe of the ſweeteſt af- 
fections, hope and love on the worthieſt of 
objects; a Being infinitely able, and equally 
attentive, to reward our attachments to him, 


to defend us from every real evil, to beſtow on 


us every real good, and in due time the full en- 


joyment of the ſupreme good, himſelf. 'There- 


fore warm but your hearts with theſe delightful 
ſentiments 3 and you will never repine at any 
needful reſtraints from earthly gratifications. 
Only preſerve in your piety itſelf that ſoberneſs 
of mind, which is requiſite in every thing; 
that it may not fly out into raptures of enthu- 
fiaſm, or zeal without charity; but may be 
uniformly rational, mild and beneficent. 
This article of * moderating their love of 
pleaſure, 1s of ſuch ſingular importance to the 
young, that J could not avoid enlarging upon 
it much more, than I ſhall on any of the reſt. 
II. A ſecond inſtance, in which they have 
great need to be /cber-minded, is their deſire of 
imitating others, and doing many things in 
S compliance 
* (en. xxxix. 9, 
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compliance with faſhion, to which they would 
otherwiſe have no inclination. Now conform- 
ing to thoſe around us in points of indifference, 
is one commendable part of ſocial behaviour. 
And moderately abſurd cuſtoms, if they be 
harmleſs, it is very allowable, when once they 
become general, to follow and deſpiſe at 
the ſame time. But if you catch yourſelves 
growing really fond of ſuch things, running 
to the utmoſt lengths of them, and building 
to yourſelves a kind of reputation upon them; 
then it is high time to ſtop, indeed to retreat. 
For attending to trifles will take off, in propor- 
tion, your attention to matters of moment: 
and if your efteem be miſplaced, your lives 
will be miſled. But above all beware of yield- 
ing, where it may more immediately endanger 
your innocence: beware of that indifference 
to religion and religious duties, which of late 
hath appeared ſo peculiarly infectious; beware 
of being led inſenſibly into ſuch a turn of talk 
and behaviour; ſuch methods of employing 
your thoughts and your time, however polite 
they are accounted, as may weaken your re- 
gard to the principles of virtue. Always exa- 
mine the rules of cuſtom by thoſe of God's 
word, of reaſon, and experience; and where 
you have cauſe to diſtruſt your own judgment, 
adhere to that of prudent friends, if need 
were, againſt the world. But indeed it is ge- 
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nerally a ſmall part of the world, a few for- 
ward empty people, that make the high vogue 
in every thing, and are followed thoughtleſly 
by others. Be not deceived therefore by the 
ſelf-ſufficiency, noiſe, and vain ſhew of wretches 
ke theſe; nor ever miſtake their opinion for 
the ſenſe of mankind : but be aſſured, many 
more will eſteem you for right conduct, than 
wrong; and even the ſilent approbation of the 
wiſe and good will do you much more ſervice, 
than the loudeſt applauſes of the inconſiderate 
and the libertine. You may be afraid perhaps 

of the cenſure or ridicule of the latter: but 
only take care to be pious and regular without 
oſtentation or ſourneſs, and by acquiring, as 
far as you can, every laudable accompliſhment, 
to make amends for wanting; that of being 
wicked; and there will be ſmall doubt of your 
receiving much. better quarter from ſuch, than 
they commonly give one another. At leaſt, if 
you cannot prevert their ſcorn, ſurely you may 
ſtand againſt it, and deſpiſe it; or if your mind 
be too tender for that, as in ſome young peo- 
ple it 1s, you have another remedy, as obvious 
and eaſy as it is neceſſary; keep out of the 
way of hearing it. Allow the moſt agreeable 
perſons, that would weaken your ſenſe of du- 
ty, as little familiarity with you as ever you 
can; and ſtrengthen yourſelves in goodneſs 
continually, by the example, the countenance, 
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the encouragement, the advice of ſerious and 


diſcreet, and amiable companions. 

3. A third thing which due ſobriety of mind 
requires, eſpectally of the young, is to avoid af- 
feCtation : pretending and endeavouring with- 
out cauſe, to be what they are not, and to like 
or diſlike what they naturally do not. While 
any thing continues in faſhion, they beyond 
others, are hurried away by a ſtrange deſire of 
appearing much fonder of it, not only than 
there is ground to be, (which belongs to the 
laſt head) but than they really are: and often 
behave ſillily, and ſometimes wickedly, to ex- 
preſs their paſhon for things, which at the bot- 
tom they have none for; at leaſt hardly any 
other, than what they took up, merely becauſe 


they thought it looked well; and can eafily lay 


down again at the ſhorteſt warning, as experi- 
ence ſhews, and be juſt as highly delighted 
with any thing elſe. Now plainly ſuch as theſe 
proſtitute their ſhare of good ſenſe to whatever 
happens to be the reigning folly. And there 
are too many others, who though perhaps very 
zealous againſt theſe publick affeQations, have 
their private ones, to which they allow full 
ſcope. I am ſenfible, that matters of this na- 


ture may ſeem beneath the notice of this place: 


but nothing is ſo which produces real evils in 
life. It is very true, in young minds, as in 
warm and light ſoils, numbers of weeds will 

ſpring 
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ſpring up. But if they are nurſed and che- 
riſhed, inſtead of being rooted out, they will 
exhauſt the ground, and choak the good ſeed. 
Therefore examine whatever you perceive 
within you, rather with the greater care, for 
its being of your own growth: and never to- 
lerate ſtrong fancies, with weak reaſons for 
them. Do not imagine things. graceful, or 
important, or proper, without knowing why : 
or that you can ever make them ſo, if they are 
not ſo: or that any way whatever, of thinking, 
behaving, or appearing, is in the leaſt the bet- 
ter for your adopting it. Some perhaps may 
for a while, injudiciouſly or artfully, applaud 
your peculiarities: they may procure you much 
notice, and ſeemingly of a favourable kind; but 
this will never end well. You will get a wrong 
biaſs, and loſe the true notion of the value of 
things; will lay yourſelves open to the deſigns 
of the crafty, fall into contempt with the diſ- 
cerning, and by degrees with every one. Youth 
indeed hath advantages, which may partly con- 
ceal, partly excuſe theſe abſurdities: but then 
they will fix upon you, and remain with you, 
after every thing that can palliate them is gone. 
You will have put on a character under a falſe 
notion of its becoming you, and not know how 
to lay it aſide, even when it miſbecomes you 
moſt notoriouſly. And if all affectation be 
thus bad, how dreadful is that monſtrous af- 
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fectation of prophaneneſs and vice, not uncom- 
monly ſeen in perſons who perhaps would like 
full as well to be pious and virtuous, if they 
could but helieve it would make near ſo gen- 
tee] a figure! but venture to believe, that a 
blameleſs conduct, though it will not raiſe fo 
early, or ſo great a talk about you, will fooner 
or later diſtinguiſh you to your advantage, 
which nothing elſe can: or however the world 
may overlook you at preſent, God will do you 
abundant honour hereafter. Whatfoever thou 
takeſt in hand, remember the end, and thou ſhait 
never do amiſs *. | 

4. The fourth particular comprehended un- 
der St. Paul's general direction for young peo- 
ple in the text, and the laſt that can be men- 
tioned now, I ſhall expreſs in his own. words : 
Not to think of themſelves more highly than they 
ought to think, but to think ſoberly +. Livelineſs 
and want of experience peculiarly diſpoſe them 
to err in this point: and the ſuperficial educa- 
tion, the diſregard to all authority, human or 
divine, and the liberty, and the practice of 
ſaying and doing what every one pleaſes, that 
prevail in the preſent age, have heightened and 
ſpread the error to degrees never known be- 
fore. Hence they perpetually deſpiſe the moſt 
uſeful qualifications, and the worthieſt behavi- 
our: admire trifles, follies, and ſins, as diſtinc- 

| tions 
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tions and excellencies; claim a high merit for 
accompliſhments of which they have little or 
no ſhare; imagine themſelves totally free 
from defects that are moſt glaringly viſible in 
them; pity and ſcorn thoſe whom they have 
more cauſe to envy: and thus, judging falſly, 
in the moſt dangerous manner of things and 
perſons, others and - themſelves, are utterly 
miſled in the main concerns of life. Yet they 
fail not to ſee, but take a pride in obſerving, 
from time to time, that this is the caſe of 
ſuch. and ſuch of their acquaintance : now, 
would they but reflect, that it may be their 
own too, it would be no. inconſiderable ſtep 
towards. a cure. It muſt put them- on exa- 
mining what advantages and good qualities 
they are really poſſeſſed of, what the real va- 
lue of them is, what deductions are to be 
made from them on account of imperfeCtions 
and failings, and what ground they have, on 
the whole, to hope for the eſteem of wiſc 
men, and the acceptance of an all-wiſe God. 
It. muſt remind them to conſider over again 
the haſty judgments of: their. early days, and 
review, with a ſuſpicious eye, perhaps many 
notions which they are very well ſatisfied in, 
without knowing why, and are proceeding.to 
act upon at all adventures. Moſt people in- 
deed ſhould have more difidence than they 
have, but the young much more than others. 
* 5 It 
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It is not natural, it is not poſſible, that, in the 
very entrance of life, one who hath taken no- 
pains to know any thing, ſhould know ev 

thing. And therefore when ſuch are found, as 
they are every day, perfectly contented with 
_ themſelves; abſolutely clear, that their own 
way of thinking and acting, whatever it chances 
to be, is right; when they will venture, in 
queſtions of the greateſt moment, to decide, 
without the leaſt heſitation before-hand, or the 
leaſt doubt afterwards, perhaps directly contra- 
ry to what the ableſt perſons i in all ages have 
done; and hold every one in utter contempt, 
that can poſſibly be of another opinion; this 
is ſurely an aſtoniſhing want of ſobriety of 
mind. At leaſt be a little modeſt, till you can 
truly ſay, that you have conſidered and enquired 
with ſome care: for afterwards, in all likeli- 
hood, you will be ſo of courſe. Eſpecially be 
modeſt, in proportion as any point is of conſe- 
quence, and out of your reach. For inſtance 
in religion. The duties of it are plain, and 
plainly reaſonable. So are the doctrines too, 
as far as. we can underſtand them, and judge 
of them : but we can underſtand and judge of 
ſome of them but very imperfectly. They re- 
late to the infinite nature of God, to the bound- 
leſs views of his Providence, to future times, 
it may be a future world. No wonder, that of 
ſuch things we do 1 not t comprehend the whole: 

though 
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though he may have good reaſons, whether we 
perceive them or not, for telling us part : and 
yet, without comprehending the whole, ſome 
parts muſt ſeem unaccountable. Now ſuch 
difficulties as theſe, or poſſibly leſs, a raw ſelf- 
ſufficient youth chances to think, or be told of, 
runs away with them, and derides the weak- 
neſs of thoſe who believe what they are taught. 
But can it poſſibly make any doctrine of reli- 

gion doubtful, that perſons bred up in the man- 
ner that, God knows too many are, and living 
afterwards as may be expected, do not under- 
ſtand it, or do not like it, or have heard more 
of the objections againſt it, than the arguments 
for it? Or ſhould they not rather learn to ſuſ- 
pect, that they have not a ſufficient acquaint- 
ance with the ſubject? For what will become 
of good ſenſe and right behaviour in the world, 
if people are to think themſelves maſters of 
every thing, which they know but any thing 
of, and to deſpiſe every thing they know no- 
thing of? This is both a very unreaſonable and 
very immoral turn of mind: it deſtroys all re- 
verence for truth, all attention to the virtuous 
conduct of their faculties and their lives: it 
leads them, for the moſt part, to early miſery 
here, and hardens them beyond all things againſt 

that penitent conviction, which alone can pre- 
vent their miſery hereafter. Juſtly therefore 
doth the prophet denounce ; Wo. unto them that 
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call evil good, and good evil : that put darkneſs for 
light, and light for darkneſs. Wo unto them that 
are qwiſe in their own eyes, and prudent in their 
own fight. Therefore, as the fire devoureth 
the ſtubble, and the flame conſumeth the chaff : ſo 
their root ſhall be as rottenneſs, and their bloſſom 
go up as the duft ; becauſe they have caſt away the 
law of the Lord of Hoſts, and deſpiſed the word 
of the Holy One of Iſrael . 


Ila. v. 20, 21, 24. 


ON 


ON THE 
DUTIES yf te YOUNG. 
Tir. ii. 6. 


Young Men likewiſe exhort to be ſober- 
minded. 


N diſcourſing on theſe words, I have al- 

ready mentioned four particulars, in reſ- 
pect of which it is peculiarly neceſſary 
for young perſons to preſerve ſobriety of mind, 
and exerciſe a watchful government over them- 
ſelves: their natural gaiety and. love of plea- 
ſure, their fondneſs for imitating the cuſtoms 
and faſhions. of the world at ſome times, their 
proneneſs to affectation and wrong ſingularities 
at others, and their almoſt univerſal inclination 
to entertain. too high an opinion of their own 
advantages,, accompliſhments, and abilities. 
Were this opinion to go no farther than their 
own. breaſts, it would be a great fault, and 
have very bad effects: but when it is ſhewn to 
others, and even demands their notice, the 
caſe becomes much worſe. And therefore an 
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additional indiſpenſable duty, comprehended 
under the character of /ober-minded, is, 

5. That how well ſoever they may apprehend 
they ſee cauſe to think of themſelves, they 
ſhould behave with humility towards thoſe with 
whom they have any intercourſe : and remem- 
ber, that in young people above all, modeſty is 
exceedingly graceful, and a remarkable want 
of it ſhocking. It is not meant that they 
ſhould be frighted, confuſed, and diſconcerted 
in what they ſay or do before ſtrangers and ſu- 
periors : this would be a weakneſs ; though, 
when it doth not go very far, an amiable one. 
Much leſs is it meant to enjoin ſo ſtrict a ſilence 
or reſerve, as may bring the goodneſs of their 
underſtandings or tempers in queſtion ; but 
only that their words, looks, and actions, ſhould 
expreſs a conſciouſneſs of what is very true, 
that they have reaſon, from their youth and 
inexperience, to be in ſome degree ſuſpicious of 
themſelves, even where they ſeem to be moſt 
plainly in the right. Still, what they are fully 
convinced, on deliberate conſideration, is their 
duty, they muſt adhere to, ſo long as the perſua- 
fion continues; though perſons, ever ſo much 
farther advanced in age or knowledge, diſſuade 
them from it. But even in this caſe, and cer- 
tainly then in others, they ought to ſhew every 
mark of due regard to thoſe from whom they 
differ. And the moſt obliging ſubmiſſion is 

very 
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very conſiſtent with livelineſs and ſpirit : it 
may give ſtrong proofs of dignity, at the ſame 
time with reſpect; and, by throwing the moſt 
advantageous light on every accompliſhment, 
it will pleaſe every one worth pleaſing, beyond 
all things. 

It is very true, that quite different methods, 
a confident behaviour, and a manner in conver- 
ſation, bold even to great lengths of indecency, 
ſeem to take with too many : even with ſome 
who cover their ignorance or neglect of true 
good breeding and politeneſs, with high pre- 
tences to both. But then, as the liking which 
they have, or pretend to have, for theſe un- 
daunted ſpirits, can be accompanied with no 
real eſteem, ſo it ſeldom holds long; and yet 
ſeldomer either produces or intends any good to 
thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by it. For perſons 
of judgment will by no means pitch on thoſe 
for any purpoſe of importance, with whoſe 
empty forwardneſs they are moſt diverted for 
an idle hour. The very quality, that recom- 
mends them in this latter reſpect, is an inſu- 
perable objection againſt them in the former. 

Another thing ought to be obſerved, which 
in our youth, at leaſt, we commonly overlook ; 
that they, who love to be often placing ors 
- ſelves in full view, whatever care they take 
about appearance, are apt to have more ſeen of 
| them, than 1s to their advantage, And this 
* 
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danger 1s the greater, as whoever deſires too 


earneſtly to make the beſt figure he can, will 


almoſt certainly be carried on to aim at making 
a better than he can, and of conſequence will 
make a much worſe than he need. Great 
numbers, who might have paſſed through life 
with abundantly ſufficient approbation and re- 
gard,. by the mere help of plain good ſenſe and 
good temper, have, by affecting more agree- 
ableneſs or ſprightlineſs, more judgment or 
knowledge, perhaps than. they had, or however 
than they had occaſion to ſhew, become ridicu- 
lous to thoſe whom they wanted to think highly 


of them. But a farther, and more ſerious evil 


is, that where the paſſion for being remarkable 
is permitted to grow very ſtrong, if laudable 
methods will not bring it. about, people are 
ſorely tempted to uſe others: to procure admi- 


ration of their perſons by improper. arts and 


freedoms,, of their learning by aſſertions of 
groundleſs novelties, of their wit. by ill- nature 
or profaneneſs.. And yet after all, generally 
ſpeaking, theſe contrivances prove inſufficient. 
Traps laid for applauſe, are almoſt always ſeen, 
and ſo diſguft thoſe who ſee them, that they of- 
ten refuſe even real merit its due acknowledg- 


ments, when they are too openly claimed. 


Now and then indeed theſe vain characters do 
puſh themſelves into early reputation, without 
any title to it. But, as their haſty growth is 

unaccompanied 
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unaccompanied with inward ſtrength, after be- 


ing a ſhort time gazed at and envied, they are 
cruſhed under the weight of their own fame, 
and fink back into nothing ; while every one 
rejoices at their fall, and wonders how they 


came ever to riſe ſo high in the eſteem of the 
world. 


On all accounts therefore young men ought 


ever to expreſs, in their whole converſation 


and demeanour, a moderate opinion and diſ- 


truſt of themſelves; with no ſmall eſteem and 
deference for others, how far ſoever they may 
be from making a ſhowy appearance. For ſtill 
ſuch perſons may have a great deal more even 
of ornamental accompliſhments, to produce on 
fit occaſions, than you are aware of. Or ſup- 
poſing them not at all comparable to you in 
theſe reſpects, they may excel you in much 
more important things; in good conduct, vir- 
tue, and piety. Whatever advantages you 
have over any one beſides theſe, remember it 
depends intirely on your uſe of them, whether 
you ſhall be the better or the worſe for them; 


and be aſſured, they will never be truly benefi- 


cial to you, without humility of heart and be- 


haviour. Inſtead therefore of the unprofitable 
and unſafe employment of admiring yourſelves, 


and endeavouring to make others admire you, 
for qualities of ſmall and doubtful value, in- 
dulge but a moderate complacence in the very 

beſt. 
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beſt that you conceive you are poſſeſſed of; 


think how imperfect you are in them, how ma- 


ny others you want, how many bad ones you 
have; and far from cheriſhing the poor vanity 
of vying with thofe around you, proſtrate your- 
ſelves before God, and earneſtly beſeech him 
to turn his face from your fins, and put out all 


your miſdreds; to make you a clean heart, and re- 


new a right ſpirit within you *, _ 

6. Another duty, comprehended under ſobri- 
ety of mind, and cloſely connected with the 
former, conſiſts in avoiding inconſiderate and 


vehement poſitiveneſs in diſcourſe ; to which 


the young, who think well of their own judg- 


ments, and know little of what others have 
judged or on what grounds, are much addict- 


ed. Now afhrming any thing, as more certain 


than you have good cauſe to believe it, is-really 


an offence againſt truth, though you ſhould 
happen to be in the right; and peculiarly unbe- 


coming in thoſe, who are moſt likely to be of- 
ten in the wrong. Inſiſting on a point too ear- 


neſtly ſometimes provokes very dangerous re- 
ſentments, eſpecially when two of the ſame 
warm temper are of different perſuaſions. 
And cooler and wiſer men will ſeldom care to 
venture upon giving you information, when 
they ſee you ſo little diſpoſed to receive it. For 

want 


* Pf, li. 9, 10. 
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want of ſuch monitors, you will often go on, 
for a long time, aſſerting as unqueſtionable 
what is falſe or doubtful. Others will perceive 


it ſoon: you will be forced to ſee it yourſelves | 


at laſt : and then what ſhame and vexation will 
you have brought upon your own heads! 
Whereas propoſing your notions with an inge- 
nuous dithdence will ſecure an eaſy retreat, if 


they chance to be confuted ; and urging your 


reaſons, when they are ſtrongeſt, with modeſty 
of ſpeech, will make you beloved, as well as 
admired. You ſhould therefore conſtantly 
bear in your thoughts, and imitate, the en- 
gaging behaviour of Elihu in Job; who, hav- 
ing firſt waited till his elders had ſpoken, an- 
fwered and ſaid : I am young, and ye are old: 
wherefore I was afraid, and durſt not ſhew you 
my opinion. T ſaid, days fhould ſpeak, and multi- 
tude of years ſhould teach wiſdom. But there is a 
ſpirit in man, and the inſpiration of the Almighty 
giveth them underſtanding ; therefore hearken ta 
me ; IJ alſo will ſhew you my opinion. 

7. A ſeventh inſtance of ſobriety of mind, 
yet more important than the former, indeed ſo 
viſibly important that a few words will ſuffice 
about it, 1s guarding carefully againſt raſhneſs in 


conduct. Words may paſs over, and prove of 


{mall importance; but actions are always of 
moment; and yet the young too commonly 


at 


Job xxxii. 6, 7, 8, 10. 
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act without ſcruple or diſtruſt, Sometimes 
this ariſes from the pride of thinking, that they 
cannot act amiſs : but ſometimes alſo from mere 


thoughtleſſneſs, or a lively impatience of delibe- 
ration, joined with that peculiar enterpriſing diſ- 
Poſition, and unwillingneſs to believe any harm 


will follow, which youth inſpires, and riper 
years find bitter reaſon to lament. For indeed 
what one thing is there dreadful in life, which 
this adventurous giddineſs doth not frequently 
bring on men, in the very beginning of their 
days, and it may. be fix down upon them to the 
end ? You, of all others, ought to be cautious : 
for you have much to loſe, even in this world; 
and to plunge at the firſt ſtep into miſery is a 
deplorable thing. You muſt be ſenſible, that 
multitudes have done ſo, and multitudes are 
doing ſo every day, through mere negligence, 
perhaps but a little negligence : and if you are 
guilty of as much or more,. how can you hope 
to eſcape better ? It will coſt you. far leſs time 
and trouble to avoid errors, than to retrieve 
them. Some cannot be retrieved at all : others 
but imperfectly. With your beſt care you will 


find it hard enough to keep intirely clear of 
them: and what then muſt become of thoſe, 


who profeſſedly take no care at all, but give 


up their lives to fancy and chance ? 


8. Another point in which it is very uncom- 
mon, and yet very needful for young people to 
5 be 
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be ſober-minded, 1s, in moderating their natural 
haſtineſs of temper, and readineſs to take of- 
fence. It is in vain to think of reckoning up 
all the occaſions, on which this fault appears 
in them; but ſome ought to be meutioned 
particularly. 

One is, that they are too commonly provok- 
ed at receiving advice, and refent it as an af- 
front. Now if it be given, as it certainly is, 


for the moſt part, ſolely or chiefly from good- 


will to you : what a monſtrous, what a barba- 
rous thing it is, to wound the hearts of your 
beſt friends doubly ; firſt by your indiſcretions, 
then by your ingratitude : to tell them, that is 
no concern of theirs, which they cannot help 
being moſt tenderly concerned about; and in- 
fiſt on the right you have, to ruin yourſelves, 
if you pleaſe! But perhaps they take upon 
them, not only to adviſe you, but be angry 
with you: and that you cannot bear. Now it 
is very poſſible, their anger, or however the 
degree, or time, or manner of expreſſing it, 


may be improper: or, on the other hand, it 


may be more neceſſary, than you imagine, or 


care to own. But at leaſt, it is a proof that 


they mean you well: elſe, why ſhould they 
give themſelves any diſquiet about you ? And 
even if they do miſtake in ſome things, or go 


too far in their fears for you, ſtil] the reaſon of 
their ſolicitude is ſo kind, that the exceſs of 
it 
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1t may well be excuſed. Or ſuppoſe it not to 


proceed from affection, but from what you 
will, conceit, cenſoriouſneſs, hatred, if you 
pleaſe ; it will be well worth your while, to at- 
tend to it ſo far however, as to make your ad- 
vantage of it, by amending or vindicating or 


guarding yourſelf. And if they who give you 
good advice, be your enemies, it will be much 


better to grieve them by taking it, than to pleaſe 
them by perſiſting in ſins or follies. 

There is a farther inſtance of warmth of 
temper in young people, which frequently hath 
very bad conſequences, though it proceeds 
from an excellent principle. They ſet out with 
the livelieſt ſenſe of right and wrong in many 
caſes: would God it were the ſame in all! 
They have uſually a ſtrong abhorrence of doing 
unworthy things for the ſake of intereſt: and 
it is great pity they have not an equal abhor- 
rence of doing as unworthy things for the ſake 
of pleaſure and applauſe. But this averſion to 
baſeneſs and unfairneſs, (though it can never be 
too deeply rooted, and to begin the world with 
indifference in theſe reſpects is a very bad ſign,) 
yet, if they are naturally of eager ſpirits, hur- 
ries them on into moſt grievous errors. In pub- 
lick affairs they grow hot-headed and outrage- 
ous; inattentive to the weight of thoſe reaſons, 
and the merit of thoſe perſons, that are againſt 
them; impatient to take the worſt of methods, 

that 
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that promiſe but the attainment of their ima- 
gined good ends; in ſhort, exceſſively unrea- 
ſonable and injurious; and all with an inten- 
tion of acting the honeſteſt and nobleſt part 
that can be. In private life the ſame im- 
moderate warmth prompts them to conceive 
ſudden and furious antipathies on the ſlighteſt 
foundations': to magnify ſmall faults, or none, 
into unpardonable crimes: and purſue the ſup- 
poſed offender with moſt unrighteous reſent- 
ment, miſtaking it all the while for juſt indig- 
nation. Now men of ſuch vehement diſpoſi- 
tions, which exert their vehemence chiefly in 
the ſeaſon of youth, if they have any reflection, 
cannot help knowing their danger: and there- 
fore ſhould conſcientiouſly and perpetually be 
on their watch againſt it: ſhould think ſeriouſ- 
ly in their cooler hours, how much the miſre- 
preſentations of others, how much more the 


violence of their own natures may diſguiſe 


things to them; and it may be, have actually 
done 1t many times already: think what im- 
perfections there are in the minds and beha- 
viour, even of thoſe who are well diſpoſed, 
in their own among the reſt : think, even ſup- 
poſing the things, or the perſons they are angry 

with, very bad, whether the bitterneſs of their 

anger may not be as bad: think how much better 
_ and ſafer it is to lean towards the milder ſide; 
and how exceedingly blameable they will have 
| deen 
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been, ſhould all this heat, or a conſiderable 
part of it, prove at laſt to be groundleſs and 
unjuſt. But next to the danger of unreaſon- 
able averſions, ought to be mentioned, 

9. That of unreaſonable fondneſſes: againſt 
which the young, if they will preſerve a due 
ſobriety of mind, muſt always be ſtrictly ou 
their guard. They have had little opportunity 
for, and therefore can have little {kill in, a part 


of knowledge, that requires a great deal, judg- 
ing of characters. And yet they will enter all 


at once into ſuch boſom friendſhips with almoſt 
mere ſtrangers, as a prudent perſon would 
ſcarce contract with thoſe, whom he had known 
longeſt. Sometimes theſe ſudden intimacies 


end in as ſudden quarrels. And when they 


laſt longer, the caſe is often yet worſe. The 
favourites, choſen ſo haſtily are, for the moſt 
part, ill choſen: and when a confidence with- 
out reſerve (for youth hath very little reſerve) 
is placed in thoſe, who either deſign, or only 
judge amiſs; in how many reſpects may they 
miſguide, to what contempt may they expoſe, 
to what fatal errors may they lead their incon- 
ſiderate admirers ! Therefore beware of plau- 


ſible inſinuations and agreeable appearances: 


allow none to put themſelves upon you for what 
they pleaſe; but examine them well, and al- 
ways conſult your old and ſure friends in the 


choice of new ones. Indeed if you never 


chuſe 
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chuſe any perhaps it may be no harm. Fami- 
liar acquaintance you may have with many. A 
proper degree of truſt you may repoſe in ſome. 
But your life may paſs, without meeting with 
one, to whom you can with ſafety open your 
heart intirely. And moſt of the pretended 
ſtrict friendſhips are mere intereſted combina- 
tions in the elder, and a mixture of fond fan- 
cy and affectation in the younger. Therefore 
keep on the watch; and particularly againſt 
thoſe, whom perhaps you are leaſt apt to ſuſ- 
pect, who expreſs the moſt complaiſance to 
you, and are the fulleſt of your praiſes, eſpe- 
cially to your face. If this behaviour be ow- 
ing to weakneſs, they are unworthy of your 
eſteem : if to deſign, they are dangerous. For 
the ſcripture hath ſaid, a man that flattereth his 
neighbour, ſpreadeth a net for his feet *. Inſtead 
therefore of running into the arms of ſuch, 
keep them at a diſtance. And with whom- 
ſoever you enter into a cloſer connexion, con- 
tinue {till to obſerve, with candor indeed, but 
with vigilance too, how they conduct them- 
ſelves, what impreſſions they are making upon 
you : nor think it any breach either of fidelity or 
good-nature, to part with the deareſt friend 
upon earth, rather than endanger your piety, 
your happineſs, or even your character. Far- 


* ther 


Prov. Xxix. 5. 
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ther yet; carefully avoid the weakneſs and 
injuſtice of extolling your intimates too highly, 


either in your diſcourſe or even your imagina=- 


tion, and diſparaging others in compariſon : 
but ſtill more carefully avoid promoting their 
intereſts in oppoſition to reaſon and equity to 
private right or public good. 

10. Another part of ſobriety of mind, highly 


and peculiarly requiſite for the young, is a diſ- 


creet management of their expences. Covet- 
ouſneſs indeed, hateful and deſpicable as it is 
in the elder, would be ſomewhat worſe in 
them; but all is not covetouſneſs, that they are 
apt to call ſo: and extravagance 1s a mark only 
of folly, not of generoſity, or good-nature. 


They who ſquander needleſsly at ſome times, 
will be driven to ſpare improperly at others, 


when they ſhould have been bountiful : and 
ſo will make a truly mean figure, becauſe they 


would needs make a falſly great one. Then, if 


their profuſeneſs riſe to any height, it creates 


them great uneaſineſs with their parents and 


friends: whom it always fills with fears about 
them, and frequently ſtraitens and diſtreſſes: it 
occaſions (as they muſt run in debt) difficulties 
and loſſes, oftentimes ruin, to thoſe, with 
whom'they have dealings; and uſually to ſuch 
of them, as deſerve it leaſt : they muſt bring 
themſelves into continual perplexities : they 


will of courſe be tempted, either to drown the 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe of them by intemperance, or to aim at 
getting out of them by diſhoneſt arts and me- 
thods, of one kind or another; yet probably 
in vain. And if they come to have families, 


they will in all likelihood utterly undo thoſe, 


who ought to have been the object of their 
tendereſt love and care. Remember therefore 


to ſet out cautiouſly : conſider well, that to riſe 


in your way of living is very eafy ; but to lower 
it, one of the hardeſt things in the world: and 
lay it down for a rule, that no income whatever 
can ſupport negligence and expenſiveneſs. 

11. The eleventh proof, which young per- 
ſons ſhould give of a ſober and reaſonable mind 
is to fix upon, and keep cloſely to, ſome fit 
manner of ſpending their time. For none of 


it is given us to be thrown away: and unleſs 


they apply early to what they ought, a habit of 
idleneſs will ſoon take firm poſſeſſion of them. 
To thoſe of lower rank, neceſſity reads the 
daily leſſon of induſtry : it will make their con- 


dition comfortable and reputable : and if they 


think of being maintained at their eaſe, they are 
infallibly ruined, body and foul. But whatever 
rank we are of; without ſome employment, life 
muſt be tedious : and unleſs proper employ- 
ment be choſen to fill up the empty ſpaces of 
it, groſs imprudences and fins will be crowding 
in upon them. Or if the idle could avoid theſe, 
yet ſurely it is bad enough, that they cannot 

D 2 avoid 
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avoid making a deſpicable figure in the world; 
that their inattention, which will gradually 
produce an incapacity of conduCting their own 
affairs, muſt ſubject them to an abſolute de- 
pendance upon others, who may impoſe upon 
them without fear, to their great prejudice, in 
more ways than one. And beſides, how pain- 
ful will the reflection be to you, (if ever you 
have any reflection) what happy circumſtances 
you might have been in, what an honourable 
appearance you might have made, had it not 
been for this contemptible quality ! But a till 
more alarming thought is, that thoſe abilities 
and opportunities of improving yourſelves, and 
being uſeful to your fellow creatures, which 
God had beſtowed on you, he will hereafter 
call you to anſwer for; and he hath warned 
you before hand, that She unprofitable and flothful 
ſervant, who hath hid his talent in the earth, ſhall 
be caſt into outer dareneſs *. | 
All people therefore, and the young eſpeci- 
ally, ſhould keep themſelves, not only employ- 
ed, but employed to good purpoſe. Both their 
friends and they ſhould be very careful, not to 
direct their aim to a wrong point; for there 
are unhappy miſtakes of this kind. Such 
things are frequently made the ſtudy and buſi- 
neſs of life, as thoſe who employ themſelves _ 
in 


* Matth. xxv. 25, 26, 30. 
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in them had much better know nothing of ; at 
leaſt can be little the better for knowing ever 
ſo well. But they take up a groundleſs fancy 
of their own, or follow a weak judgment or 
filly example of another; ſet their whole 
hearts on gaining a reputation in ſome arrant 
trifle z and ſo, with great pains, become very 
accompliſhed, and good for nothing. Not that 
ſlighter accompliſhments, if they be real and ſuit- 
able to our ſituation, are to be overlooked : or 
beginners in life to be ſeverely blamed, if they 
do place a little higher value on ſuch matters 
than they deſerve. But much care ſhould be 
taken by thoſe about them, and ſtill more by 
themſelves, (for who is ſo nearly intereſted ?) 
that occupations of mere amuſement do not 
fill up too much of their thoughts or time. Per- 
haps they are very innocent, perhapsthey are ve- 
ry elegant: and therefore even the well-diſpof« 
ed, among others, indulge their inclinations for 
them without ſcruple. But ſtill there is an eſ- 
ſential difference between things of entertain 
ment only, and things of uſe: and young peo- 
ple ſhould be formed, as ſoon as poſſible, to at- 
tend to this difference ; and ſhould always re- 
member, that the ſubjects for their minds to 
dwell upon, the employments for their days to 
be ſpent in, are partly the particular ones, that 
belong to the ſeveral ſituations, in which they 
D 3 — "BOW 
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are now, or probably will be placed ; partly 
the general ones, of improving their under- 
ſtandings in proper knowledge, but above all 
their hearts in the love of God and their duty: 
and to throw away life upon other purſuits to 
the prejudice of theſe, is not only an impru- 
dence, productive of great inconveniencies in 
this world; but a fin, juſtly liable to puniſh- 
ment in another. | 

12. And laſtly, one inſtance more of ſobrie- 
ty of mind, which ought to be ſacredly re- 
garded by the young, is preſerving and expreſ- 
fing a due eſteem and reverence of ſuch as are 
farther advanced in years. It is true, the na- 
tural temper of the two extremes of life 1s very 
different : but Providence hath kindly mixed 
them together in ſociety, for mutual benefit. Un- 
doubtedly the aged are ſubject to imperfections 
and faults; yet probably you often accuſe them 
unjuſtly, or if not, have not you imperfections 
and faults too, upon the whole more juſtly dif- 
agreeable to them, than theirs are to you ? 
Still theſe ought not to hinder you from being 
loved : nor ſhould thoſe hinder them from being 
reſpected. They ſhould interpret candidly the 
ſallies of your inconſiderateneſs: and you in 
return, ſhould paſs over the little failures in 
point of temper, which infirmities may render 
very excuſeable in them; and bear with the 
reſtraints of poſſibly too great caution, parſi- 


mony 
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mony and regularity; though in general their 
long experience muſt have made them better 
judges of theſe points, than you are as yet. 
But indeed it will for the moſt part be in your 
own power, to take off theſe reſtraints from 
yourſelves in a great meaſure, if not entirely. 
Check but that levity, which raiſes in them 
ſuſpicions of you; behave ſo, that you may 
ſafely be truſted ; and endeavour to be agreea- 
ble to the m, as they do continually to be uſeful 
to you : and all will be well, Your ſprightlineſs 
and gay humour was unqueſtionably deſigned 
in ſome degree to comfort and enliven their 
declining age. Be not unwilling therefore to 
ſpend ſome ſhare of it that way : but beſtow a 
little of your chearfulneſs upon them, in the 
ſeaſon when you have plenty of it, and you 
will give them a great deal of pleaſure, when 
they want it very much. It is a truly good 
natured part to do ſo. It is a proper gratitude 
for the many kindneſſes and advantages, which 
all young people have received from their 
friends of riper years. And they may make 
you large amends for it, often in your worldly 
intereſts, but almoſt conſtantly in ſuch infor- 
mation and direction, as will do you more ſer- 
vice, than all your agreeableneſs can afford 
them delight. Probably it is not long, that 
they may continye with you. Study to profit 
as much as you can by them, before you are left 
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to yourſelves; and give them ſuch a proſpect 


of your doing well, that they may quit the 


world with comfort. In every common art 
and buſineſs, you ſhew great regard to experi- 
enced inſtructors: and can they fail to be of 
proportionable uſe in the ſcience of conduct- 
ing life, the moſt important and moſt difficult 
of all others? Beſides, the reſpect, which you 
are now perhaps unwilling to pay, you will in 
time be very uneaſy, if you do not receive. 


Therefore preſerve a rule of behaviour, that 


you will one day find your own account in; 
and ſuffer it not, by your fault, to be loſt out 
of the world in the mean while. 


have now gone through my deſign. If in 


the proſecution of it, I have urged motives of 
a temporal, as well as a ſpiritual nature, ſo 
hath the ſcripture in a multitude of places. 
And if, together with greater duties, I have 
recommended ſome of leſs moment ; and, 
amongſt other faults, cautioned againſt ſeveral, 
which may commonly be thought not to 
amount to ſins; yet whoever hath a juſt con- 
cern for thoſe, who are ſetting out upon the 
journey of life, will think they need very uſe- 
ful admonition for the way. And it is highly 
_ requiſite that all perſons, eſpecially all young 
perſons, ſhould cheriſh, even in ſmaller inſtan- 
ces, that ſoberneſs ard righteou. neiso. mind 
which elie will ſoon be neglected in more im- 
| portant 
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portant matters: following conſcientiouſly that 
injunction of the Apoſtle, with which I con- 
clude. Finally, brethren, whatſoever things 
are true, whatſoever things are honourable, what= 
frever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of 


good report ;—T heſe things do: and the God of 
peace ſhall be with you *, 


* Phil, iv, 8, 9. 
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2 Men like wiſe exhort to be ſober- 
minded. 
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Tir. ii. 6. 
Young Men likewife exhort to be ſober— 
minded. 


U 


* 
— — . — 
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N OBRIETY of mind, is one of thoſe virtues 


which the preſent condition of human 


life ſtrongly inculcates. The uncertainty 
of its enjoyments checks preſumption; the mul- 


tiplicity of its dangers, demands perpetual cau- 


tion. Moderation, vigilance, and felf-govern- 
ment, are duties incumbent on all; but eſpe- 


_ cially on ſuch as are beginning the journey of 
life. To them, therefore, the admonition in 


the Text is, with great propriety, directed; 
though there is reaſon to fear, that by them it 
is in hazard of being Ieaſt regarded. Experi- 
ence enforces the admonition on the moſt gid- 
dy, after they have advanced in years. But 
the whole ſtate of youthful views and paſſions, 
is adverſe to ſobriety of mind. The ſcenes 
which preſent themſelves, at our entering up- 

on 
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on the world, are commonly flattering. What- 
ever they be in themſelves, the lively ſpirits 
of the young gild every opening proſpect. The 
field of hope appears to ſtretch wide be- 


fore them. Pleaſure ſeems to put forth its 


bloſſoms on every fide. Impelled by deſire, 


forward they ruſh with inconſiderate ardour : 


Prompt to decide, and to chooſe; averſe to he- 
ſitate, or to enquire; credulous, becauſe un- 
taught by experience; raſh, becauſe unac- 
quainted with danger; head-ſtrong, becauſe 
unſubdued by diſappointment. Hence ariſe the 


Perils, of which it is my deſign at preſent to 


warn them. I ſhall take /obriety of mind, in 
its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, as including the 
whole of that diſcipline which religion and vir- 
tue preſcribe to youth. Though the words of 
the Text are directly addreſſed to yourg men, 
yet, as the ſame admonition is given in a pre- 


ceding verſe to the other ſex, the inſtructions 
which ariſe from the Text, are to be conſider» 


ed as common to both. I intend firſt to ſhow 


them the importance of beginning early to give 


ſerious attention to their conduct; and next, 


to point out thoſe virtues which they ought 


chiefly to cultivate, 
As ſoon as you are capable of reflection, you 


mult perceive that there is a right and a wrong, 


in human actions. You lee = thoſe who are 


born with the ſame advantages of fortune, are 


not all equally proſperous in the courſe of life. 
While 
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While ſome of them, by wiſe and ſteady con- 
duct, attain diſtinction in the world, and paſs 
their days with comfort and honour ; others of 
the ſame rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, 
forfeit the advantages of their birth, involve 
themſelves in much miſery, and end in being 
a diſgrace to their friends, and a burden on ſo- 
ciety. Early, then, you may learn, that it 1s 
not on the external condition in which you 
find yourſelves placed, but on the part which 
you are to act, that your welfare or unhappi- 
neſs, your honour or infamy, depend. Now, 
when beginning to act that part, what can be 
of greater moment, than to regulate your plan 
of conduct, with the moſt ſerious attention, 
before you have yet committed any fatal or 
irretrievable errors? If, inſtead of exerting re- 
flection for this valuable purpoſe, you deliver 
| yourſelves up, at ſo critical a time, to ſloth 
and pleaſure; if you refuſe to liſten to any 
counſellor but humour, or to attend to any 
purſuit except that of amuſement ; if you al- 
low yourſelves to float looſe and careleſs on the 
. tide of life, ready to receive any direction 
which the current of faſhion may chance to 
give you; what can you expect to follow from 
ſuch beginnings? While fo many around you 
are undergoing the fad conſequences of a like 
indiſcretion, for what reaſon ſhall not thoſe 
contequences extend to you? Shall you only 

attain 
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attain ſucceſs without that preparation, and eſ- 
cape dangers without that precaution, which 
is required of others? Shall happineſs grow 
up to you, of its own accord, and ſolicit your 
acceptance, when, to the reſt of mankind, it 
is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acqui- 
ſition of labour and care? Deceive not your- 
ſelves with ſuch arrogant hopes. Whatever 
be your rank, Providence will not for your ſake, 
reverſe its eſtabliſned order. The Author of 
your being hath enjoined you to ate heed to 
your aways ; t0 ponder the paths of your feet ; to 
remember your Creator in the days of your youth. 
He hath decreed, that they only 20h feel af- 
ter wiſdom ſhall find it; that fools ſhall be af- 
flited, becauſe of their tranſgreſſions ; and that 
whoſo refuſeth inſtruction, ſhall deſiroy his own 
foul. By liſtening to theſe admonitions, and 
tempering the vivacity of youth with a pro- 
per mixture of ſerious thought, you may en- 
ſure chearfulneſs for the reſt of life; but by 
delivering yourſelves up at preſent to giddineſs 
and levity, you lay the foundation of laſting 
heavineſs of heart. | 

When you look forward to thoſe plans of 
life, which either your circnmſtances have 
ſuggeſted, or your friends have propoſed, you 
will not heſitate to acknowledge, that in order 
to purſue them with advantage, ſome previous 
diſcipline is requiſite, Be aſſured, that what- 
ever 
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ever is to be your profeſſion, no education is 


more neceſſary to your ſucceſs, than the ac- 
quirement of virtuous diſpgſitions and habits. 
This is the univerſal preparation for every cha- 
rafter, and every ſtation in life. Bad as the 
world is, reſpect is always paid to virtue. In 
the uſual courſe of human affairs, it will be 
found, that a plain underſtanding joined with 


acknowledged worth, contributes more to proſ- 
perity, than the brighteſt parts without probi- 


ty or honour. Whether ſcience, or buſineſs, 
or public life, be your aim, virtue ſtill enters, 


for a principal ſhare, into all thoſe great de- 
partments of ſociety. It is connected with 


eminence, in every liberal art; with reputa- 
tion, in every branch of fair and ufeful buſi- 
neſs; with diſtinction, in every public ſtation, 
The vigour which it gives the mind, and the 


weight which it adds to character; the gene- 


rous ſentiments which it breathes, the un- 
daunted ſpirit which it inſpires, the ardour of 
diligence which it quickens, the freedom which 
it procures from pernicious and diſhonour- 


able avocations, are the foundations of all that 


is high in fame, or great in ſucceſs, among 
men. | 
Whatever ornamental or engaging endow- 
ments you now poſſeſs, virtue is a neceſſary 
requiſite, in order to their ſhining with proper 
luſtre. Feeble are the attractions of the fair- 


eſt 
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eſt form, if it be ſuſpected, that nothing with- 
in correſponds to the pleaſing appearance with- 
out. Short are the triumphs of wit, when it 
is ſuppoſed to be the vehicle of malice. By 
whatever arts you may at firſt attract the at- 
tention, you can hold the eſteem, and ſecure 
the hearts of others, only by amiable diſpoſi- 
tions, and the accompliſhments of the mind. 
Theſe are the qualities whoſe influence will 
laſt, when the luſtre of all that once e ſparkled 
and dazzled has paſſed away. 

Let not then the ſeaſon of youth be barren 


of improvements ſo eſſential to your future fe- 


licity and honour. Now is the ſeed-time of 
life: and according to what you ſow, you ſhall 
reap. Your character is now, under Divine 
aſſiſtance, of your own forming; your fate 
is, in ſome meaſure, put into your own hands. 
| Your nature is as yet pliant and ſoft. Habits 
have not eſtabliſhed their dominion. Preju- 
dices have not pre-occupicd your underſtand. 
ing. The world has not had time to contract 
and debaſe your affections. All your powers 
are more vigorous, diſembarraſſed, and free, 
than they will be at any future period. What- 
ever impulſe you now give to your deſires and 
paſſions, the direction is likely to continue. 
It will form the channel in which your life is 
to run; nay, it may determine its everlaſting 
iſſue. Conſider then the employment of this 


important 
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important period, as the higheſt truſt which 
thall ever be committed to you; as, in a great 
meaſure, decifive of your happineſs, in time, 
and in eternity. As in the ſucceſſion of the 
ſeaſons, each, by the invariable laws of na- 
ture, affects the productions of what is next 
in courſe; fo in human life, every period of 
our age, according as it is well or ill ſpent, in- 
fluences the happineſs of that which is to fol- 
low. Virtuous youth gradually brings for- 
ward accomplithed and flouriſhing manhood ; 
and ſuch manhood paſſes of itſelf, without un- 
eaſineſs, into reſpeCtable and tranquil old age. 
But when nature is turned out of its regular 
courſe, diſorder takes place in the moral, juſt 
as in the vegetable world. If the ſpring put 
forth no bloſſoms, in ſummer there will be 
no beauty, and in autumn no fruit. So, if 
youth be trifled away without improvement, 
manhood will be contemptible, and old age 


miſerable. If the beginnings of life have been 


vanity, its latter end can be no other than 
vexation of ſpirit. 


Having thus ſhown the importance of be- 
ginning early to give ſerious attention to con- 


duct, I come next, to point out the virtues 
which are moſt neceſſary to be cultivated 1 in 


you. What I ſhall, _ 
I. Recommend, is piety to God. With this 


L begin, both as the foundation of good mo- 


| rals „ 
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rals, and as a diſpoſition particularly graceful 
and becoming in youth. To be void of it, 
argues a cold heart, deſtitute of ſome of the 
beſt affections which belong to that age. 
Youth is the ſeaſon of warm and generous emo- 
tions. The heart ſhould then, ſpontaneouſly, 
riſe into the admiration of what is great, glow - 
with the love of what 1s fair and excellent, and 
melt at the diſcovery of tenderneſs and good- 
neſs. Where can any object be found, ſo pro- 
per to kindle thoſe affections, as the Father of 
the univerſe, and the Author of all felicity ? 
Unmoved by veneration, can you contemplate 
that grandeur and majeſty, which his works 
every where diſplay ? Untouched by gratitude, 
can you view that profuſion of good, which, in 
this pleaſing ſeaſon of life, his beneficent hand 
pours around you ? Happy in the love and af- 
fection of thoſe with whom you are connected, 
look up to the Supreme Being, as the inſpirer of 
all the friendſhip which has ever been ſhewn 
you by others ; himſelf, your beſt and your 
firſt friend; formerly the ſupporter of your 
infancy, and the guide of your childhood ; now 
the guardian of your youth, and the hope of 
your coming years. View religious homage, 
as a natural expreſſion of gratitude to him for 
all his goodneſs. Conſider it as the ſervice of 
the God of your fathers ; of him, to whom 
your parents devoted you; of him, whom 


m. 
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in former ages your anceſtors honoured ; and 
by whom they are now rewarded, and bleſſed 
in Heaven. Connected with ſo many tender 
ſenſibilities of ſoul, let religion be with you, 
not the cold and barren offspring of ſpeculation, 
but the warm and vigorous dictate of the 
heart. 

But though piety chiefly belong to the heart, 
| yet the aid of the underſtanding is requiſite, 
to give a proper direction to the devout affeCti- 
ons. You muſt endeavour, therefore, to ac- 
quire juſt views, both of the great principles 
of natural religion, and of the peculiar doc- 

trines of the goſpel. For this end, ſtudy the 
ſacred ſcriptures. Conſult the word of God, 
more than the ſyſtems of men, if” you would 


know the truth in its native purity. When, 


upon rational and ſober enquiry, you have eſta- 
bliſhed your principles, ſuffer them not to be 
ſhaken by the ſcoffs of the licentious, or the 
cavils of the ſceptical. Remember, that in the 
examination of every great and comprehenſive 
plan, ſuch as that of Chriſtianity, difficulties 
may be expected to occur; and that reaſona- 
ble evidence is not to be rejected, becauſe the 
nature of our preſent ſtate allows us only to 
Eknow in part, and to ſee through a glaſs darkly. 


Impreſs your minds with reverence for all 


that is ſacred. Let no wantonneſs of youthful 
ſpirits, no compliance with the intemperate 


mirth 
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mirth of others, ever betray you into profane 
ſallies. Beſides the guilt which is hereby in- 
_ curred, nothing gives a more odious appear- 
ance of petulance and preſumption to youth, 
than the affectation of treating religion with 
levity. Inſtead of being an evidence of ſuperior 
underſtanding, it diſcovers a pert and ſhallow 
mind; which vain of the firſt ſmatterings of 
knowledge, preſumes to make light of what 

the reſt of mankind revere. 
At the ſame time, you are not to imagine, 
that when exhorted to be religious, you are 
called upon, to become more formal and ſo- 
lemn in your manners than others of the ſame 
years, or to erect yourſelves into ſupercilious 
reprovers of thoſe around you. The ſpirit of 
true religion breathes gentleneſs and affability. 
It gives a native, unaffected eaſe to the behavi- 
our. It is ſocial, kind, and cheerful: far re- 
moved from that gloomy and illiberal ſuperſti- 
tion which clouds the brow, ſharpens the 
temper, dejects the ſpirit, and teaches men to 
fit themſelves for another world, by neglecting 
the concerns of this. Let your religion, on the 
_ contrary, connect preparation for Heaven, with 
an honourable diſcharge of the duties of active 
life. Let it be affociated in your imagination, 
with all that is manly and uſeful; ecith wwha!/o- 
ever things are true, arejuſt, are pure, are lovely, are 
of good report, wherever there is any virtue, and 
_ where- 
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wherever there is any praiſe. Of ſuch religion 
diſcover, on every proper occaſion, that you 
are not aſhamed ; but avoid making any unne- 
ceſſary oſtentation of it before the world. 

II. To piety, join modeſty and docility, re- 
verence of your parents, and ſubmiſſion to 
thoſe who are your ſuperiours in knowledge, 
in ſtation, and in years. Dependance and 


obedience belong to youth. Modeſty is one of 


its chief ornaments; and has ever been eſteem- 
ed a preſage of riſing merit. When entering 
on the career of life, it is your part, not to aſ- 


ſume the reins as yet into your hands; but to 


commit yourſelves to the guidance of the more 
experienced, and to become wiſe by the wiſ- 
dom of thoſe who have gone before you. 


Of all the follies incident to youth, there are 


none which either deform its preſent appear- 
ance, or blaſt the proſpect of its future proſpe- 
rity, more than felf-conceit, preſumption and 
obſtinacy. By checking its natural progreſs in 
improvement, they fix it on long immaturity; 
and frequently produce miſchiefs, which can 


never be repaired. Yet theſe are vices too 


commonly found among the young. Big with 
enterpriſe, and elated by hope, they reſolve 
to truſt with ſucceſs to none but themſelves. 
Full of their own abilities, they deride the ad- 
monitions which are given them by their 

friends, 
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friends, as the timorous ſuggeſtions of age. 
Too wiſe to learn, too impatient to deliberate, 
too forward to be reſtrained, they plunge with 
, precipitant indiſcretion, into the midſt of all 
the dangers with which life abounds. See/ 
thou a young man wiſe in his own conceit? There 
| is more hope of a fool than of him. — Poſitive as 
you now are in your opinions, and confident 
| in your aſſertions, be aſſured, that the time ap- 
| proaches, when both men and things will appear 
to you in a different light. Many characters 
| which you now admire, will, by and by, fink 
in your eſteem ; and many opinions, of which 
you are at preſent moſt tenacious, will alter as 
you advance in years. Diſtruſt therefore, that 
glare of youthful preſumption, which dazzles 
your eyes. Abound not in your own ſenſe. 
Put not yourſelves forward with too much 
eagerneſs; nor imagine, that by the impetuo- 
ſity of juvenile ardour, you can overturn ſyſ- 
| tems which have been long eſtabliſhed, and 
| change the face of the world. Learn not to 
1 thin more highly of yourſelves than you ought to 
| _ think, but to think ſoberly. By patient and gradual 
progreſhon in improvement, you may in due 
time, command laſting eſteem. But by aſſum- 
ing at preſent, a tone of ſuperiority, to which 
you have no title, you will diſguſt thoſe whoſe 
approbation it is moſt important to gain. 
Forward vivacity may fit you to be the compa- 
nions 
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nions of an idle hour. More ſolid: qualities 
muſt recommend you to the wiſe, and mar 
you out for importance and conſideration” in 
ſubſequent 1 

III. It is neceſſary to recommend to you, 
ſincerity and truth. This is the baſis of every 
virtue. That darkneſs of character, where 
we can ſee no heart; thoſe foldings 'of art, 
through which no native affection is allowed 
to penetrate, preſent an object, unamiable i in 
every ſeaſon of life, but particularly odious in 
youth. If, at an age when the heart is warm, 
when the emotions are ſtrong, and when na- 
ture is expected to ſhow itſelf free and open, 
you can already ſmile and deceive, what are 
we to look for, when you ſhall be longer 
hackneyed in the ways of men; when intereſt 
ſhall have completed the obduration of your 
Heart, and experience ſhall have improved vou 
in all the arts of guile? Diſſimulation in youth, 
is the fore- runner of perfidy in old age. Its 
firſt appearance is the fatal omen of growing 
depravity, and future ſhame. It degrades parts 
and learning; obſcures the luſtre of every ac- 
compliſhment; and ſinks you into contempt* 
with God, and man. 

As you value therefore, the approbation of | 
Heaven, or the eſteem of the world, cultivate 
the love of truth. In all your proceedings, be 
direct and confiſtent. Ingenuity and candour 

E poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs the moſt powerful charm ; they beſpeak 
univerſal favour, and carry an apology for al- 
molt every failing. The lip of truth ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed for ever, but a lying tongue is but for a 


moment. The path of truth is a plain and a 


ſafe path; that of falſehood is a perplexing 
maze. After the firſt departure from ſincerity, 
it is not in your power to ſtop. One article 
unavoidably leads on to another; till as the 
intricacy of the labyrinth encreaſes, you are 
left entangled in your own ſnare. Deceit 
diſcovers a little mind, which ſtops at tempo- 
rary expedients, without riſing to comprehen- 
five views of conduct. It betrays at the ſame 
time, a daſtardly ſpirit. It is the reſource of 
one, who wants courage to avow his deſigns, 


or to reſt upon himſelf. Whereas openneſs of 


character diſplays that generous boldnefs, 


which ought to diſtinguiſh youth. Jo ſet out 


in the world with no other principle than a 


_ crafty attention to intereſt, betokens one who 
is deſtined for creeping through the inferior 


walks of life. But to give an early preference 
to honour above gain, when they ſtand in com- 
petition z to deſpiſe every advantage, which 


Cannot be attained without diſhoneſt arts; to 


brook no meanneſs, and to ſtoop to no diſſimu- 
lation; are the indications of a great mind, 
Hos Arles ee. ca 


at 2 OV. xli. 19. 
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the preſages of future eminence and diſtinction 
in life. | | 
At the ſame time, this virtuous ſincerity is 
perfectly conſiſtent with the moſt prudent vigi- 
lance and caution. It is oppoſed to cunning, 
not to true wiſdom. It is not the ſimplicity of 
a weak and improvident, but the candour of an' 
enlarged and noble mind; of one who ſcorns 
deceit, becauſe he accounts it both baſe and' 
unprofitable 3 and who ſeeks no diſguiſe, be- 
cauſe he needs none to hide him. Lord who 
ſball abide in thy tabernacle *® Who fhall aſcend 
into thy holy hill ? He that walketh uprightly, and 
avorketh righteouſneſs, and ſpeaketh the truth in 
his heart. | Rr 
IV. Youth is the proper ſeaſon of cultivat- 
ing the benevolent and humane affections. As 
a great part of your happineſs is to depend on' 
the connections which you form with others, it 
is of high importance that you acquire, be- 
times, the temper and the manners which will 
render ſuch connections comfortable. Let a 
ſenſe of juſtice be the foundation of all your 
ſocial qualities. In your mot early intercourſe 
with the world, and even in your youthful 
amuſements, let no unfairneſs be found. En- 
grave on your mind that ſacred rule, of doing 
in all things to others, according as you wiſh that 
they ſhould do unto you. For this end, impreſs 
yourſelves with a deep ſenſe of the original, 


E 2 and 


j 
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and natural, equality of men. Whatever ad- 
vantages of birth and fortune you poſſeſs, never 
diſplay them with an oſtentatious ſuperiority. 
Leave the ſubordinations of rank, to regulate 
the intercourſe of more advanced years. At 
preſent, it becomes you to act among your 
companions, as man with man. Remember 
how unknown to you are the viciſſitudes of the 
world; and how often they, on whom igno- 
rant and contemptuous young men once looked 
down with ſcorn, have riſen to be their ſupe- 
riors in future years: | 
Compaſſion is an emotion, of which you 


ought never to be aſhamed. Graceful in youth 


is the tear of ſympathy, and the heart that 


melts at the tale of woe. Let not eaſe and in- 


dulgence contract your affections, and wrap 


you up in ſelfiſh enjoyment. But go ſometimes; 


to the houſe of mourning, as well as to the houſe 
of feaſting. Accuſtom yourſelves to think of 


the diſtreſſes of human life; of the ſolitary cot- 


tage, the dying parent; and the weeping or- 
phan. Thou. ſbalt not harden thy heart, nor ſhut 
thy hand from thy: poor brother ; but thou ſhalt 


ſurely give unte him in the day of his need: And 
thine heart ſball. not be grieued when thou giveſs un- 


tochim ; becaufe thut ſor this: thing, the Lord thy 
God. ſpall bleſs thee in all thy: 209 F * K Never 


ſport with pain and diſtreſs, in any of your 


| amuſements; 
Deut. xv. 7, 10. | 
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amuſements; nor treat even the meaneſt inſect, 
with wanton cruelty. 

In young minds, there is commonly a ſtrong 
propenſity to particular intimacies and friend- 
ſhips. Youth, indeed, is the ſeaſon when 
Ffriendſhips-are ſometimes formed, which not 
only continue through fueceeding life, but 
which glow to the laſt, with a tendernefs un- 
known to the connections begun in cooler 
years. The propenſity therefore is not to be 
diſcouraged; though at the ſame time it muſt 
be regulated with much cireumſpection and 
care. Too many of the pretended friendſhips 
of youth, are mere combinations in pleaſure. 
They are often founded on capricious likings; 
ſuddenly contracted, and as ſuddenly diſſolved. 
Sometimes they are the effect of intereſted 
complaifance and flattery on one fide, and of 
credulous fondneſs on the other. Beware of 

3 ſuch raſh and dangerous connections, which 
1 may afterwards load you with diſnonour. Re- 

member that by the character of thoſe whom 

you chooſe for your friends, your own is likely 
to be formed, and -will certainlyche judged of 
by the world. :Berſlow, therefore, and cauti- 

ous in contracting intimaoy; but when a 

virtuous:friendſniipiis onde eſtabliſned, eonſider 

it as a ſaered engagement. Expoſe not 'your- 
ſelves tothe reproach of lightnefs and incon- 
ſtancy, which always beſpeak, either a trifling 
23 or 
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or a baſe mind. Reveal none of the ſecrets cf 
your friend. Be faithful to his intereſts. For- 
ſake him not in danger. Abhor the thought 
of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice or 


hurt. There is a friend that loveth at all times, 


and a brother that is born for adverſity. Thine 
own friend, and thy father's friend, forſake 
not 

Finally, on this head, in order to render 
yourſelves amiable in ſociety, correct every ap- 
pearance of harſhneſs in behaviour. Let that 
courteſy diſtinguiſh your demeanour, which 
ſprings, not ſo much from ſtudied politeneſs, as 
from a mild and gentle heart. Follow the 
cuſtoms of the world in matters indifferent ; 
but ſtop when they become ſinful. Let your 
manners be ſimple and natural; and of courſe 
they will be engaging. Affectation is certain 


deformity. By forming themſelves on fantaſtic 


models, and vying with one another in every 
reigning folly, the young begin with being ri- 
diculous, and end in eng vicious and im- 
moral. 

V. Let me particularly chan youth to tem- _ 
perance in pleaſure : Let me admoniſh them to 
beware of that rock on which thouſands, from 


race to race, continue to iplit. The love of 
pleaſure, natural to man in every period of his 


life, glows at this age with exceſhve ardour. 
pn 


Prov. xvii. — 10. 
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Novelty adds freſh charms, as yet, to every 
gratification. 'The- world appears to ſpread a 
continual feaſt ; and health, vigour, and high 
ſpirits, invite them to partake of it without 
reſtraint. In vain we warn them of latent dan- 
gers. Religion is accuſed of inſufferable ſeve- 
rity, in prohibiting enjoyment; and the old, 
when they offer their admonitions, are up- 
braided with having forgot that they once were 
young. And yet, my friends, to what do the 
reſtraints of religion, and the counſels of 
age, with reſpect to pleaſure, amount? They 
may all be comprized in ſew words, not to 
hurt yourſelves, and not to hurt others, by 
your purſuit of pleaſure. Within theſe bounds, 
pleaſure is lawful; beyond them it becomes 
criminal, becauſe it is ruinous. Are theſe 
reſtraints any other, than what a wiſe man 
would chooſe to impoſe on himſelf? We call 
you not to renounce pleaſure, but to enjoy it 
in ſafety. Inſtead of abridging it, we exhort 
you to purſue it on an extenſive plan. We pro- 
poſe meaſures for ſecuring its poſſeſſion, and 
for prolonging its duration. 
Conſult your whole nature. Conſider your- 
ſelves not only as ſenſitive, but as rational 
beings; not only as rational but ſocial, not 


only as ſocial but immortal. Whatever violates 


your nature in any of theſe reſpects, can- 
not afford true pleaſure; any more than 
that which undermines an eſſential part of the 
E 4 vital 
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vital ſyſtem, can promote health. For the 
truth of this concluſion we appeal, not merely 
to the authority of religion, nor to the teſtimo- 
ny of the aged, but to yourſelves and your own 
experience. We aſk, Whether you. have not 
found that in a courſe of criminal exceſs,.your 
pleaſure was more than compenſated by ſuc- 
ceeding pain ? Whether, if not from every 
particular . inſtance, yet from every habit, at 
leaſt, of unlawful gratification, there did not 
ſpring, ſome thorn to wound you, there did not 
ariſe ſome conſequence to make you repent of 
it in the iſſue ? How long then, ye fimple ones ! 
Wi Il ye love Simplicity How long repeat the 
fame od of pernicious folly, and; tamely.ex- 
poſe yourſelyes,! to be caught i in the ſame ſnare: ? 
It you. have any conſideration, or any. firmneſs 
left, avoid temptations, for Which you have 
25 you would. ſhun peſtilential infection. Break 
off all gonnections with the Jooſe and profli- 
gate. N. hen finners. entice thee, conſent tbou not. 
Lol not on the auine when, it is red, when it giveth 
its colour in the cup ; for at the laſt, it biteth hike 
a ſerpent, and flingeth Jike an adder. Remove 
thy away from the ſtrange waman, and come not 
near the door of her houſe. Let not thine heart 
dealine to her ways ; for her houſe is the way to 
hell. Then gogſt after her as a (bird haſteneth to 
the ſnare, and Fnoxweth not that it is fer. bis 
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By theſe unhappy exceſſes of irregular plea- 
ſure in youth, how many amiable diſpoſitions 
are corrupted or deſtroyed | How many riſing 
capacities and powers are ſupprefled 1 How ma» 
ny flattering hopes of parents and friends, are 
totally extinguiſhed! Who but muſt drop a 
tear over human nature, when he beholds that 
morning which aroſe ſobright, overcaſt wich ſuch 
untimely darkneſs; that good humour which 
once captivated all hearts, that vivacity which 
ſparkled in every company, thoſe abilities which 
were fitted for adorning the higheſt ſtation, 
all ſacrificed at the ſhrine .of low ſenſuality ; 
and one who was formed for running the fair 
career of life in the midſt of public eſteem, 
cut off by his vices at the beginning of his 
& courſe, or ſunk, for the whole of it, into in- 
Fb gnificancy and contempt! Theſe, O finful 
= Pleaſure ! are thy trophies. It is thus that, co- 
operating with the foe of God and man, thou 
degradeſt human honour, and blaſteſt the 
opening proſpects of human felicity. 
VI. Diligence, induſtry, and proper im- 
provement of time are material duties of -the 
young. To no purpoſe are they endowed with 
the belt abilities, if they want activity for ex- 
erting them. Unavailing, in this caſe, will be 
every direction that can be given them, either 
for their temporal or ſpiritual welfare. In 
Tanck. the habits of induſtry are moſt eaſily 

E 5 acquired. 
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acquired. In youth the incentives to it 
are ſtrongeſt, from ambition and from duty, 
from emulation and hope, from all the proſ- 
peas which the beginning of life affords. If, 
dead to theſe calls, you already languiſh in 
flothful inaction, what will be able to quicken 
the more ſluggiſh current of advancing years ? 
Induſtry is not only the inſtrument of im- 
provement, but the foundation of pleaſure. 
Nothing 1s ſo oppoſite to the true enjoyment of 
life, as the relaxed and feeble ftate of an indo- 
lent mind. He who is a ſtranger to induſtry, 
may poſſeſs, but he cannot enjoy. For it is la- 
bour only which gives the reliſh to pleaſure. 


It is the appointed vehicle of every good to 


man. It is the indiſpenſable condition of our 
poſſeſſing a ſound mind, in a ſound body. 
Sloth is ſo inconſiſtent with both, that it is 
hard to determine whether it be a greater foe 
to virtue, or to health and happineſs. Inactive 
as it is in itſelf, its effects are fatally powerful. 
Though it appear a ſlowly flowing ſtream, yet 
it undermines all that is ſtable and flouriſhing. 


It not only ſaps the foundation of every virtue, 


but pours upon you a deluge of crimes and 

evils. It is like water which firft purifies by ſtag- 

nation, and then ſends up noxious vapours, 
and fills the atmoſphere with death. 

Fly, therefore, from idleneſs as the certain 

parent both of guilt and of ruin. And under 

E -? idleneſs 
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idleneſs I include, not mere inaction only, 
but all that circle of trifling occupations, in 
which too many ſaunter away their youth; per- 
petually engaged in frivolous ſociety, or pub- 
lic amuſements, in the labours of dreſs, or the 
oſtentation of their perſons. ls this the foun- 
dation which you lay for future uſefulneſs and 
eſteem ? By ſuch accompliſhments, do you 
hope to recommend yourſelves to the thinking 
part of the world, and to anſwer the expeCta- 
tions of your friends, and your country? 
Amuſements, youth requires. It were vain, 
it were cruel to prohibit them. But though 
allowable as the relaxation, they are moſt cul- 
pable as the buſineſs of the young. For they 
then become the gulph of time, and the poiſon 
of the mind. They foment bad paſſions. They 
weaken the manly powers. They ſink the 
native vigour of youth, into contemptible effe- 
minacy. 

Redeeming your time from ſuch dangerous 
waſte, ſeek to fill it with employments which you 
may review with ſatisfaction. The acquiſition 
of knowledge is one of the moſt honourable 
occupations of youth. The deſire of it diſco- 
vers a liberal mind, and is connected with ma- 

ny accompliſhments, and many virtues. But 
though your train of life ſhould not lead you to 
ſtudy, the courſe of education always furniſhes 
proper employments to a well diſpoſed mind. 
Whatever 
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Whatever yon purſue, be emulous to excel. 
enerous ambition, and ſenſibility to praiſe, 
are, eſpecially y at your age, among the marks of 
virtue. Think not that a any affluence of fortune, 
or any elevation of rank, exempts you from the 
duties of application; and induſt y. Induſtry 
is the law of our bein z it is tl e demand of 
nature, of reaſon, | ans of God. Remember 
always, that the years which now paſs 
oyer your heads, leaye permanent memorials 
behind them. From your thoughtleſs minds 
they may eſcape z but they remain in the re- 
membrance of God. They form an impor- 
tant part of the regiſter of your life. They 


will hereafter bear teſtimony either for or 


againſt you, at that day, when for all your acti- 


ons, but particularly for the employments of 
youth, you muſt give an account to Gd. 
Thus I have {et before you, ſome of the 
chief qualifications which belong to that ſober 
mind, that virtuous and religious character, 


' which the Apoſtle in my text recommends to 
youth ; piety, modeſty, truth, benevolence, 


temperance and induſtry, Whether your fu- 
ture courſe is deſtined to be long or ſhort, 
after this manner it ſhould commence ; and if 
it continue to be thus conducted, its concluſion, 
at what time ſoever i it arrives, will not be inglo- 
rious or unhappy. For, honourable age is net 
that which flandeth in length of time, or that 
which 
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avhich is meaſured by number of years. But wiſ- 
dom is the gray hair ts man, and an unſpatted life 
is old age. 

Let me finiſh the ſubject, with recalling 
your attention to that dependance on the bleſ- 
ting of Heaven, which, amidſt all your en- 
deavours after improvement, you ought conti- 
nually to preſerve. It is too common with the 
young, even when they reſolve to tread the 
path of virtue and honour, to ſet out with 
preſumptuous confidence in themſelves. 'Truſt- 
ing to their own abilities for carrying them ſuc- 
ceisfully through life, they are careleſs of ap- 
plying to God, or of deriving any aſſiſtance 


from what they are apt to reckon the gloomy 


diſcipline of religion. Alas! how little do 
they know the dangers which await them ? 
Neither human wiſdom, nor human virtue, 
unſupported by religion, are equal for the try- 
ing ſituations which often occur in life. By 


the ſhock of temptation, how frequently have 


the moſt virtuous intentions been overthrown ? 
Under the preſſure of diſaſter, how often has 
the greateſt conſtancy ſunk ? Every good and 


every perfect gift is from above. Wiſdom and 


virtue, as well as riches and honour, come from God, 
Deſtitute of his favour, you are in no better 
ſituation, with all your boaſted abilities, than 
orphans left to wander in a trackleſs deſert, 
without any guide to conduct them, or any 


eſter | 
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ſhelter to cover them from the gathering ſtorm. 
Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance, Ex- 
pect not, that your happineſs can be indepen- 
dent of him who made youth. By faith and 
repentance, apply to the redeemer of the 
world. By piety and prayer, ſeek the protec- 
tion of the God of Heaven. I conclude with 
the ſolemn words, in which a great Prince de- 
livered his dying charge to his ſon; words, 
which every young perſon ought to confider as 
addreſſed to himſelf, and to engrave deeply on 
his heart Thou Solomon, my ſon, know thou 
the God of thy fathers; and ſerve him qwith a per- 
fect heart, and with a willing mind. For the 
Lord fearcheth all hearts, and underſlandeth all 


the imaginations of the thoughts. If thou ſeek 


him, he awill be found of thee ; but if thou forſake 
him, he will caſt thee off for ever *, 


* I Chron, xxviil. 9. 
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ACT SERMON, 


Preached before the UNIVERSITY of 
OxFoRD, on ACT SUNDAY in the 
Afternoon, July 8, 1733. 


SECKER's 


Preached before the UNivaRs1iTyY of 
| OxrorD, on AcT:SUNDAY in the 
Afternoon, Fuly 8, 1733. 


Dur. xxxii. 46, 4/7. 
And he ſaid unto them, Set your hearts unio all the 


words, 2uhich I teſtify among you this. day ; which 


ye ſhall. command. your children. to obſerve to do, 
alliibe words. of this. law. 


Fer it is not a uain thing for . you : Becauſe; it is 


your life ; and through this thing ye ſhall pro- 
long your days .in the land. hither you go over 


Fordan to poſſeſs it. 
| 9b FP: Words contain the laſt-exhorta- 


tion, which Moſes, the great founder 


of the Jewiſh ſtate, gave his country- 


men, on the very day wherein he had notice 
of his approaching death. He had freed them, 
with infinite danger to himſelf, from Egyptian 


tyranny, . 


| 
| 
| 
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| tyranny, and the worſe bondage of idolatry and 


ſuperſtition : he had received for them, from 
God's own mouth, ſuch laws of life, as in their 
circumſtances were molt conducive to virtue 
and happineſs : theſe he had delivered to his 
people, eſtabliſhed on the ſureſt foundation of 
regard; affectionate reverence to the object of 
all duty, and Author of all good: he had la- 
boured, with infinite patience, through a long 


courſe of years, to cultivate in them this im- 


portant principle of religious obedience : and 


now, drawing near to the cloſe of a life ſpent 
in their ſervice, he recommends it again; firſt, 


with all the force of a moſt perſuaſive elo- 
quence z and afterwards, by every charm, that 
poetry itſelf could add; ſetting happineſs and 


miſery before them, in an ode of Divine ſubli- 


mity and ſpirit, which they are commanded by 
Heaven to learn themſelves and teach their poſ- 
terity. This thercfore he communicates in a 
ſolemn manner to the whole congregation, as 


the concluſion of all his cares for them; and 


then takes his ſinal leave in the exhortation of 
the Text, confirming once more at his death 
the importance of thoſe precepts, which he 
had been giving them through his whole life. 
Set your Hurts, fc. 

Their own obſervance of God? s law was ſe- 


curing the felicity of one gen-ration only : but 


educating their children 1 in religion and virtue, 
this 
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this was perpetuating bleſſings to each part of 
the ſociety, and to the whole: laſting proſperity 
and peace, in the good land they were going to 


poſſeſs; and in that better country *, of which 


it was an emblem, % for evermore f. 


The words afford then a juſt occaſion for 
ſpeaking, 


I. Of the advantages of right education : 
and, | 
II. The duty of endeavouring, that theſe 
advantages may be obtained. 
I. The advantages, and 1 5 8 of 
right education. 
Other creatures arrive, without their own 
care, at the ſmall perfection, of which they are 
capable, and there ſtop: but the whole of man's 


exiſtence, that appears, is a ſtate of diſcipline 


and progreſhon. Youth is his preparation for 


maturer years: this whole life, for another to 


come. Nature gives the abilities to improve; 


but the actual improvement, we are to have 


the pleaſure and the reward of giving ourſelves 
and one another. Some minds indeed, as ſome 
ſoils, may be fruitful without cultivation; 
others, barren with it; but the general neceſ- 
ſity is the ſame in both caſes; and in both, the 
richeſt, and moſt capable of producing good 
fruit, will be over- run, if neglected, with the 
rankeſt and worſt weeds, 


Now 


* Heb. Ki. 15. + PI. cxxxiii. 4. 
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Now the only univerſal precaution, that can 
be in this reſpect, chriſtianity hath furniſhed, 
by introducing, a ſtated: method of inſtruction, 
unknown before ; which, joined with the -pa- 
rents private care, is, to the generality of man- 
kind, fufficient for the purpoſes of intellectual 
and moral improvement. But to perſons of 
more extenſive influence, a more particular and 

appropriated inſtitution is neceſſary; for the 
world's ſake as well as their own. This, with 
regard to the teachers of religion, men almoſt 
without exception acknowledge: but too com- 
monly forget it in another caſe, of no leſs im- 
portance; theixs I mean, whoſe authority is to 
inforce the laws of conduct, and whoſe exam- 
ple to lead the way in life. Here ſometimes, 
a wrong care, often an imperfect one, is taken 
by the fondeſt parents. The outward accom- 
pliſhments and .decencies of behaviour they 
teach them with great exaQtneſs, and do well; 
but then, without the leaſt further proviſion, 
ſend them abroad into the, ſchool of the world, 
there to learn what they can. 'The conſequence 
is, what muſt naturally be expected: trifles and 

follies, ever readieſt at hand, and beſt ſuited to 
the unjudging. mind, get firſt into poſſeſſion; 
and, in many, leave place for nothing elſe to 
enter. Such, unqualified for the valuable em- 

ployments of life, muſt loſe their days in the 
low. amuſements of a falſe and effeminate po- 
liteneſs; 
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liteneſs; hoping for no higher a character than' 
a ſet of creatures, equally contemptible, can 
give one another by mutual admiration; and 
happy after' all; if they chance to preſerve an' 
innocent worthleſſneſs. : 

But ſuppoſe room left for ſome attention to 
knowledge; not even the forms of decent car- 
riage, though obvious things, are fully learnt 
without regular application: what ſort of ac- 
quaintance then with ſcience muſt that be, 
which is picked up occaſionally and by accident? 
A thorough one indeed we muſt judge it, were 
the firſt appearance to determine us: that air of 
ſufficiency, with which a perſon thus educated 
for the moſt part delivers his ſentiments. But 
if we examine, as the world will, what is un- 
der this appearance to ſupport it; then a mind 
is diſcovered, thoughtleſsly perſuaded of its 
own knowledge, where it is very ignorant; and 
affecting knowledge, even though it is conſci- 
ous of having none: firſt making haſtily what- 
ever determination is faſhionable, about queſ- 
tions half underſtood, and not at all conſidered, 
be their importance what it will; and then go- 


ing on immediately to act upon this determina- 


tion, without the leaſt diffidence, or the leaſt 
thought what the laws of human actions are; 
unmoved by reaſon, and ſcorning it: but chang- 
ing frequently on mere fancy, and fluctuating 
through life without rule or guide, from the 

forward 
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forward extravagancies of a profligate youth, 
to the end of an early and deſpicable old age. 
The benefits of converſation greatly depend 
on the previous attainments, both of thoſe, 
who are ſuppoſed to communicate knowledge, 
ind to receive it. If therefore inſtruction be 
neglected, converſation will grow trifling; if 
perverted, dangerous. Still, acquaintance with 
the world, however corrupted, may be an uſe- 
ful part of education; but then it muſt be the 
laſt. It gives a beautiful poliſn: but of this 
the beſt prepared mind will be the moſt ſuſcep- 
tible. It teaches many things: but good or 
bad, according as the learner is qualified to diſ- 
tinguiſh, He, whom improved good ſenſe 
hath enabled to obſerve upon common practice, 
will extract wiſdom and virtue from the vices 
and follies of mankind. But ſuch as are igno- 
rant, and capable only of imitating, will of 
courſe admire the worſt of what they ſee; 
and be the more effectually ruined, the more 
they aim to be accompliſhed. It is therefore a 
mercileſs thing, to throw out poor creatures, 
unprincipled in what is right, to ſhift for them- 
ſelves, where ſo much wrong is to be learnt. 
Regular cultivation of the underſtanding 
then is what good education begins with. The 
earlieſt branch of this, acquaintance with uſe- 
ful languages, unlocks the treaſures of ancient 


01 learning, and makes the improvements of every 
— age 
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age and climate our own. Then the politer 
parts-of literature moſt agreeably open the fa- 
culties, and form the taſte of young perſons; 
adorn our diſcourſe, and endear our company, 


in riper years; give a grace to wiſdom and vir- 


tue; relieve the fatigue of our buſy hours, and 


elegantly fill up the leiſure of our vacant ones. 
At the ſame time the art of juſt reaſoning op- 
portunely comes in, to curb the licence of ima- 
gination, and direct its force; to fix the foun- 
dations of ſcience; aſcertain the degrees of 
probability, and unveil ſpecious error. With 
this guide we proceed ſecurely. Knowledge 
of nature opens the univerſe to our view; en- 
ables us to judge worthily of the conſtitution 
of things; ſecures us from the weakneſs of vul- 
gar ſuperſtitions; and contributes, in many 


ways, to the health and ſecurity, the conveni- 


ence and pleaſure of human life. If from 
hence we goon to ſurvey mankind; a contem- 
plation of their different ſtates. in different - 
ages, and eſpecially of their ancient regulations 
and laws, the publick wiſdom of brave and 
great nations, will furniſh variety of uſeful re- 


flections to the mind: often teaching us to im- 


prove our own condition, often to be happy in 


it. 


It muſt be obvious, how rational an enter- 
tainment theſe things are; and how uſeful ma- 


terials they furniſh, to n and perfect that 
prudence 
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prudence and good ſenſe, which not only car- 
ries us through the buſineſs of life, but gives 
reliſh and ſtability to the pleaſures of it. If 
then knowledge ought to be attained, the way 


to it ought to be made eaſy; by removing dif- 


ficulties, cautioning againſt miſtakes, and lead- 
ing forwards in a right method. Above all, 
application ought to be ſecured, by the autho- 
rity of a prudent inſtructor, and emulation 
excited, by a number of fellow-learners. 

But if education ſtop here, it hath only given 
abilities and powers, the direction of which to 
right or wrong purpoſes is greatly uncertain ſtill. 
He that knows not the proper uſe of ' his own 
being; what is man and whereto ſerveth he, 
what is his good and what is his evil *; may eaſily 
employ his other knowledge, ſo as to-be much 
the worſe for it. This enquiry then is he im- 
portant one. Various methods of conducting 
life preſent themſelves ; contradictory inclina- 
tions demand to be pratified : the conflict is 
painful: the end of it may be more ſo: which 
way is right, and which ſhall we take? Now 


there is a ſcience, that can direct us here: can 
ſhow us an inward principle; endued with na- 


tive authority to govern all the reſt: obedience 
to which gives a ſteady aim and ſelf- approba- 
tion to our conduct, beſtows on us the trueſt 


ſatisfactions of life, and delivers us from its 


ſoreſt a 
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ſoreſt evils. Nor are morals only the ſource of 
private happineſs, but the great foundation of 
mutual ſecurity, the only one of eſteem and 
friendſhip amongſt men. A perſon of true 
| goodneſs, though otherwiſe of ſmall accom- 
pliſhments, will always make an amiable figure 
in ſociety, and be a valuable part of it: where- 
as, without a virtuous heart, the ſuperior abi- 
lities of the great man will only render him a 
more extenſive miſchief; and the deceitful 
agreeableneſs of the gay man qualify him to 
miſlead, betray, and ruin, more entirely, thoſe 
with whom he converſes. Thus wherever 
wickedneſs increaſes, will miſery increaſe 
alſo; till the end be umverſal confuſi- 
on. For though a conſtitution, ſinking under 
vice, may preſerve for ſome time the florid look 
of health ; yet inward ſtrength, and laſting 
vigour are what nothing but virtue, public and 
private, can give to any people. This is that 
true wiſdom, in whoſe right hand is length of 
days, and in her left, riches and honour *, 

Now the foundations of virtue are indeed 
laid by nature, both in the reaſon and affections 
of mankind, though fallen : but reaſon 1s ſo 
often inattentive, and affections are ſo eaſily 
depraved, that without further care, thoſe mo- 
ral principles, which make the beſt part of our 
inward frame, will in moſt men be greatly ob- 
F ſcured, 
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ſcured, and in ſome, to all appearance, quite 
effaced. And, were even thoſe of righter 
minds left each to form their private ſyſtem, 
tenderneſs for their own failings, or prejudice 
for thoſe of the world, would often lead them 
into imperfect notions and wrong practice. 
One indiſpenſable branch then of liberal educa- 


122 


tion is an accurate inſtitution in this important 


ſcience: to pull off the diſguiſes which vice 
affects to wear; and place the conſequences of 
it in a juſt light; to point out the leſs obvious 
advantages of virtue, and ſhew its reſtraints to 
end in real freedom; to repreſent the ſtrict 
connexions of its ſeveral parts, and make 
ſtrong the proof, that knowledge of wickedneſs 
is not wiſdom, neither at any time the Council of 


ſinners prudence *. 


And when ſhould the ſcience of life be 
taught, but in the beginning of life, before 
evil habits are added to original depravity: 


-whilſt the natural regard to truth and right, 


the only inward reſtraint of incautious youth, 
remains comparatively incorrupt; and the 
ſeeds of ſin lie yet ſomewhat looſe on the ſur- 
face of -the mind ; much harder to be cleared 
away, when once they have taken root, and 
twiſted themſelves ſtrongly about the heart. 
This therefore is the favourable opportunity, in 
which authority and reaſon muſt exert at once 


their joint force, For diſcipline without in- 
ſtruction 


Pg 
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ſtruction is mere tyranny; and inſtruction 
without diſcipline, little better than uſeleſs 
talk. Things owned to be fit and, good are ne- 
glected, becauſe difagreeable : Things evi- 
dently hurtful purſued for preſent pleaſure. 
Here authority comes in to the aid of reaſon ; 
inforces virtuous application; reſtrains vicious 
indulgences; tempers the warmth of youth; 
prepares us for the future ſubordinations of lite; 
conducts us ſafe through the unſeen dangers of 
our moſt dangerous time; and then by gentle 
degrees withdraws its influence, as the power 
of ſelf-government grows up. Where want 
of this care leaves young perſons too ſoon in 
the worlt of hands, their on; it is dreadful 
to ſee, into what irretrievable miſeries they 
plunge, in the very beginning of their courſe. 
And therefore, the more liberty they are after- 
wards to enjoy; the more prudent, though 
not ſtricter reſtraint they ſhould be under at 
firſt; and entered by flow ſteps into the world 
at large, with all poſſible cautions given them 
of the hazards they are going upon, and (God 
knows) have little reaſon to be eager for. 

But the moſt ſerious part of education is 
wanting ſtill: the part which leads us, by the 
eſteem of moral excellence, to honour and love 
that Being, in whom the perfection of it 
dwells; and extends our in ward ſenſe of duty, 


ſuggeſted firſt by the low and ſhort-lived rela- 
F 2 tions 
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tions between us and our fellow-creatures, to 
the higheſt poſſible and eternal object of it, the 
Creator and Ruler of this univerſe. He, by 
whoſe pleaſure we are, from whoſe favour all 
that we enjoy and hope for comes, according 
to whoſe determination our whole exiſtence 
ſhall be happy or miſerable, is not ſurely one 
with whom we are unconcerned. And, how- 
ever, a baſe nature may value itſelf on the im- 
potent affectation of flighting God; every 
worthy mind will delight to expreſs that vene- 
ration, and pay that obedience, which are due 
to him, who is the Lord of all: due by every 
ſtrongeſt claim, whether unaſſiſted reaſon dif- 
cover the general laws of his moral kingdom; 
or infinite wiſdom, the beſt judge of our cir- 
cumſtances, condeſcend to adapt to them fur- 
ther obligations. It is indeed the ſenſe of our 
living under his government and care, that 
makes our condition of being deſirable. Reli- 
gion, filling the mind with that object which it 
naturally ſeeks, a ſovereign protector, infinite- 
ly wiſe and good, effectually excludes all ſuper- 
ſtitious terrors; and, far from depreſſing the 
tendereſt ſpirit, exalts us into every thought 
and every hope, that is great and noble. Tur- 
bulence and paſſions, and obſtinacy of ſelf-will, 
theſe are the things, that tear and weaken the 
ſoul: Reverence of God, by awing them into 
compoſure, ſtrengthens every inward principle 

that 
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that ought to be ſtrong; and iſ it prunes the 
luxuriances, promotes by ſo doing the vigour 
of the mind. Religion comprehends at once 
every motive, both of virtue and of private in- 
tereſt, that can either direct or ſupport the 
heart in every part of conduct; joins in per- 

petual union our duty and our happineſs; and 
makes the univerſal ſcheme of things confilt- 
ent, beautiful, and good. 

Surely then, principles of ſuch a tendency 
ought to have an early and diligent cultivation 
in every breaſt; but theirs eſpecially, whoſe 
rank or profeſſion will make it of the moſt 
publick conſequence. They, who object a- 
gainſt this care, as inſtilling prejudices, ſhould 
conſider, that virtue, honour, decency are 
prejudices juſt of the ſame ſort; and think 
what would follow, were men to enter upon 
life free from the biaſs of any one good quality. 
But in truth, God himſelf, not man, hath 
planted theſe juſt prepoſſeſhons in the heart: 
and all that education does, 1s to favour their 
growth. Religion and the evidences for it may 
indeed be unfairly repreſented by its teachers: 
and what part of knowledge may not ? But are 
only the teachers of religion capable of miſ- 
repreſenting it? Hath not every vicious man 
as ſtrong a motive to incline him againſt it, as 
even thoſe maintained by it have, to incline them 


in its favour ? Hath not fondneſs of novelty 
3 and, 
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and affectation of ſuperior ſenſe and learning, ag 
great influence on ſome perſons, as credulity 


can have on others ? Do we not every day ſee 


men determine poſitively againſt religion, who 


are known never once to have thought of it in 
earneſt; and attack it by all the unfair arts in 
the world, whilſt they themſelves are declaim- 


ing againſt ſuch arts? Do we not ſee them 


even triumph in the thought of its being falſe, 
though the everlaſting happineſs of every good 
man depends upon its truth? And are theſe 


the worthy ſpirits, to whoſe tutoring young 


perſons are to be delivered over in their native 
ignorance, for fear of prejudices ? Or is it not 
on all accounts wiſe and fit, that the mind, 
whilſt untainted with evil communicarion or 


vice, ſhould have the moſt important of all 


truths confirmed to it by proper arguments z 
and be formed to the right and happy temper, 
of chearful obedience to the greateſt and belt 
of Beings, the Father and God of our lives“. 
Since therefore inſtruction of youth in reli- 
gion, virtue, and knowledge, appears attended 
with ſo many advantages, it follows, 

II. That all perſons concerned ſhould endea- 
vour, with united care, in their ſeveral ſtations, 
that theſe advantages may be effectually ob- 
tained; eſpecially in the places dedicated to 
that purpoſe. 

5 The 
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The publick care, in this reſpect, we muſt 
ever gratefully own, continued through a long 
ſucceſhon of our princes ; and flouriſhing {till 
in its height, under the adminiſtration of a 
King, zealous for the happineſs of his people, 
and reſolute to maintain all the rights of all his 
fubjects. Next to whoſe aſſured and experi- 
enced protection we cannot but graciouſly ac- 
knowledge the gracicus munificence of his 
royal conſort; therefore bountiful to religion 
and learning, becauſe the moſt intimately 
knows their value, and moſt aſſectionately eſ- 
teems them. 

Secure then of the publick favour to whate- 
ver is connected with the publick good; we 
have only their attention to ſolicit who are per- 
ſonally intereſted : parents, or whoever ſupply 
their place; the conductors of education; 
and, the young perſons to be educated. 

To you, who are parents, nature itſelf hath 
given a tender concern for your childrens wel- 
fare, as your own; and reminds you juſtly, 
that, as you have brought them into the dan- 
gers of life, your buſineſs is to provide, that 
they get well through them. Now the only 
proviſion commonly attended to, of wealth 
and honours, can never produce happineſs, 
unleſs the mind, on which all depends, be' 
taught to enjoy them properly. Fortune with- 
out this, will but lead them to more abandoned 
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fallies of extravagance; and rank expoſe them 
to more publick cenſure. Education then is the 
great care, with which you are entruſted ; 
ſcarce more for their ſakes than your own. 
You may be negligent of your ſon's inſtruCti- 
on : but it is on you, as well as himſelf, that 
his ignorance and contemptibleneſs will bring 
both reproach and inconvenience, You may 
be regardleſs of his morals : but you may be 
the perſon, who will at laft the moſt ſeverely 
feel his want of them. You may be indiffer- 
ent about his religion : but remember, duti- 
fulneſs to you is one great precept of religion: 
and all the reſt promote ſuch habits, as you 
may bitterly repent, when it is too late, your 
omiſſion to cultivate in him; and live and die 
miſerable on his account, whom timely care 

would have made your joy and honour. 
Parents therefore ſhould always be friends to 
education, and to places of education: ſhould 
wiſh well to them; and never, without great 
reaſon think ill of them. The enemies of re- 
ligion and virtue, an increaſing number, will 
of courſe be enemies to thoſe who teach them; 
and the more ſo, the more carefully they 
teach them. The enemies to either part of our 
happy conſtitution, will look with an evil eye 
on eſtabliſhments, deſigned for the ſupport of 
both: more private motives will excite injuri- 
ous treatment of them from ſome perſons. 
| And 
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And even thoſe of better meaning, may be 
engaged by miſinformations and prejudices, to 
paſs harſh judgments and ſay unfriendly things. 
But reaſonable men will always diſtinguiſh, by 
what perſon, on what grounds, with what 
temper, and what views, diſadvantageous cha- 
racters are given, or reports raiſed. They will 
alſo conſider, that the unhappy diviſions of 
this nation cannot but have cauſed, on all 
ſides, in length of time, ſome degree of wrong 
opinion and wrong conduct towards one ano- 
ther; mutual jealouſies and miſunderſtandings 
between thoſe, whoſe intereſts, and whoſe in- 
tentions, were in general the fame : Differen- 
ces, which it muſt be ruinous to heighten, 
dangerous to continue, uſeleſs to paſs judgment 
in; but moſt important to reconcile, by ſuch 
conduct on every hand, as may give no ſuſ- 
picion of ill deſign, but all proofs of good. 
Friendly methods will not fail to unite the 
hearts of men; and make them ſuſceptible of 
mutual advice and improvement, aſſiſtance and 
benefit. Whoever will view the ſeats of learn- 
ing, with theſe conſiderations preſent to his 
mind, will judge favourably concerning them, 
and not only admire the pious bounty of our 
anceſtors, who dedicated theſe delightful re- 
treats to knowledge and virtue, founded 
theſe beautiful ſtructures, enriched them with 
ſuch amazing treaſures of literature, and pro- 
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vided ſo nobly for the accommodation of fit 
perſons to enjoy and communicate the inſtructi- 
on of them; but be thankful for the many and 
great bleſſings, which they have conveyed to 
every age, and will, we hope, derive to lateſt 
poſterity. | 

Ideas of perfection are viſionary things: but 
look into fact, and where will thoſe, who in- 
veigh againſt the education of our univerſities, 
recommend a more improving one? The in- 
dulgent ſoftneſs of the parents family is apt, 
at beſt, to give young perſons a moſt unhappy 
effeminateneſs; the governor, if he hath abili- 
ties, hath ſcarce ever authority to inforce dili- 
gence z want of rivals keeps the mind lan- 


_ guid 3 and upon the whole, ſeldom any thing 


conſiderable comes out. If now the contrary me- 
thod be taken, of ſending them, raw and unin- 
ſtructed, to viſit foreign countries; what im- 
provement will minds unprepared for improve- 


ment make there? As to religion; the diſuſe 


of frequenting its exerciſes, and the daily 
view of its ccrruptions, will be in danger of 
eſfacing all regard to it. With reſpect to mo- 


rals; in the midſt of ſo great temptation, ſo 


little reſtraint, and ſo general bad example, it 
muſt be a high degree of virtue, that can keep 


itſelf in countenance. Then for ſuch oppor- 


tunit ies of inſtruction, as different laws, man- 
ners, and cuſtomns, may be ſuppoſed to give, 
theſe 
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theſe require a mind trained up before-hand to 
attention and judgment. On all others they 
will be juſt as likely to make wrong impreſſions 
as right, if they make any: but i ideed what 
impreſſions of all kinds are uſually made, and 
how far the improvements brought home an— 
ſwer the national expence for them, lies with- 
in the compaſs of daily obſervation. 

If then, in the next place, we compare at 
leaſt foreign univerſities with our own : is their 
theology worthier of God, more conformable 
to reaſon and primitive chriſtianity; is their 
philoſophy juſter and more ſolid, leſs full of 
imagination and hypotheſis ; than that of our 
great countrymen, whoſe names I need not' 
tuggeſt ? Will the ornamental rewards of 
learning be more fitly beſtowed, where no time 
previous to the application for them is requir- 
ed? will induſtry / be more univerſal, without 
any inſpection over it; behaviour more regu- 
lar, without any rule ſet to it; than where 
young perſons are formed into orderly ſocieties, 
diſtinguiſhed by proper habits, reſtrained to 
proper hours, obliged to proper ſtudies, and 
watched over with continual care? Miſcarria- 
ges, after all, will happen in ſuch numbers of 
fuch an age. But the general good order that 
reigns here, to moſt foreigners, not the worſt 
judges in this caſe, appears incredible when 
related, and very ſurpriſing when ſeen, - It re- 

mains 


mains only to wiſh, what there never was 
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more hope of; that, as our univerſities have 
long excelled all others, they may continually 
1mprove upon themſelves. 

But ſtill, parents muſt not expect their chil- 
drens improvement ſhould be great, unleſs they 
contribute their own ſhare to it. If indolence 


and luxury be taught them by bad example, or 


prejudice againſt every thing ſerious and 
praiſe-worthy by bad converſation, before they 
come hither ; if they come with little or no 
charge given about regularity and application, 
but licence be claimed for them in proportion 
to their quality; or if, after the mere form of 
a ſhort confinement here, they are let immedi- 


ately looſe, to wear off by negligence and pro- 


fligateneſs the few flight good impreſſions that 
could be made; what room hath the parent to 
hope for improvement, or complain if none 
be found? > 7 | 
But let him be careful in his own duty firſt 
then the perſons, to whom he commits his 
child afterwards, will undertake with ſome 
comfort an office, laborious and important at 
all times; but particularly ſo in an age of un- 
common corruption: when the expectations of 
good men are more than ever fixcd on their 
diſcharging this truſt well; and their failure 


will give bad ones the double joy, of ſeeing 


wickedneſs flouriſh, and accuſing them for it. 
Complaints 
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Complaints indeed of unjuſt accuſations were 
never better grounded: but complaints alone 
will do little good; and even deſerved returns 
of bitterneſs may do much harm. The only 
remedy is, that by well doing ave put to filence * 
the unreaſonableneſs of ill perſons, and ſecure 
the protection of thoſe who mean well. 
The educator of youth therefore will firſt 
perfect himſelf in each needful qualification, 


and then apply to forming others. In every 


ſcience he will join the diſcoveries of later 


times with ſuch inſtruction, as may render the 
learning of former ages intelligible ; and pru- 


dently direct the more particular attention of 
each perſon to ſuch things, as may chieſly re- 
late to their future part in life. 


The foundations of religion he will by deep 


and ſtrong : recommending the great articles of 
it, not to the paſſions of thoſe under his care, 


by warmth and vehemence ; but to their rea- 
ſon and faith, by juſt explications and conclu- 
ſive arguments: neither loading revelation 
with unauthorized doctrines and needleſs diffi- 
culties; nor yielding up the leaſt real part of 
it to defend the reſt; nor altering the leaſt to 
give it a more plauſible appearance. A dif- 
puting and cavilling temper he will endeavour 


to repreſs; but will treat with all tenderneſs 
the doubts of an ingenuous mind; and ever 


Encourage 
1 Pet. ii. 15. 
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encourage that ſacred regard to truth, which 


makes men worthy of eſteem, even whilſt 
they err, and is the great ſecurity of their re- 


turning into the right way. He will take fit 
opportunity of ſhowing, how cloſely a due re- 
gard to the teachers of religion and virtue is 
connected with the praClice of both. But the 
perſons, whoſe employment teaching them is 
to be, he will ſtudiouſly warn, that the only 
way of fecuring this regard is, by uſeful and 
exemplary lives; prudent and inoffenſive con- 
duct; and fo hearty a friendſhip to all juſt and 
reaſonable liberty, as may give them unſuſpect- 
ed authority to oppoſe the diſſolute licentiouſ- 
neſs, that in vain aſſumes its name. 

Io civil government he will conſcientiouſly 
teach that dutiful obedience and honour, which 
Chriſtianity requires all ſubjects to pay; and 
which the happieſt ſubjects in the world ought 


to pay with the chearfulleſt gratitude. He will 


diſcourage with all poſſible care, the rage of 
party zeal; which warm and inexpericnted 
minds too often miſtake for publick ſpirit. 
Admitted in this fair diſguiſe, it poſſeſſes the 
whole man; tinctures his way of thinking on 
almoſt every ſubject ; leads him to hate and in- 
jure worthy perſons, to admire and aſſociate 
amongſt very bad ones; with whom this im- 
moral temper ſtands in the ſtead of all merit, 
whilſt indeed it hinders the acquiring of any. 


As life goes on, theſe evils encreaſe: of which 
| | "gl 


. 
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all the world complains, but unhappily indulges 
them at the ſame time; inſtead of each curb- 
ing, on his own fide, the eagerneſs and keenneſs 
of ſo malevolent a principle. Young perſons 
ſhould therefore be reminded, that the ſeats of 
learning are purpoſely ſecreted from the buſy 
ſcenes of life; that the time for engaging in 
thoſe will come but too ſoon : and mean while 
the generous ardor of youth ſhould be exert- 
ed in making the preparation of uſeful know- 
ledge and virtuous habits; but ever tempered 
with ſuch mildneſs and diffidence concerning 
matters of which they need not judge yet, as 
they will every day ſee more neceſſary in order 

to judge and act right. 
This 1s indeed one part of morals: and on 
every other part the director of education will 
have an attentive eye. Even the ſallies of a 
well-meant fervor he will prudently moderate, 
when they give religion a gloomy appearance, 
or add to it a needleſs burden. But much more 
ſtrictly will he guard againſt the oppofite ex- 
treme of libertiniſm and profaneneſs: labour- 
inz to keep up, not only an outward form of re- 
gularity, but a ſerious awe of God, and ſenſe 
of duty, in every mind: watching over each 
tendency to vice: and conſidering wilful ne- 
glect of application, as a dangerous kind of 
guilt. In order to this great end of preſerving 
morals, he will preſerve and countenance, as 
far 
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far as it remains poſſible, that temperance of 
living, ſimplicity of appearance. and frugalit 

of expence, which are uſually brought hither, 
and ſo peculiarly ſuit this inſtitution z which 
keep the mind in fit temper for the exerciſe 
of its faculties, and defend it from the corrupti- 
ons of luxury and vanity ; lay the foundations 
of health and prudence in men for the reſt of 


their days, and prepare them to be virtuous 


and eaſy in whatever ſtations may prove their. 
ſhare. 

It remains only now, that the perſon, of 
whom all this care is taken, ſhould know and 
improve his own happineſs. 'Too many there 
are, that ſet out upon the important journey 
of life, without a ſkilful, or perhaps a friendly 
hand, to conduct them through the difficulties 
of the untried and hazardous way. 'Theſe are 
greatly excuſable in their faults, and pitiable in 
their miſeries. But of you God and man will 
expect attainments that may bear proportion to 


the advantages, with which you are bleſſed. 


Nature engages your parents; duty, honour, 
and intereſt, your inſtructors, to conſult your 
welfare: which they deſire as much as your- 
ſelves, and underſtand better. Reſtrain there- 
fore, and apply yourſelves as they direct; 
though you not only feel it painful, but ſee it 
not yet beneficial: and truſt thoſe, who have all 
imaginable claim to be truſted, that, by quick 
degrecs, 
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degrees, the pain will wear off, and the benefit 
be evident. 


Their province, who are devoted to the ſer- 
vice of religion, will be to appear, perhaps af- 
ter a very ſhort preparation, in an age ſtrongly 
prejudiced againſt them and their function : 
ſure objects, without merit, of contempt and 
hatred ; but with it, capable ſtill of being eſ- 
teemed and ufcful. This fituation, you ſee, 
requires in the firit place, that you carefully 
acquaint yourſelves with the proofs, the doc- 
trines, and precepts of the Goſpel revelation, 
Fear not therefore making free inquiry into 
| every thing. Others inquire with bad inten- 
tion: if you do it not with good, you will want 
true learning, to oppoſe againſt the falſe and 
half-learning of unbelievers. Only begin not 
your enquiry, till you are qualified : and end it 
not, till you have conſidered matters thoroughly. 
Young minds, and often the moſt generous of 
them, are apt to purſue truth with an impati- 
ence, that occaſions their miſſing it. Nothing 
ought ever to ſtand againſt full evidence, well 
weighed; but many things may induce thoſe, 
who have yet had little time for thought, to 
think again, and be diffident in the mean while, 
For not only the world too commonly imputes 
to a man, all his life, the indigeſted notions of 
tus early years; but perſons liſt themſelves by 
poſitive talk, and then cannot retreati With 

oh this 
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this caution, and with due method, diligence 


will go far in acquiring knowledge. But 


knowledge is only one part of what muſt 


be attended to. The unguarded conduct, 
even of perſons of younger days, will be trea- 
ſured up in many a malicious memory to their 
future diſadvantage; and though an affectation 


of untimely gravity fits ill, yet innocence and 


piety are the duties of every age. They eſpe- 
cially, whoſe proreſſion wiil make a ſtricter ab- 
ſtinence from doubtful and imprudent pleaſures 
expected of them hereafter, will find it much 
the ſafeſt and eaſieſt to begin now; and by an 
uniform life, grow regularly up into that eſ- 
teem, which their deſtination will require. 


And though neither the ſame diligence of 


application, nor ſuch accuracy of conduct, 
may appear neceſſary in thoſe of higher rank; 
yet an improved underſtanding muſt be an ad- 
vantage, and the want of it a blemiſh, propor. 
tionably conſpicuous, as the ſtation in which 
either appears, is publick; and the choice, 
how life ſhall be ſpent, 1s always important in 
the ſame degree, as the perſons are who make 
it. Such therefore, of all others, ſhould not 
take it haſtily for granted, than an immoral 
courſe is right. To begin with virtue, at leaſt 
till fair inquiry rejects it, is evidently. the ſafe 
part. No one ever bitterly condemned himſelf, 


that he had ſpent his younger years ſoberly; 


many 
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many have, that they did not. Then, ſome 
degrees of vice are owned to produce miſery 
and every vice leads on to worſe degrees of it- 
ſelf, and variety of others. Or, though a vi- 
cious perſon could depend on ſuffering no pre- 
ſent harm; yet he cannot fail of doing a great 
deal: and a man would not chooſe, that the 
chief traces, which he leaves behind him, to 
mark out his paſſage through life, ſhould be ſo 
many injuries done his fellow creatures. At 
leaſt no one would venture upon this, till he 
were ſure there is no ſuperior inſpector of his 
conduct. Now there cannot be certainty a- 
gainſt religion; and there are ſuch evidences 
for it, as muſt require more than a few ſlight 
cavils or bold jeſts, to overturn them. A care- 
ful examination then it juſtly demands. And 
if upon ſuch examination it prove true, as un- 
doubte lly it will; remember it is a moſt ſerious 
truth, in which the foremoſt of mankind is 
equally concerned with the meaneſt. There- 
fore in a caſe of ſuch moment, let no falſe 
ſhame, nor favourite paſſion prevail over you; 
but give your hearts early to the Lord that made 
you *®, Lay the foundation of your lives here 
on the firm ground of chriſtian faith; and 
build upon it whatever is juſt and good, wor- 
thy and noble, till the ſtructure be complete in 
moral beauty. 'The world, into which you 


are 
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are entering, lies in wait with variety of temp- 
tations, Unfavourable ſentiments of religion 
will ſoon be ſuggeſted to you; and all the 
ſnares of luxury, falſe honour, and intereſt, 
ſpread in your way; which with moſt of your 
rank are too ſucceſsful, and to many fatal, 
Happy the few, that in any part of life become 
ſenſible of their errors; and with painful reſo- 
lution, tread back the wrong ſteps, which they 
have taken! but happieſt of men is he, who, 
by an even courſe of right conduct, from the 
firſt, as far as human frailty permits, hath 
at once avoided the miſeries of ſin, the ſor- 
rows of repentance, and the difficulties of vir- 
tue; who not only can think of his preſent 
ſtate with compoſure, but reflect on his paſt 
behaviour with thankful approbation, and look 
forwards with unmixed joy to that important 
future hour, when he ſhall appear before God, 
and humbly offer to him a whole life ſpent in 
r 
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Hebrews, xii. part of ver. 1. | 


| The ſin that doth fo egſily beſet us. "i 


Pn are writers of ſome reputation | 
in Phyſick, who have undertaken to 
explain, to what particular diſeaſes | 
men are expoſed. by each profeſſion and employ- | 
ment. Whatever their ſucceſs has been, the de- 
ſign was certainly good; and, if the attempt is | 
not too difficult, it will be uſeful to purſue 
the ſame plan in our moral inquiries. We 
frequently exhort every man to obſerve with 
care. the complexion and temper of his ſoul 1 
and to apply all ſuch remedies, as may either | 
prevent or palliate thoſe diſorders, to which 
his natural conſtitution makes him ſubject. 
But every man is not able to judge of 'his 1 
own diſpoſitions; and what we call nature is 
more 
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more often habit. It would be well therefore 
if we could aſſiſt the diligent ſearcher of his 
heart, by ſhewing him, what vices uſually 
accompany his ſituation and circumſtances, 
He will more eafily diſcover his own perſonal 
character, if he is acquainted with that of the 
rank or order to which he belongs. 

Very little pains have been employed by 
any moral writers to this purpoſe. They 
have told us perhaps, what are the faults of 
youth, and of age; what the dangers of 
riches, and of poverty: but if any thing has 
been ſaid concerning the characters of parti- 
cular profeſſions, it has been by the ſatyriſts, 
not the ſerious moraliſts. It will not, I hope, 
be thought, that I wander into their pro- 
vince if I enter on that part of this ſubjeQ 
which moſt nearly concerns ourſelves, and 
' Inquire, what are the chief difficulties and 
dangers in the practice of virtue, to which 
men of retired and ſtudious lives, abſtracted 
in a great degree from the pleaſures, the buſi- 
neſs, and the converſation of the world, are 
expoſed. 

And the fault that firſt offers itſelf, as 
moſt immediately connected with ſuch a 
ſituation, and from which almoſt all its 
others dangers ſpring, is an habit of indolence. 
Not labour only, but induſtry of every kind, 
is ue attended with ſome portion of 

preſent 
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preſent uneaſineſs. But, this virtue being of 
much importance to the general welfare of 
mankind, a particular proviſion has been 
made for it in the conſtitution of the world. 
It is not left, like many other virtues, under 
the guardianſhip of reaſon and reflection; 
but its mother, neceſſity, 1s ever living and 
watchful to preſerve it. The greateſt part 
of mankind muſt labour or periſh. Many 
others are conſtantly engaged in providing 
for the eaſe and ſatisfaction of themſelves and 
their families. Even the votaries of plea- 
ſure are obliged to attend it at fixt places and 
ſeaſons; and enjoy it under ſuch conditions, 
as change their amuſements into buſineſs. 
On thoſe only who are withdrawn from the 
pleaſures and the pains of ſocial life, have 
the immediate motives to induſtry no in- 
fluence. And, though they may eafily diſcern, 
that, by the appointment of God, every thing 
good and valuable is the reward of our 
carneſt endeavours; that, without them, 
wealth and honour can ſeldom, learning and 
virtue can never, be acquired; yet are there 
not many men in whom the ſtrength of rea- 
ſon, unaſſiſted by paſſion, is able to qt 
againſt a preſent pain. 

The paſſions are another excellent con- 
trivance of the Author of Nature, to keep 
all the faculties of our ſouls active and 

G - vigorous, 
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vigorous. When the immediate occaſions 
of induſtry ceaſe, theſe often ſupply the 
want of them. And how nicely they are 
adjuſted to the general ſtate and condition of 
mankind, may be obſerved in this, as in in- 
numerable other inſtances. Though we hear 
Jo many complaints of their mighty force; 
yet diminiſh it a little, and they are uſeleſs, 
Place a man in a ſituation, where they are 
not frequently exerciſed; and he is in danger 
of ſinking into an unfeeling lethargy. Such 
is the ſituation we are conſidering. For the 
exerciſe of the paſſions ariſes chiefly from 
the various turns and accidents in human 
affairs. What we experience at all times, 
will at no time affect us. If a man's life 
runs on in the ſame even tenor, yeſterday, 
and to-day, and to-morrow; all the events 
of it paſs by him unnoticed: there is nothing 
to awaken his attention, much leſs to move 
his paſſions: he becomes indifferent to every 
acquirement, fatigued with every purſuit. 

It cannot be doubted but the mind may 
be employed in a cloſet, and as fully en- 
gaged in a ſearch after knowledge, as in the 
more noiſy ſcenes of buſineſs or folly. And 
the force of an uncommon genius, the 
proſpect of reputation or advantage, or even 
a ſtrong habit of induſtry early acquired, 
may ſometimes prevent that ſatiety, which 
1 is 
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is apt to mix itſelf with all human con- 
ditions. But it will require more than an 
ordinary ſhare of reſolution, for one of only 
moderate abilities, who has no expeQation 
of making any great diſcoveries, or of ob- 
taining any . confiderable rewards by his pro- 
greſs in learning, to continue the purſuit of 
it during his whole life, unleſs he is often 
relieved by other occupations or amuſements. 
The fame taſk conſtantly repeated muſt at 
length prove irkſome. The moſt delicious 
repaſt, if ſet before us every day, would be- 
come inſipid or diſtaſteful. 

We muſt therefore confeſs, that a ſtation, 
which removes the common motives to in- 
duſtry z which impairs the vigour of the 
paſſions, its chief ſupports; and at the ſame 
time renders it more than uſually burthenſome ; 
is likely to make men indolent. 

Indolence, in a Being, whoſe faculties all 
depend, both for their preſervation and im- 
provement, on continual exerciſe, is un- 
queſtionably a great fault. But it comes not 


without a long train of attendants, That 


we may view them diſtinctly, let us conſider 
the miſchievous effects of this habit, and of 
the retirement which produces it on the under- 
ſtanding and the affections. 

Any ſerious employment of the under- 
ſtanding is inconſiſtent with habitual indo- 
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lence. Diſcuſſion and inquiry are always 
laborious. Time and patience and pains are 
neceſſary to ſeparate truth from falſehood; 
to collect, and to compoſe the arguments on 
each fide. Prejudices ariſing from temper, 
from education, from intereſt, and from in- 
numerable other cauſes, are not eaſily over- 
come. And when a ray of reaſon breaks 
through them, reſolution is wanted to follow 
ſteadily its guidance. And yet without this 
labour we forfeit all the uſe and benefit of 
our underſtanding. If we ſnatch the firſt 
appearances, and fit down contented with 
them, te what purpoſe is it, that we are 
able to inveſtigate hidden truths? What 
avails our faculty of judging, if we ſuffer 
each thin pretence to conceal them from us ? 
It might be expected, that they, who 
entertain every wandering opinion without 
examination, ſhould diſmiſs 1t without regret 
on the arrival of a new gueſt. But the fact 
is otherwiſe. This kind of levity is attended 
with obſtinacy. The ſame diſpoſition which 
leads men into error, makes them unwilling 
to correct it. A ſtate of doubtfulneſs is a 
ſtate of uneaſineſs. The mind therefore 
haſtens to the end of its journey; but to 
trace its ſteps back again, and examine all 
the windings, by which the truth may have 
eſcaped, 
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eſcaped, is to the indolent an intolerable la- 
bour. 

But if this diſpoſition is the parent of ob- 
ſtinacy, retirement is its nurſe. The retired 
man's thoughts are confined to few ſubjects, 
his converſation to few perſons. As theſe 
will uſually fall into the ſame habit of think- 
ing, and be reſtrained within the ſame little 

compaſs, each will confirm himſelf, and 
each the others, in the ſentiments they have 
embraced: whilſt the mind, which ranges 
through the various fields of ſcience, will be 
leſs fond of each notion; and, when men of 
different characters and employments meet, 
oppoſite prejudices will check each other, 
and nature and reaſon, upon the whole, pre- 
vail. Even an unreſtrained converſation 
among our own countrymen is not uſually 
thought a ſufficient ſecurity againſt narrow 
and illiberal conceptions of perſons and 
things. Every nation has its peculiar cha- 
racter; and they, who would open and 
enlarge their underſtandings, viſit diſtant 
countries, and examine the principles, they 
have haſtily imbibed at home, by the man- 
ners and ſentiments of foreigners. But if a 
whole people may obſtinately adhere to the 
ſame eſtabliſhed errors, there is much great- 
er danger, that this ſhould happen to ſmall 
locieties of men, educated by the ſame con- 
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tracted plan, and ſtudying together the fame 
favourite ſyſtems. 

The faults already mentioned, lead to an- 
other, ſelf-conceit. The ſluggard is wiſer in 
his own conceit, than ſeven men that can 
render a reaſon, He, who has no inclina- 
tion to learn more, will be very apt to think 
that he knows enough. Nor is it wonder- 
ful that he ſhould pride himſelf in the abun- 
dance of his wiſdom, with whom every wa- 
vering thought, every half formed imagina- 
tion, paſſes for a fixed and fubſtantial truth. 
Obſtinacy alſo, which makes him unable to 
_ diſcover his miſtakes, makes him believe him- 
ſelf unable to commit them. 

| Self-coneeit, in return, promotes indolence 
and obſtinacy, For why ſhould he toil any 
longer in the mines of knowledge, who is 
already poſſeſſed of their moſt valuable trea- 
ſures ? How can he ſubmit to try his opinions 
by the judgment of others, who is himſelf the 

fitteſt to decide? 
This temper, when the mind is conver- 
fant with points of the higheſt nature, ſuch 
as relate to religion and government, will 
ſhew itſelf in violent bigotry. What indeed 
is this, but an obſtinate adherence to ill- 
grounded notions; with a conceit, that we 
only, and thoſe of our own ſect or party, 
are the favourites of God, and the friends of 
mankind, 
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mankind, and that all who differ from us 
are weak or wicked? Want of induſtry to 
examine our own tenets, of candour to liſten 
to thoſe of others, and of modeſty in judg- 
ing of both, lays a ſure foundation for this 
vice; which can never be removed, but by 
another thing equally wanted, an extenſive 
acquaintance with the world. This would 
certainly convince us, that among perſons of 
every denomination ſome may be found of 
excellent underſtandings, and diſtinguiſhed 

virtue. | £6 
There are no ſubjects, about which men 
are leſs apt to be diffident, than thoſe where 
difidence moſt becomes them, ſubjects of 
the greateſt importance and the greateſt diffi- 
culty. Such as call themſelves philoſophers 
and maſters of reaſon, ſeem afraid to uſe 
their reaſon in their moſt eſſential concerns. 
Whatever ſkill they employ, is employed in 
the defence of particular ſyſtems; and they 
reject with abhorrence all ſuſpicions of miſ- 
take. But how free ſoever theſe doctrines 
may be from miſtake, yet the mind accuſ- 
tomed to determine peremptorily, and fondly 
to admire its own judgments, will get fuch 
a wrong bias as all its philofophy cannot 
overcome. And thus the nobleſt ftudies, by 
imprudent management, are made to ſerve 
| G4 no 
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no other purpoſe, but to increaſe our obſtinacy 
and ſelf-opinion. 

From underſtandings thus perverted what 
great improvements in ſcience can be ex- 
pected ? As great indeed as were ever pro- 
duced in all the monaſteries in Chriſtendom. 
How many thouſands were, for many cen- 
turies, conſtantly ſet apart for the cultivation 
of divine and human learning! And yet 
how little did they contribute towards the 
revival of letters, or the reformation of reli- 
gion! Their indolence prevented the one, 
their obſtinacy and bigotry the other. And 
if the ſame cauſes had not retained ſome in- 
fluence, even in ſocieties, whoſe ſeparation 
from the world is leſs rigid than that of the 
cloiſter ; thoſe abſurd and laviſh principles 
of government, which are now fled into- 
everlaſting darkneſs, would not have left 
their laſt footſteps before the altars of God, 
and in the faireſt temples of literature, If 
juſt reaſoning and true philoſophy had not 
prevented their entrance, yet concern for the 
welfare of mankind, or zeal for the honour 
of religion, ſhould quickly have baniſhed 
them. But theſe motives muſt loſe their in- 
fluence among men, whoſe retirement renders | 
them languid in every friendly affection, un- 
moved with every ſentiment of devotion. 
Indolence 
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Indolence affects not the underſtanding 
only. It ſpreads a general numbneſs and 
inſenſibility over the whole ſoul; and makes 
it unable to feel the warmth of the benevo- 
lent affections. It cannot be imagined, that 
he, who is indifterent to his own concerns, 
will be ſolicitous for the happineſs of others; 
or that he will officiouſly engage in the la- 
bour of love, to whom every ſpecies of labour 
ſeems inſupportable. Generous and friendly 
diſpoſitions flouriſh only among vigorous and. 
active faculties. | 

Nay, if indolence could be excluded, yet: 
the ſhade of retirement is itſelf ſufficient to 
chill the friendly affections. Let the difference 
be obſerved between a man's compaſſion for a 
ſtranger in diſtreſs, and his anxiety, his ten- 
derneſs, for a friend, a companion, a neigh- 
bour; and we ſhall eaſily be convinced, how 
much theſe affections are nurtured and che- 
riched by ſociety and converfation. Such is 
the conſtitution of human nature, that our 
inclinations, of every kind, ſtrengthen and 
| decay with the powers and occaſions of ex- 
erting 'them. Now the perſons, whoſe hap- 
pineſs or mifery depends upon us, being 
chiefly thoſe which come immediately under 
our notice and acquaintance, our benevolence 
is in a great meaſure conſined to them; and 
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will therefore retain the leſs force, the more 
theſe connections are contracted. 

But this danger ariſes not wholly from 
the nature of a recluſe life. The circum- 
ſtances of it are often ſuch as have a till great- 
er tendency to weaken the benevolent affections. 
The ſtrongeſt of theſe affections are directed by 
nature towards particular objects; and when 
theſe objects are removed, their courſe, though 
it may be ſtopped, cannot be diverted. Were 
men governed by reaſon only, their regard 
would conſtantly follow virtue; which they 
would reverence and love as much in a 
ſtranger as in their neareſt relation. But 
philoſophy is far leſs powerful. than inſtinct. 
It is not able to exalt friendſhip into love. 


It cannot imprefs on his heart the joys and 


ſorrows of a parent, who has never felt 
thoſe tender cares. It cannot reſtore the af- 
fection of a fon or a brother, when death or 
abſence has deſtroyed or impaired it.—Some 
perhaps may expect, that the fewer and 
weaker mens particular attachments are, the 


more extenſive and the ſtronger will be their 


general benevolence. But experience ſhews 
the contrary. . Break off the neareft ties of 
affeCtion, and you weaken proportionably all 
that remain. The moſt violent of theſe 
paſſions are neceſſary to ſoften the mind, and 

render 


. 
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render it ſenſible of the leſs vigorous im- 


preſſions. They who are accuſtomed to 


conſider themſelves as intereſted in the hap- 
pineſs and mifery of others, will gradually 
extend their regards, till they feel for all 
mankind. Whilſt the ſoul, on which na- 
tural fympathy has no influence, can nevet 
perceive the finer touches of friendſhip and 
humanity. As the heart hardens, it contracts 
its benevolence, till the whole centers in itſelf 


only. 


That a man of this character can have 
nothing of the true ſpirit of religion, we are 
told by unerring authority: He that loves 
not his brother, how can he love God ? He 
that feels no fatisfaction from the happinefs 
which is ſpread through the creation, how 
can he have any gratitude to the Creator ? 
How can he exalt his mind to a ſuitable reve- 
rence for the goodneſs of the fupreme Being, 
who has no eſteem of thoſe lower degrees of 
goodnefs, which are more open to his ob- 


| ſervation, and more adapted to his capacity? 


The ſame lethargic indolence which retards 
his ſteps on earth, muſt for ever ſtop him in 
his aſcent towards Heaven. 

But farther, religious ſentiments can only 


be impreſſed on the mind by repeated acts of 


devotion. Now though the external rites and 
Ceremonies 
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ceremonies of devotion are more frequently 
performed, yet perhaps they are not more fre- 
quently accompanied with ſeriouſneſs and fer- 
vour, in the cloiſter than in the city. Men 


cannot at every inſtant, voluntarily raiſe in 


themſelves the warmth of adoration. Oc- 
caſions and accidents are wanted to excite it. 
The food which daily nouriſhes us, the light 
and air we continually enjoy, are ſome of the. 


greateſt bleſſings of Heaven. But who receives 
them with rapture? An unexpected advan- 


tage, one conveyed to us in an uncommon 
manner, a deliverance from an impending evil, 
will call forth warmer ſentiments of gratitude, 
than theſe univerſal and continual benefits, 
In like manner any extraordinary danger 
will remind men of their dependence on 
God's protection, and teach them to exer- 
ciſe that ſubmiſhon to his will which in the 
midſt of ſecurity they are apt to neglect. 
Thus the frequent changes of good and evil 
we experience, the hopes and fears which 
perpetually ſurround us, are ſo many guards 
to our piety : which is then in the greateſt 
danger, when we are moſt ſecure; when 
our condition in life is leaſt ſubject to any 
ſudden turns either to happineſs or miſery. 
How little therefore do they underſtand the 
true ſprings of devotion, who think that 
| e every 
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every ſtep, by which they retire from the 
world, is an approach to God! 

As little perhaps do they know of human 
nature, who imagine a ſtrict union betwixt 
piety and learning. If the love of God is 
an affection, if the adoration of him ſhould 


be performed with ardor; then is conſtant. 
ſtudy, eſpecially of the abſtruſe ſciences, 
unlikely to improve it. Attention of this 
kind uſually gives the underſtanding a calm 
and ſedate turn; which, how uſeful ſoever in 
the performance of other duties will not con- 
tribute to the warmth of devotion. 

Thus every circumſtance conſpires to de- 
prive us of the moſt valuable affections: 
but there are ſtill greater dangers behind. 
The mind of man cannot remain long un- 
occupied. If its proper inhabitants deſert it, 
ſpectres and evil demons will take poſſeſſion 
of it. When ſolitude and indolence have 
driven away each pious and each benevolent 
affection, the mind will be left expoſed to the 
dull and phlegmatic paſſions. 

This hideous troop is led by melancholy. 
In vain do we expect happineſs from quiet 
and repoſe. In vain do we think of retiring 
into ourſelves, and feaſting on our own con- 
templations. 'The heart which loſes its regards 
to God and man, loſes alſo its reliſh for every 


enjoyment. 
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enjoyment. The mind, unſupported by in- 
duſtry and good ſenſe, is in danger of finking 
almoſt into deſpair. 

He who is thus unhappy in himſelf, will 
be apt to be diſpleaſed with every object and 
every perſon around, him. And this dif- 
_ pleaſure will be the greater, if felf-conceit 
makes him imagine, that the world is unjuſt 
to him, that his merits might fairly claim 
better fortune. Such a four and fretful dif- 
poſition as is impious towards God, and in- 
human towards man, is the natural conſe- 
quence of pride and melancholy. And this 
again cannot fail to increafe the uneafineſs 
from whence it ariſes, by enlarging every 
trifling diſappointment, till it becomes a 
grievous torment. 

Nor is it only the ſenfe of preſent and real 
misfortunes, which afflicts perſons of this 
temper. They often fuffer as much from 
the apprehenſions of future or imaginary 
evils. When they are dejected without ca- 
| lamities, and angry without injuries; they 
feign to themſelves dangers, where all 1s 
ſafety, and ſuſpect deſigns againſt their 
peace, which are formed only in their own 
fanciful brain. You will never convince 
them by a thouſand arguments, that they 
re Gfturbed or frightened without reaſon. 
There 
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There is no remedy for uneaſinefs about 
trifles, but to employ our thoughts with 
matters of importance. And the courage of 
a man of buſineſs, like that of a ſoldier, can 
be acquired only by meeting danger. He that 
paſſes his life in the greateſt ſafety, ufually 
paſſes it in the greateſt fear. 

Theſe wicked paſſions can ſcarce meet in 
any mind, without introducing one more 
wicked than themſelves. The man that is 
frequently offended, and continually afraid, 
will certainly, as far as his power extends, 
be cruel. Bigotry alfo often promotes this 
temper, concealing under the appearance of 
zeal for religion, or the public good, a vice the 
moſt oppoſite to them both. 

Hear then the character of an idle monk, 
collected from all that has been obſerved. 
He is weak, obſtinate, conceited, bigoted, 
unfriendiy to man, ungrateful to God, 
melancholic, fretful, timid, cruel. It concerns 

us all to be very cautious, that no part of 

this character belong to us. And this cau- 
tion is the more neceſſary, becauſe when 
any evil paſſion gets hold of us, it uſually 
ſeizes the whole ſoul. A variety of employ- 
ments and amuſements will give riſe to va- 
rious, and even oppoſite inclinations. And 
the mind, continually agitated by them, will 
{ not 
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not remain long fixed to one purſuit. Where- 
as, in a ſtate of indolence and ſolitude, the 
ſame train of thinking runs on without inter- 
ruption, and the prevailing paſſion, whatever it 
1s, carries all before it. 

Ought we not therefore, it may be aſked, 
to fly from a ſtation, where our virtue and 
our happineſs are expoſed to ſo Roy dan- 
gers? Alas! whither ſhall we fly? What 
place, what ſcene of human liſe can pro- 
miſe us ſecurity? Each condition is ſur- 
rounded with, different indeed, but almoſt 
equal diſhculties. Each too has its peculiar 
advantages to compenſate theſe difficulties, 
and poſſibly none may have greater than our 
own. Nor are the foregoing obſervations to be 
underſtood fo ſtrictly, as if they never failed 
in any inſtance. Let it not be imagined, that 


the faults incident to an order muſt neceſſa- 


rily adhere to all the individuals which com- 
pole it. Few are ſo unfortunate as to be 


| hit by every weapon, which the enemy aims 


againſt them. And ſome, perhaps, either 


by the natural activity and vigour of their 


minds may avoid, or with the ſhield of 
reaſon and der may repel, them all. If 
this were impoſſible, the inquiry in which 
we have been engaged, would be uſeleſs. 
Theſe Tellections can ferve no other pur- 

poſe 
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poſe, but that, knowing to what vices our 
ſituation inclines us, we may, by continual 
efforts and firm reſolutions, bend all our facul- 
ties towards the oppoſite virtues; and, having 
extricated ourſelves from the ſins which moſt 
calily beſet us, may run with patience the race 
that is ſet before us. 
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B AL GU V 'S 
FIRST DISCOURSE. 


The different Characters of Age and 
Youth. 


1 Cor. Xiv. 20. 


In Malice be ye Children, but in Un- 
derflanding be M. en. 


T has been obſerved by a celebrated writer, 
[ that Youth is the ſeaſon of virtue. He might 
have obſerved, with equal truth, that 

it is the ſeaſon of vice: ſince every age of hu- 
man life has vices, as well as virtues, which 
are almoſt peculiar to itſelf. The decay of 
our minds is not, hke that of our perſons, 
uniform and general: for here the grace 
which one feature loſes, is frequently tranſ- 
ferred to another : ſingle parts may grow de- 
formed or diſproportioned ; while the ſum of 
| beauty 
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beauty continues ſtill the ſame through the 
whole period of our exiſtence. 

There is as little reaſon for the reflections 
we often hear on the improvement or decay 
of national merit, Kingdoms, as well as men, 
have their different ſtages, of infancy, of ma- 
turity, of old age : and each of theſe is by 
turns admired or cenſured, according to the 
different point of view in which it is conſi- 
dered. Some applaud the induſtry and fru- 
gality of a riſing people: and complain with- 
out ceaſing of the effeminacy and luxury of 
more poliſhed times. Others again are de- 
lighted with the improvement of arts, the 
extenſion of commerce, the refinement of 
manners, which are found in a ſettled and 
flouriſhing ſtate; and look back with con- 
tempt or pity on the ignorance and barbarity 
of their anceſtors, Both have a ſhew of rea- 
ſon, and they have only a ſhew of it, on their 
ſide. The circumſtances they obſerve are, 
indeed, what they ſeem to be; but the ob- 
ſervers are deceived, when they draw a ge- 
neral concluſion from an imperfeC and par- 
tial view. 

There is no time of life, in which human 
virtue is not expoſed to difficulties and dan- 
gers: but it is never expoſed at any one time 
to dangers of every kind. Our trials are va- 


rious; but they are ſucceſſiye: and we have 
no 
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no ſooner removed one obſtacle in our road 
to perfection, than we are croſſed by another, 
Hence the Scriptures have taught us to con- 
ſider the whole courſe of our lives as one 
continued warfare, 'The different enemies 
we have to encounter, do not attack us with 
united force; but come on ingly to the 
charge : their attacks however follow, one 
after another, without any interval or inter- 
miſſion z we are ſubject to perpetual alarms 
and fears, and it requires our utmoſt vigilance 
to make good that poſt, in which we are ſta- 
tioned by the decrees of Heaven. 

It is the buſineſs then of a chriſtian, who 


is ſincere in his profeſſion, and animated 


by the proſpect of that immortal prize, which 
will one day be the reward of his labours, 
to compenſate the diſadvantages of his ſitua- 
tion, by the ſteadineſs and reſolution of his 
conduct. For, however he may be tempted, 
he is not compelled to be vicious. He may, 
if he pleaſes, acquire thoſe virtues, which are 
moſt uncommon in the ſtation he poſſeſſes; 
and forbear thoſe vices, which are moſt pecu- 


liar to it. The taſk indeed is difficult: but it 
is great, it is glorious; it is worthy the ambi- 


tion of a man and a chriſtian. 

Agreeably to this repreſentation, the apoſ- 
tle exhorts us to unite in our characters, 
qualities which are uſually found ſeparate, 
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the benevolence of youth and the wiſdom 
of age. If we reſign ourſelves to the domi- 
nion of chance and nature, and leave our 
manners to be formed, as it may happen, by 
the different circumſtances of life: we ſhall 
begin our courſe with a fooliſh and undiſcern- 
ing generoſity, we ſhall end it with a ſelfiſh 
and malicious prudence. But though this 
be the natural courſe of our paſſions, it is not 
the courſe preſcribed to them by reafon and 
religion. 'Theſe will teach us to diſtinguiſh 
in both characters between what 1s valuable, 
and what is hurtſul; to be children in malice, 
and yet men in underſtanding. 

At our firſt entrance into the theatre of 
the world, the novelty of the objects with 
which we are ſurrounded, inſpires us with 
alacrity and joy. Every ſtep we take diſcloſes 
to us ſome new ſcene of delight and pleaſure: 
and this conſtant ſucceſſion of agreeable ſpec- 
tacles prevents all ſuſpicion of the dark and 
gloomy proſpects, which are ſoon after to 
open on our view. Hence, from a thought- 
leſs gaiety of heart, we are pleaſed, we are 
ſatisfied, with every trifling occurrence; and 
miſtake empty ſhew and parade for ſolid hap- 
pineſs. Such a diſpoſition of mind, though 
ſpringing only from ignorance and inexperi- 
ence, 1s yet extremely favourable to our ſocial 
paſhons. Chearfulneſs and good nature are 

almoſt 
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almoſt inſeparable companions. The more 
eaſily we are pleaſed, the more apt we are to 
love and to forgivez the more willingly we 
open our hearts to ſentiments of generoſity 
and friendſhip. The joy we feel in our breaſts 
will not be confined there; but naturally 
overflows in grateful acknowledgments to 
thoſe who have been the authors or inſtru- 
ments of it, and in kind offices to all around 
us. Unaccuſtomed to ſuffer harm, we are 
unapt to ſuſpeCt it; and he who is free from 
ſuſpicion, is free from malice. 
Such is the amiable picture of human na- 
ture, as it comes freſh out of the hands of its 
Maker, unſpoiled by the converſe of men, and 
the dear-bought experience of the ways of the 
world !—But now that very ſituation, which 
(from the conſtitution of our nature) gives 
birth to ſo much virtue and ſo much happi- 
neſs, is (through our own neglect) almoſt 
equally fruitful in vice and miſery. For, as 
a balance to theſe ſingular advantages, Youth 
is expoſed to ſingular diſadvantages, and ſur. 
rounded with dangers on every fide. The 
want of experience, the imperfection of 
reaſon, the impetuoſity of our paſſions, all 
conſpire to divert us from our deſtined 
courſe, and engage us in a life of diſorder 
and folly. Gn 
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If virtue and benevolence were ſynonimous 
terms, we muſt unavoidably give the pre- 
ference to our firlt years, beyond every ſuc- 
ceeding part of human life, But neither is all 
virtue benevolence; nor is benevolence of 
every kind, and under all circumſtances, juſtly 
intitled to the name of virtues. It is virtue 
to purſue, by juſt and rational means, our 
own welfare and happineſs: it is vice to 
neglect this end, or to facrifice it to our 
paſhons. It is ſurely virtue, both to culti- 
vate in our breaſts, and to expreſs by our 
words and actions, a ſerious regard to the 
Governor of the world : and it is vice in the 


higheſt degree, to forget him that made us; 
to be unmindfu] of his power, and unthank- 


ful for his goodneſs. —On the other hand, 
it is not virtue, from whatever principle we 
act, to partake in the faults and follies of 
others; to comply with men's humours, in 
oppoſition to their intereſt; or to promote 
the intereſt of thoſe we love, by actions de- 
ſtructive to the whole community. In ſhort, 
benevolence, of itſelf, is perfectly indifferent, 


as much ſo as any other paſſion: it then 


only merits our approbation and applauſe, 


when it uniformly ſubmits to the direction of 


reaſon. 
Affection 
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Affection is a blind and undiſtinguiſhing 
principle ; ſolicitous only for immediate gra- 
tification, and inattentive to future dangers. 
A kind heart, without a ſound judgment, 1s 
almoſt as likely to do harm as good. Nay, it 
may juſtly be queſtioned whether malice itſelf 
has been productive of greater miſchiefs to 
mankind, than undiſcerning and thoughtleſs 
friendſhip. Sometimes it engages us to in- 
jure ourſelves, without any real advantage to 
others; ſometimes it defeats its own end, and 
proves fatal to thoſe whom it means to ſerve : 
and very frequently it leads to a violation of 
thoſe univerſal rules of truth and juſtice, 
which are the ſupport and ſecurity of every 
ſocial good. 

But the circumſtance which deſerves our 
chief regard, is the tendency of this miſguided 
principle, to cut off the very means by which 
it ought to have been regulated; to prevent 
or retard our progreſs in wiſdom. If we have 
too haſtily yielded up our hearts to the firſt 
teducers whom chance has thrown in our 
way; we might yet guard againſt the ill 
effects of our choice by juſt reflection and 
attentive obſervation, were it not the nature 
ct paſſion, to miſrepreſent its own object. But 
tte inclination we have conceived, however 
unreaſonable, will ſeldom fail to juſtify itſelf ; 
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will enable us to diſcover imaginary virtues, 
and make us blind to real faults; blind too to 
every ill effect either of imprudent confidence, 
or unbounded indulgence. Nor can any 
thing but experience open our eyes : a guide 
which only juſt ſhews our error, when it is 
too late to repent of it. 

Benevolence then, when joined with folly, 
can never form a virtuous character. Let us 
now turn our thoughts to a different proſpect, 
and conſider the union of wiſdom and malice. 
The former, as we have ſeen, is the character 
of Youth; the latter too often takes place in 
our riper years. 

Length of days, among numberleſs other dif- 
advantages, is almoſt ſure to be attended with 
diſguſt and ſatiety. Men are convinced from re- 
peated trials of the inſignificance, and folly, and 
emptineſs of the purſuits, the paſſions, the joys 
of Youth: and they are exceedingly apt, when 
they have made this diſcovery, to be chagrined 
and ſoured with the diſappointment. In this 
diſpoſition of mind, they are prone to receive 
ill impreſſions, and to view every object in an 
unfavourable light: quick in diſcerning faults 
and errors, ſlow in acknowledging, and even in 
perceiving, merit. Add to this, that expe- 
rience has taught them to be cautious of 
truſting to fair appearances, to doubt the ſin- 

cerity 
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cerity of the ſtrongeſt profeſſions; and to im- 
pute the moſt ſpecious and plauſible aCtions 
to ſome latent principle of intereſt or paſſion. 


And, having loſt their taſte for thoſe pleaſures, 
which they had once purſued with fo much 


ardour, they are forced to ſubſtitute in its 
place a new ſet of deſires and inclinations. 


Wealth and power are now conſidered as the 


ſupreme ends, the moſt important buſineſs of 
life: and the purſuit of theſe weakens every 
ſocial attachment, and affords perpetual oc- 
caſions of ſtrife and enmity. The companions 
of our youth are recommended and endeared 
to us by the ſhare they take in our pleaſures : 


we naturally conceive an eſteem and affection 


for thoſe who are partners in our joy. But, 
in our riper years, they who aim at the ſame 
objects with ourſelves are conſidered, not as 
partners, but rivals: and he who owes his ſuc- 


ceſs to our diſappointment, is the object not 


of eſteem, but of envy and hatred. 

Thus are men gradually formed to a con- 
tracted, a ſelfiſh, a malicious temper of mind: 
and the wiſdom which ought to have directed 
them in the purſuit of general happineſs, be- 
comes an inſtrument in their hands of vice 
and miſery. The improvement of their un- 
derſtanding ſerves to no other purpoſe, but to 


render them more artful and more ſucceſsful 
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i doing miſchief. And, what is worſt of all, 
their inclination to miſchief increaſes with 
their ability. The more they know the world, 
the more they hate it. That ſuperior ſkill 
and diſcernment, which is the reſult cf long 
experience, diſcovers to their view every im- 
perfection, every foible of human nature: and 
ſince even the beſt characters will not ſtand 
the teſt of a ſtrict and rigorous inquiry, every 
character, without exception, is expoſed to 
their diſlike and averſion ; and they ſearch in 
vain through the whole compaſs of the world, 
without being able to find one ſingle object, 
which may merit their eſteem and approba- 
tion. 

What now can be expected from the moſt 
improved underſtanding, when joined to ſo 
unhappy a temper ? It may indeed ſecure its 
poſſeſſor from the artifices of his enemies, and 
the treachery of his friends. But will it ſe- 
cure to him the peace of his own mind? Will 
it not rather expoſe him to perpetual vexation, 
and ſupply him with conſtant occaſions of 
fretfulneſs and diſquiet ? Will it not deprive 
him of that beſt and nobleſt pleaſure, which 
either earth or Heaven 1s capable of yielding, 
the conſciouſneſs of loving and being beloved ? 
On the other hand, ſociety is ſure to ſuffer 
from ſo depraved a ſtate of our affections and 
_ paſſions, 
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paſſions. For it is a vain and fooliſh pretence, 
to ſay (as ſome have done) that we love the 
ſpecies, though we hate the particulars of 
which it is compoſed. Benevolence muſt riſe 
from individuals to the public : and it is abſurd 
to imagine, that while we fall ſhort of the 
lower and ordinary degrees of it, we can yet 
arrive at its ſupreme excellence, the very ſum» 
mit and perfection of human virtue. 

Let not then thoſe qualities be ſo unnaturally 
divorced from each other, whoſe union is ſo eſ- 
ſential to the welfare of mankind. Let us 
ſtrive, while we are young, to improve in wiſ- 
dom: let us ſtrive, when we are old, to improve 
in goodneſs. In both caſes we ſhall ſtrive 
againſt the bent of our paſſions: but, where 
reaſon and religion call, the difficulty of the 
taſk is a motive to vigilance and reſolution, not 
to remiſſneſs and neglect. 

It is needleſs to point out the particular ad- 
vantages, which would refult from a con- 
junction of theſe virtues. Every one diſcerns, 
at firſt fight, that, if the inclination to do good, 
and the capacity of doing it meet, at once in the 
ſame perſon, they will matually ſupport and 
aſhſt each other. Could we diſcern, on the 
one hand, all that warmth of benevolence, all 
thoſe kind and amiable ſentiments, which 
thine forth in the pride and bloom of youth; 
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on the other, that ſtrength of judgment, that 
conſummate prudence, which is the defence 
and ornament of age : how muſt ſuch a cha- 
racter {trice us with veneration ! what happy 
effects might not be expected from it to each 
individual, who ſhould ſhare in its influence | 
what laſting benefit to mankind in general, 
from ſo eminent an example in virtue! 

But it is high time to apply this ſubject 
more directly to our own uſe. It is incumbent 
on us, in a peculiar manner, both to be chil- 
dren in malice, and men in underſtanding, 
For the improvement of the underſtanding is 


the immediate end for which theſe ſocieties 
were inſtituted : and the improvement of the 
heart is the neceſſary condition, without 
which the higheſt intellectual endowments 
are acquired in vain. And as we lie under 
peculiar obligations, We have alſo peculiar 
encouragement and opportunity, to unite in 
our characters extenſive knowledge and fervent 
charity. It is not to be wondered, if men's 
tempers are ſoured by the croſſes and diſap- 
pointments of a buſy and aCtive life : but in 
theſe calm and retired ſhades, which are ſacred 
to contemplation and peace, where we are 
deſignedly ſecluded from thoſe purſuits which 
engage the bulk of mankind; what excuſe, 
what pretence can we alledge for the prevalence 

1 and 
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and growth of unfriendly paſſions? The buſi- 
neſs in which we. are employed, (or in which 
we ought to be employed) affords few occa- 
ſions of competition: and will naturally in- 
ſpire us with no other ſtrife, than a virtuous 
emulation in the purſuit after knowledge; 
with no other ambition, than that of diſtin- 
guiſhing ourſelves by ſuperior degrees of wiſ- 
| dom and goodneſs, The fruits and rewards 
of our induſtry are not, like thoſe of other 
profeſſions in life, private property: every 
acquiſition in knowledge is an addition to the 
common ſtock, and increaſes the fund of li- 
terary wealth. Let us not then imitate the 
* faults of others, whilſt we are free from the 
| temptations to which they are expoſed. But 
let us make the beſt uſe of the opportunities 
| we enjoy; and try to arrive at maturity of un- 
derſtanding, while we are yet infants in ma- 
| lice. For though. we ſpeak with the tongues of men 
| andof angels; —though abe underſtand all myſteries, 
and all knowledge ; —if ave have not charity, abe 
are nothing“. | 
And as knowledge in general is vain or 
| hurtful, when not attended with good will 
to mankind; ſo are all thoſe parts of know- 
ledge either frivolous or miſchievous, which 
| are incapable of producing any good effect. It 
Hs may 
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may indeed be queſtioned, whether any ſort 
of; true ſcience can juſtly fall under this im- 
putation. All its various branches apparently 
tend to the improvement of our faculties, or 
the regulation of our conduct, or the inven- 
tion and cultivation of thoſe arts, which mul- 
tiply the conveniencies or the ornaments of 
life, and enrich the community of which we 
are members. But there 1s a ſpurious, a coun- 
terfeit wiſdom, which is the ſource only of 
diſſenſion and hatred, of vanity and folly.— 
It has often been objected to theſe ſeats of 
learning, that the maxims they inſtil, the 
arts they cultivate, the manners they form, 
are unfavourable to ſocial life. That, inſtead 
of furniſhing men with a large ſtore of ſound 
and uſeful knowledge, and enabling them to 
apply it to great and valuable purpoſes ; they 
have. trained up their diſciples in all the idle 
pedantry. of an empty and unprofitable erudi- 
tion, of a vain and contentious Theology. 
That, inſtead of inſpiring them with the 
brighteſt flames of piety to God and charity 
to man, they have too often kindled in their 
hearts, the blind rage of religious controverſy, 
taught them to aſpire at eccleſiaſtical fame by 
breaking through the ties of civil ſociety, and 
qualified them to be leaders of ſedition and 
faction, rather than minifters of peace and love. 

Yet 
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Yet let not true knowledge loſe her praiſe, 
from the indiſcretion and folly of falſe pre- 
tenders: let not pure and undefiled religion 
partake in the cenſure which they incur, who 
_ unjuſtly aſſume the name and garb of religion. 
It is not knowledge, but ignorance, which 
makes men vain, and infolent, and impatient 
of contradiction. It is not religion, but im- 
piety, which makes them dare to expect the 
favour of God, while they are ſubverting the 
repole and happineſs of mankind. The 
wiſdom which is from above ic peaceable, gentle, 
eaſy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, without pypocriſy. This is the 
wiſdom which we profeſs; this 1s the ſcience 
we ought to ſtudy. And among all the various 
objects of our purſuit, there is none more great, 
perhaps none more difficult, ſurely none more 
important, either to ourſelves or the world. 
The fruits of our other occupations are confined 
within a narrow compaſs: this only extends 
to every part of life, to every ſcene of things 
which can be offered to our view, to every 
private or public ſtation to which we can n Polk 
bly be called. 

We ſhould make it then our firſt and chief 
care, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of this heavenly 
wiſdom. But let us not ſtop here. The 


ſcience 
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ſcience of the heart deſerves the higheſt place 
in our regard: but no ſcience will deſerve our 
neglect, which is ſubſervient to the ſame great 
end, the happineſs of mankind. 

And as we ought to conſult the intereſts of 
ſociety in the choice we make of our ſtudies: 
ſo alſo ſhould we uſe our utmoſt caution, to 
prevent the general ill effects of a ſtudious 
and contemplative life; that it may neither 
render us unfit for the intercourſe of the 
world, nor obnoxious to the diſlike or con- 
tempt of thoſe, who are engaged in different 
funCtions. —Let us ſtrive then to adorn the 
dignity of our profeſſion with all the graces 
of refined and cultivated humanity. Let us 
temper the ſeverity of a philoſophic retirement 
with the innocent chearfulneſs of an active 
and ſocial life. Let us ſmooth and ſoften 
the rigours of virtue by a prudent accommo- 
dation to the indifferent manners and cuſtoms 
of the age and country in which we live. 
Let us remember that we are citizens as well 
as ſcholars; and leave to monks and hermits 


the fond perſuaſion, that they ſhall merit Hea- 


ven, by tormenting themſelves, and perſecut- 
ing their brethren. Be it our taſk, to ex- 
tend the bounds of ſcience, to vindicate the 
honour of our holy religion, to form the 
minds of the riſing generation to every pri- 

vate 
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vate and every ſocial virtue. While theſe 
employments are diſcharged with fidelity and 
prudence, they can never expoſe us to diſ- 
grace and cenſure; nay, they will juſtly in- 
title us to protection and favour. And happy 
it is for us, that living as we do, under the 
influence of a wiſe and juſt government, we 
have no ſurer method of obtaining protection, 
than by deſerving it! 
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ACT SERMON. 


Tirus ii. 6. 


Woung Men likewiſe exhort to be ſober- 
| minded. 5 


| HERE is ſcarce any ſubject of exhor- 
| tation ſo neceſſary to youth, as that 
which is here recommended by St. 
Paul. Alacrity, emulation, benevolence, frank- 
| neſs, generoſity, are almoſt the natural growth 
of that enchanting age. What it chiefly 
| wants is ſomething to regulate and temper 
theſe good qualities; and to do that is the 
province of ſober-mindedneſt. Let not the 
young man be frighted with the ſolemnity of 
the name. It implies nothing unſuitable to his 
years, or inconſiſtent with his moſt valuable 
enjoyments. It tends to improve his chearful- 4 
neſs, though it may reſtrain his extravagances z | 
| "i. 
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to give the warmth of his imagination and the 
vigour of his underſtanding a right direction; 
to ſingle out ſuch enterprizes for him as are 
worthy of his natural vivacity and ardour; to 
prevent his talents and induſtry from becoming 
miſchievous, his pleaſures from proving ruin- 


ous, and to render his purſuits ſubſervient, 


not only to preſent delight, but to ſubſtantial 
and permanent happineſs, 

It is evident that there is both a moral and 
an intellectual ſobriety; a modeſt reſerve, a 
rational guard upon ourſelves, not only in act- 
ing, but in thinking: and the original word, 


o9porir, which we tranſlate, to be ſober-minded, 


includes both theſe kinds of ſobriety, Its pri- 
mary ſigniſication is, to be wile, prudent, tem- 
perate ; and this wiſdom chiefly conſiſts, 

I. In the government of the paſſions, 

II. In the government of the underſtanding, 

Firſt then, we are commanded to teach young 


men the government of their paſſions. 


To flee youthful luts *, is an apoſtolical admo- 
nition, not very grateful perhaps to youthful 
ears; but ſo indiſpenſably requiſite both to tem- 
poral and eternal happineſs, that it muſt, at all 
events, and by every poſſible means, be in- 
culcated and enforced. It comprehends all thoſe 
regular deſires, to the influence of which is 
owing much the greateſt part of the vice and 


miſery 
*.2 Tim. 11, 22. 
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miſery that deſolate mankind. From whence 
come wars and fightings among you“ Come they 
rt hence, even of your Iuflts, which war in your 
m-mbers *? From whence (may we add) come 
murders, frauds, breaches of truſt, violations 
of the marriage- bed, ruin of unguarded and un- 
ſuſpecting innocen22, the diſtreſs and diſgrace of 
weithy families, the corruption and ſubverſion 
of whole kingdoms? Come they not all from one 
and the ſame impure ſource, from the violence 
of headſtrong and unruly appetites, which in 
purſuit of ſome unlawful object, burſt through 
all reſtraints of decency, juſtice, honour, hu- 
manity, gratitude z and throw down every bare 
rier, however ſacred, that ſtands between them 
and the attainment of their end ? 

The paihons, then, muſt be governed, or 
they will govern us; and like all other ſlaves 
when 1n poſſeſhon of power, will become the 
moſt ſavage and mercileſs of tyrants. But at 
what time ſhall we begin to govern them ? The 
very moment ſurely, that they begin to raiſe 
commotions in the ſoul : the moment we know, 
from conſcience, from reaſon, from revelation, 
that the gratifications they require ought not 
to be granted. This period may in ſome be 
earlier than in others; but it can ſcarce ever 
be later in any, than the uſual time of being 
tranſplanted 
James iv. 1. | | 
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tranſplanted to this place “. Here then, you 
ought at once to enter on the diſpoſition of 
your ſtudies and the regulation of your deſires, 
There is no danger of your undertaking ſo ar- 
duous and neceſſary a taſk too ſoon. If you 
hope to acquire any authority over your paſ- 
ſions, you muſt inure them to early obedience, 
and bend them to the yoke while they are yet 


pliant and flexible. It will, even then, indeed 


be a difficult taſk. But what is there worth 
having that is to be obtained without difficul- 
ties? They are inſeparable from a ſtate of pro- 
bation, and youth is the proper time for ſub- 


duing them. In other inſtances, the obſtruc- 


tions you encounter ſerve only to ſtimulate 
your induſtry and animate your efforts; and 
why then not in this ? Be the diſcouragements 
what they will, the conſequence is not, that 
you ought to deſiſt from the attempt, but, that 
you ought to begin the ſooner. For theſe ob- 


ſtacles, inſtead of leſſening, will grow upon 


your hands: every moment you delay, will but 
rivet your chains the faſter, and give habit 
time to ſtrengthen appetite. Beſides, you 
have here advantages and helps towards this 
great work, which no other place, no other 
time, can afford, The retirement you enjoy 
from the great world, and the admirable order 


here eſtabliſhed, were purpoſely meant to aſſiſt 


you 
Cambridge; where this ſermon was preached, 
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you in the ſcience of ſelf-government, no leſs 
than in the acquiſition of learning. The ex- 
cluſion of all the moſt dangerous allurements to 

vice, of thoſe amuſements which excite the 
ſofter paſſions, of thoſe cares and conteſts 
which provoke more violent emotions; the 
frequent and ſtated returns of divine worſhip, 
the exact diſtribution of time, the allotment 
of almoſt every hour to its proper employment, 
the neceſſity of a modeſt and uniform apparel, 
of temperate and public meals, of repoſing at 


night under one common roof; all theſe things 


are moſt wiſely calculated to keep the attention 
fixed on innocent and uſeful objects, to curb 
the imagination, to reſtrain extravagant deſires, 
to induce habits of modeſty, humility, tem- 
| perance, frugality, obedience; in one word, 
| /ober-mindedneſs. It may be thought, perhaps, 
that the regulation of dreſs, and diet, and 
amuſement, and ſuch like trifles, are below 


the notice of a great and learned body. But 


it is 4 miſtake to think ſo. Order and regu- 
larity in the minuteſt points, tend to introduce 
them, nay are neceſſary to introduce them, in 
the greateſt; accuſtom the mind to reſtraint, 
and inſenſibly form it to the practice of vigi- 
lance and ſelf-denial. 


It is, in ſhort, the excellent diſcipline eſta- 
bliſhed in theſe ſocieties, which is their great- 


| eſt glory, and muſt be their firmeſt ſupport. 
1 | It 
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It is what moſt eminently diſtinguiſhes the 
univerſities of Great Britain from all others in 
the world, and juſtly renders them the admi. 
ration of every one whom curioſity draws from 
other climates to viſit them. This diſtinction, 
then, ſo honourable to ourſelves, ſo beneficial 
to thoſe we educate, it is of the utmoſt im- 
portance for us to maintain with inflexible 
firmneſs and reſolution. We cannot, without 
ſome hazard, give up the ſmalleſt article of 
good government : but in thoſe points which 
relate immediately to morals, the leaſt relaxa- 
tion muſt tend to ſubvert our credit, and ever, 
endanger our exiſtence. In a place ſacred to 
virtue and religion, no ſpecies of vice, no kind 
of temptation to vice, can, for one moment, 
be tolerated or connived at. We ſhall not be 
allowed to ſay in our defence, that we only 
keep pace with the manners of the age: this 
will be deemed our reproach rather than our 
excuſe. It is our buſineſs, not meanly 20 follow 
a multitude to do evil; not to conform to the 
corrupt faſhions of the times, but by our pre- 
cepts and our example to fortify our young diſ- 

ciples againſt them. It is evident that the 
world expects from us a more than ordinary 
degree of watchfulneſs over our conduct. It 
expects that the correction of national abuſes 
ſhould begin here. And the expectation is not 
unreaſonable. Whence ſhould general reforma- 
tion 
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tion take its riſe, if ever it riſe at all, but from 
the two great ſources of learning and religion? 
We are as lights tet on an eminence, ſhining 
at preſent, indeed, in a dark place, in the 
midſt of luxury and profuſion, but able, per- 
haps, by degrees, to diſperſe the gloom of the 
ſurrounding proſpect. If we cannot check the 
exceſſes of the preſent age, we may at leaſt 
cruſh future extravagancies in their birth, by _ 
infuſing into our youth thoſe leſſons and thoſe 
habits of frugality, abſtinence, and ſober- 
mindedneſs, which are eſſential to the welfare 


both of the univerſities and of the ſtate. 


II. The other great branch of ſober- 
mindedneſs, which we muſt recommend to 
young men, is the government of the under- 
itanding. | 

There is a great variety of intellectual errors, 
into which, without a proper conduct of the 
underſtanding, or in other words, without a 
ſound and well cultivated judgment, the young 
ſtudent will be extremely apt to fall. Of 
theſe I ſhall ſingle out only one, againſt which 
it ſeems at preſent more peculiarly neceſſary 
do caution him, and that is an inſatiable thirſt 

for novelty. The Athenians, we know, in 
the decline of their ſtate, ſpent their time in 
nothing elſe, but either to tell or to hear ſome new © 
thing *, In this reſpect, whatever may be the 

| caſe 
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caſe in others, we fall very little ſhort of that 
elegant but corrupt people; and the greater 
part of thoſe who write for popular applauſe, 
are determined at any rate to gratify this extra- 
vagant paſſion. For this purpoſe they hold it 
neceſſary to depart as far as poſſible from the 
plain direct road of nature, ſimplicity, and 
good ſenſe; which being unfortunately pre- 
occupied by thoſe great maſters of compoſition, 
the antients, and ſuch of the moderns as have 
trod in their ſteps, leave them no room in that 
walk for the dſtinction at which they aim. 
They ſtrike out therefore into untried and 
pathleſs regions, and there ſtrain every nerve, 
and put in practice, every artiſice to catch the 
attention, and excite the wonder of mankind. 
Hence all thoſe various corruptions in litera- 
ture, thoſe affectations of ſingularity and ori- 
ginality, thoſe quaint conceits, abrupt digreſ- 
ſions, indecent alluſions, wild ſtarts of fancy, 
and every other obliquity of a diſtorted wit, 
which vitiate the taſte, corrupt the morals, 
and pervert the principles of young and injudi- 
cious readers *. Hence too all thoſe late pro- 
found diſcoveries—that to give youth a reli- 
gious education is to fill them with bigotry 
| i oa 

Certain eccentric compoſitions are here alluded to 


which were at that time (1767) much in faſhion, and have 
as uſual produced a multitude of wretched imitators of a 


ſpecies of writing which does not admit, and is not worthy 
of imitation, 
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and prejudice ; that the right way to teach mo- - 
rality is to make vice appear amiable ; that true 
wiſdom and philoſophy conſiſt in doubting of 
every thing, in combating all received opinions, 
and confounding the moſt obvious dictates of 
common ſenſe in the inexplicable mazes of me- 
taphyſical refinement z that all eſtabliſhments, 
civil or religious, are iniquitous and pernicious 

uſurpations on the liberties of mankind ; that 
the only way to be a good Chriſtian, is to dif- 
believe above one half of the Goſpel; that 
piety and ſelf-government are duties not worth 
a wiſe man's notice; that benevolence is the 
ſum of all virtue and all religion, and that one 
great proof of our benevolence is to ſet man- 
kind afloat in uncertainty, and make them as 
uneaſy and hopeleſs as we can. 

When theſe poſitions are thus collected to- 
gether, and propoſed without ſophiſtry or dif- 
guiſe to a plain underſtanding, they appear 

more like the feveriſh dreams of a diſordered 
imagination, than the ſerious aſſertions of ſober 
and reaſonable men. And yet they are notori- 
ouſly nothing more than a faithful compendium 
of what ſome of the moſt favourite authors of 
the age, both foreign and domeſtic, avowedly 
recommend to us, as maxims of wiſdom and 
rules of conduct. Were they actually adopted 
as ſuch by the bulk of the people, it is eaſy to 
ſee what wild work they would make in ſoci- 
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ety. In effect, the recent opportunities we 
have had in this iſland, of obſerving the ridi- 
culous extravagances reſulting from thoſe prin. 
ciples, and the infinite abſurdities of a prac- 
tice formed on the too-prevailing ſyſtem of mo- 
dern ethics, are abundantly ſufficient to con- 
vince us of their utter unfitneſs for the uſes and 
the duties of common life, as well as for the 
purpoſes of the life to come. It behoves us, 
therefore, to guard our young diſciples with 
the utmoſt care againſt this viſionary fantaſtic 
philoſophy, which owes its birth to the con- 
currence of much vanity and little judgment, 
with a warm and ungoverned imagination, and 
is ſtudious to recommend itſelf by the united 
charms of novelty and eloquence. Theſe are 
indeed to young minds attractions almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible, but yet a right culture of the under- 
ſtanding will be an effeQtual ſecurity againſt 
them; and with ſome few improvements, 
there cannot, perhaps, be a better for that 
purpoſe, than the courſe of ſtudy marked out 
by the wiſdom of the univerſity to the youth 
of this place; and which, to their praiſe be it 
ſpoken, is purſued by them with aſtoniſhing 
application and ſuccels. 

That judicious mixture of polite letters and 
philoſophic ſciences, which is the neceſſary 
preparative for their firſt degree, 1s admirably 
calculated at once to refine their taſte, enlarge 

their 
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their notions, and exalt their minds. By begin- 
ning in the firſt place with claſſical literature, and 
improving the acquaintance they have already 


made with the beſt and pureſt writers of anti- 


quity, they will inſenſibly acquire a reliſh for 
true ſimplicity and chaſtity of compoſition. 
They will learn ſtrength and clearneſs of con- 
ception, accuracy, order, correctneſs, copiouſ- 
neſs, elegance and dignity of expreſſion. They 
will find that the moſt juſtly approved writers 
of our own times have formed themſelves on 
thoſe great models; and (as one, who well un- 
derſtood what originality was, expreſſes him- 
ſelf) they will perceive that, « a true genius is 
not any bold writer, who breaks through the 
rules of decency. to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the 
ſingularity of his opinions; but one who, on a 
deſerving ſubject is able to open new ſcenes, 
and diſcover a vein of true and noble thinking, 
which never entered into any imagination be- 
fore; every ſtroke of whoſe pen is worth all the 
paper blotted by hundreds of others in the 
whole courſe of their lives *.” _ 

'The cultivation of logic, at the ſame time, 
and the moſt uſeful and practical branches of 
the mathematics (which are excellent examples 
of ſevere reaſoning and ſagacious inveſtigation) 

12 will 


Swift's propoſal for correcting, improving, and af- 


certaining the Engliſh tongue; in a letter to Lord Ox- 
- tord; | | | 
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will alſo be of ſingular uſe in preſerving our 
youth from error, in every ſubſequent part of 
knowledge. It will teach them to arrange, and 


methodize, and connect their thoughts; to ex- 
amine the arguments of others with a nice and 


critical penetration; to purſue them through a 
long concatenation of dependent propoſi- 
tions, and diſcover whether any link in the 
chain of proofs be wanting; to diſtinguiſh ſenſe 
from ſound, ideas from words, haſty and per- 
emptory deciſions from juſt and legitimate con- 


cluſions. It will put them upon their guard 


againſt bold and novel opinions, eſpecially if 
addreſſed to the imagination by ſtrokes of wit, 
or to the heart by affecting deſcriptions, rather 
than to the underſtanding by ſound and con- 
cluſive reaſoning. By keeping their judgment 
in conſtant exerciſe, it will improve and 


ſtrengthen that excellent and uſeful, but too 
little regarded faculty. It will inſtruct them in 


the ſeveral degrees of certainty, and the various 
kinds of proof, of which different ſubjects are 


capable; the juſt grounds of doubt, aſſent, or 


diſbelief ; the true limits and extent of the hu- 


man underſtanding; that preciſe point, in ſhort, 


at which our curiolity ought to ſtop, and beyond 
which, all is uncertainty, — and dark- 
neſs. 
The firſt ſuitable employment of our minds, 
thus improved, is to turn their new acquired ſa- 


gacity 
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gacity inward upon themſelves, and with the 
help of the beſt ethical writers, antient and mo- 
dern, to make a careful inſpection into their 
own wonderful frame and conſtitution. This 
leads us into the province of moral philoſophy ; 
by the aid of which we ſhall perceive more diſ- 
tinctly, the nature and true value of the ra- 
tional, the ſocial, the ſelfiſh, principles of ac- 
tion within us, and what tenor of life they 
point out to us as beſt accommodated to our 
circumſtances, and calculated to produce the 
moſt ſubſtantial happineſs. By leading young 
people early into ſuch enquiries as theſe, many 
things may be taught them of unſpeakable uſe 
to themſelves and others, and many admirable 
rules ſuggeſted to them for the regulation of 
their future conduct. 

After this ſurvey of the moral, it is time to 
contemplate the wonders of the material world. 
The great volume of nature is therefore now 
thrown open to the ſtudent. He is led by the 
hand of ſcience through all the uſeful and ſub- 
lime diſcoveries of the Newtonian philoſophy. 
He is made acquainted with the ſeveral proper 
ties of matter, in all its various forms and mo- 
difications, on this globe of earth; and fur- 
niſned with principles for encreaſing and im- 
proving the conveniencies of common life. He 
is then tranſported to diſtant planets and other 
worlds. He inveſtigates the laws that govern 
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their revolutions, and the forces that retain 
them in their orbits. He confiders the ſun when 
it ſhineth, ana the moon walking in brightneſs *. 
and all the hoſt of Heaven ſtanding in array 
before him: and ſometimes extends his thoughts 
even beyond theſe, beyond the reach of ſenſe, 
to new firmaments and new lights, riſing up 


to his imagination, in endleſs ſucceſſion, 
through the regions of unbounded ſpace. But 


ſo far is he from being /ecretly enticed tr, as 
ſome have formerly been, to convert his admi- 
ration of theſe glorious luminaries, into an im- 
Pious adoration of them, that they ſerve only, 
as they naturally ſhould do, to carry him up 
to their great Author, even the Father of lights}. 


He ſees the Deity plainly written in theſe ſplen- 


did characters, he derives from them the juſteſt 
and moſt magnificent conceptions of his nature 
and attributes, and thus lays a firm and ſolid 
foundation for the ſuperſtructure of natural 
religion, which forms the next great object of 
his attention. 

In the purſuit of this moſt important branch 
of knowledge, he will perceive how far the 
powers of nature and of reaſon are capable of 
going, in eſtabliſhing thoſe great fundamental 
truths of religion; the being of a God, a ſu- 


—— perintending Providence, a moral government 


of 


* Job xxxi, 26. + lb. xxxi, 27, f James i. 17, 
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of the univerſe, the eſſential and unzlterable 
difference between right and wrong, vir and 
vice, a future ſtate of exiſtence and of retri- 
bution, and the obligations which ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem of things impoſes on every rational agent 
to conform his conduct to the will of his Crea- 
tor; as far as it can be collected from the con- 
ſtitution of the world, from the genuine ſen- 
timents of nature, the faculties of the human 
mind, and the attributes of the Deity himſelf. 
In theſe reſearches, he will find light enough 
to determine an honeſt and unprejudiced mind 
to the belief of all the above- mentioned mo- 
mentous doctrines, and obſcurity enough to 
make him earneſtly wiſh for clearer evidence, 
and more authentic information, on ſubjects of 
ſuch infinite importance. 

After theſe enquiries, the ſtudent's next ad- 
vance is to metaphyſical ſpeculations. Theſe, 
it muſt be owned, have been but too often em- 
ployed in undermining and ſubverting the clear- 
eſt prineiples of morality and religion. But 
when carried only to a certain point, under the 
direction of a ſound judgment and an honeſt 
mind, ſome knowledge of them may be attend- 
ed with ſingular advantages *. It will ſecure 


I 4 the 


A very convincing proof of this we have lately had in 
that moſt maſterly piece of reaſoning, called, Divine Bene- 
velence aſſerted, &c. by Dr. Balguy. Whoever has read 

this 
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the young ſtudent from being caught in the 
ſnares which ſophiſts ſometimes weave out of 
thoſe delicate materials; will teach him to ab- 
ſtrat and generalize, and fimplify his ideas; 
will qualify him to drag out falſhood and ſcep- 
ticiſm from the midſt of thoſe obſcure, and in- 
tricate, and crooked mazes, in which they love 
to wander; to detect the endleſs errors, into 
which exceſhve ſubtilty and falſe refinement 
muſt neceſſarily lead us; to perceive that a 
quick underſtanding may as eaſily miſs. the 
middle point where truth reſides, by going be. 
yond it, as a dull one, by falling ſhort of it; 
and that there are in religion, as 1n all ſciences, 
certain primary and fundamental truths, which 
are only obſcured by much reaſoning, and 
which, after having been once firmly eſtabliſh. 
ed, ſhould be laid up as firſt principles in the 
mind, where no ſubtle objections or acute diſ- 

tinctions ſhould be allowed to weaken or de- 
ſtroy their force. 

Thus do each of the ſeveral branches of 
learning, which compoſe the plan of education 
in this place, contribute ſomething towards.the 

ſober-mindedneſs recommended by St. Paul. And, 
What is of ſtill greater importance, the fund of 
knowledge 


this with the attention it requires and deſerves, will moſt 
earneſtly wiſh that nothing may prevent the learned author 
from gratifying the public with that larger work, of which 
the treatiſe we are ſpeaking of is only a ſmall ſpecimen. 
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knowledge which our youth will probably ac- 
quire in the proſecution of theſe ſtudies, nay, 
even the very difhculties which may ſometimes 
obſtruCt their progreſs, will gradually prepare 
their underſtandings for the admiſſion of till 
nobler ideas, and ſublimer contemplations. In 


their purſuit, more eſpecially, of moral and re- 
ligious truth, they will find, as I before re- 


marked, ſo. much wanting to give compleat ſa- 
tisfaCtion to the mind, that they cannot but ſee 


the abſolute neceſſity of ſome more perfect 
ſyſtem of doctrines and of duties, to ſupply. 
the many defects of natural religion, to 


ſtrengthen its obligations, to enforce it with 


proper ſanCtions, and to give it a vital and ef- 


fectual influence upon the heart. 
Under the impreſſion of ſuch reflections as 
theſe, it is obvious that there cannot be a pro- 


perer time for carrying the young academic 


ſtill one ſtep further, and giving him ſome in- 


ſight. into the nature, the deſign, the evi- 


dences, and the precepts of the Chriſtian re- 
velation. | | 
But here. unfortunately we are obliged to 


ſtop. For this moſt important part of educa- 
tion no adequate, no public proviſion is yet 


made in this univerſity. Revealed religion has 


not yet a proper rank aſſigned it here among 


the other initiatory ſciences; is not made an 


L & - __ _ indiſpenſable. 
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indiſpenſable qualification for academical ho- 


nours and rewards; has not, in ſhort, all that 


regard paid to it, which its own intrinſic worth, 
and the peculiar circumſtances at preſent at- 
tending it ſeem to demand. 

It 1s well known, that an unbounded freedom 
is now indulged to the publication of the moſt 
licentious opinions; and that theſe are not, as 
formerly, confined to bulky volumes of infideli- 
ty, or to dull and phlegmatic reaſoners, but are 
diſperſed throughout the nation in the moſt 
commodious and pleaſing vehicles, in works of 
fancy and amuſement, and even uſeful infor- 
mation, which diffuſe irreligion almoſt imper- 


ceptibly through the kingdom, and on which 


men of real genius do not ſcruple to waſte their 
time and miſapply their talents. Theſe are 
the books molt likely to fall into the hands, and 
to captivate the hearts, of young men of rank 
and fortune, at that very dangerous period of 
life, when they firſt leave their colleges to 


mingle in the great world; and on theſe, if 


they have not here been taught ſounder prin- 
ciples and better things, they will moſt proba- 
bly form their notions of religion, and regulate 
their future conduct. Add to this, that a very 
oreat part of thoſe who are bred up among us 
to the church, and from whoſe pious labours 
we mult chiefly hope for a remedy to theſc evils, 

are 
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are frequently obliged by the ſtraitneſs of 
their circumſtances, to enter on the miniſterial 
office within a very ſhort time after they have 
taken their firſt degree, and are, many of 
them, immediately engaged in large and la- 
borious cures. If, therefore, they have not 
before this time acquired ſome tolerable 
knowledge of their profeſſion, how can they 
undertake to explain the Goſpel to others, and 
defend it againſt ſo many formidable oppoſers ? 
In the two other learned profeſſions law and 
phyſic, a regular courſe of ſtudy in the the- 
ory of each is generally deemed requiſite, be- 
fore thoſe who engage in either, think it ſafe 
or creditable to venture on the practical part 
of their buſineſs. And it will be difficult, I 
conceive, to aſſign a ſatisfactory reaſon, why 
a competent fund of profeſſional knowledge 
is not equally neceſſary to the divine, pre- 
vious to his embarking in the various and 
laborious functions of his ſacred calling; 
uuleſs it be maintained, that the future ſal. 
vation of mankind is a matter of leſs impor- 
tance than their temporal property or their bo- 
dily health. 

Does it not then ſeem highly adviſcable for 
us to turn our thoughts a little more towards 
this great object, than has been hitherto deem- 
ed requiſte ? It is true, indeed, that ſome 


acquaintance 
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acquaintance with the abſtruſer ſciences may 
be a very proper foundation even for theolo- 
gical learning. But it cannot ſurely be ne- 
ceſſary to lay this foundation ſo exceedingly 
deep as is here generally done. It cannot be 
neceſſary to conſume the flower and vigour of 
the youthful mind, in the very firſt ſtage as it 
were of its literary progreſs; to occupy it 
wholly for three entire years in theſe prepara- 


tory ſtudies, when it ſhould be going on to 


the principles and elements at leaſt of the doctrine 
of Chrift*; ſhould be advancing gradually 
from the foundation to the ſuperſtructure; 


{ſhould be learning under wiſe and experienced. 


maſter-builders, to erect that ſacred edifice of 
divine knowledge which muſt be its ſtrong hold. 
and fortreſs againſt the many adverſaries it will 
ſoon have to contend with. If this great work 


is not carried on to a certain. point, during the. 
courſe of education in this place; when can 


we hope that it ever will? They who come 
here with a view to the means, not of ac- 


quiring but of adorning a fortune, no ſooner _ 


quit this literary retirement, than they engage 
with ardour in the various purſuits of faſhion- 
able life, and have ſeldom either inclination 
or leiſure for ſtudies of a ſerious nature. "WE 
who 
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who are deſtined to ſecular profeſſions, or 
other active employments, find themſelves 
after leaving this place, ſo fully occupied, 
firſt in learning, and then diſcharging the du- 
ties of their reſpeCtive vocations, that they can 
| ſcarce ever bring themſelves to beſtow that 
degree of attention on religious enquiries which 
their importance deſerves. It is here, then, 
| or no where, that this great object muſt be 
brought home to their thoughts, and made a 
part, an eſſential part, of their academic ac- 
quirements. And this neceſſity (as I have 
already remarked) is ſtill more apparent with 
reſpect to thoſe who are ſent here to qua- 
lify themſelves for the paſtoral office; whoſe 
peculiar province and bufineſs it will be 
to inſtruct the people committed to their 
eare in the words of eternal life, and who 
muſt therefore never expoſe themſelves to 
the hazard of that inſulting queſtion, Thou 


that teacheſt another, teacheft thou not firft thy- 


e. | 

It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, and it is 
acknowledged with pleaſure, that in many pri- 
vate colleges, the great outlines of the chriſti- 
an diſpenſation are, by the excellent tutors 
with which this place abounds, explained and 
illuſtrated in a very able manner to their reſ- 


dective Pupils. But if there be any weight in = 


what 
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what has been here ſuggeſted, it will be well 
worthy of our conſideration, whether ſome- 
thing more than this is not now become neceſ- 


ſary, whether it will not be highly ſuitable to 


the dignity, the ſanCtity of this truly reſpecta- 
ble and learned body, to lend the whole weight 
of their authority to ſo good a cauſe; to aſſiſt 
private inſtructions by public incitement ; to give 
ſome ſignal academical encouragement to this 
branch of knowledge, ſomething that ſhould 
make the cultivation of it not only highly repu- 
table, but indiſpenſably neceſſary. And fortu- 
nately for us, the way is eaſy and open to the 
execution of any ſuch deſign. That noble ſpi- 
rit of emulation, which ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhes the youth of this place, and puſhes them 
on to the moſt wonderful attainments in the 
abſtruſeſt ſciences, affords us an opportunity, 


which no other ſeminary in the world can fur- 
niſh, of raiſing whatever fruit we pleaſe from 


ſo generous a ſtock. We have only to make re- 
vealed religion an eſſential part of univerſity learn- 
ing, and aſſign to it a proper ſhare of the uſu- 
al honorary rewards, and it will ſoon be purſu- 
ed with the ſame ardour of mind and vigour of 


application, as all the other parts of literature. 


The current of ſtudy amongſt us, which was 
generally thought to run too ſtrongly towards 
mathematical ſubjects, has of late years, by 

means 
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means of the excellent inſtitutions in favour of 
claſhcal learning, been, in ſome degree, divert- 
ed into another and more uſeful courſe. By the 
method here propoſed, (or any other of the 
ſame tendency which ſhould be judged more 
eligible) there would be more, and that a 
{till nobler channel opened to it: and ſome few 
of thoſe many hours, and thoſe fine talents, 
which are ſtill, I fear, too laviſhly waſted here 
on abſtract ſpeculations, in the moſt precious 
and improveable part of life, would be then 
more profitably employed in learning the rudi- 
ments of evangelical truth; and thereby ena- 
bling one part of our youth to preſerve their re- 
ligious principles uncorrupted by the artifices 
of infidelity, in their future commerce with 
the world; and the other part to become pow- 
erful defenders, and ſucceſsful diſpenſers of the 
word of God “. 
This 
* Since the firſt publication of this ſermon, ſome advances 
has been made towards the accompliſhment of the author's 
wiſhes. Mr. Norris, a gentleman of fortune in Norfolk (in- 
to whoſe hands ſome extracts from this diſcourſe happened to 
fall) left by his will a few years ago, a rent charge of a hun- 
dred guineas a year, for the eſtabliſhment and maintenance of 
a profeſſor in the univerſity of Cambridge, for the ſole pur. 
poſe of reading lectures to the ſtudents there, on the Chriſ- 
tian revelation. To this he added twelve pounds a year for a 
medal and ſome books, as a premium for the beſt proſe Eng- 
liſh eſſay on the ſame ſubject. It would be a real conſolation 
to the friends of religion, and eſpecially to thoſe whoſe pro- 


vince it is to examine candidates for orders, if theſe well- 
| meant 
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This univerſity had, in the conclufion of the 
laſt century, the honour of giving birth to a 
ſtupendous ſyſtem of philoſophy, erected by 
its great diſciple NEw ToN, on the immovea- 
ble baſis of experiment and demonſtration ; 
which, by degrees, ſupplanted and overthrew 
a viſionary though ingenious repreſentation of 
nature, drawn by fancy, and ſupported by con- 
jecture. Animated with this ſucceſs, let it 
now endeavour to puſh its conqueſts {till fur- 
ther into the regions of ignorance and error, 
to baniſh from. the kingdom the extravagant 
conceits of modern ſcepticiſm, no leſs deſtitute 
of all foundation in truth, utility, and ſound 
reaſoning, than the philoſophical romance of 
Deſcartes 3 and to eſtabliſh. for ever in the 
minds of the Britiſh youth, a religion founded. 
not on © the enticing words of man's wiſdom,” 
but on „ demonſtration of the Ibirit and ef the 
« power of God 

This will be to promote, in the moſt effectu- 
al manner, the benevolent purpoſes of thoſe 
great and pious benefactors we are now going 
to commemorate; whoſe i object in theſe 
magnificent foundations was, undoubtedly, the 

advancement 


meant inſtitutions, in conjunction with any other ſubfidiary 
one which the wiſdom of the univerſity might think fit to 
adopt, ſhould in due time effectually anſwer the great purpo-—- 
fes enlarged upon and recommended in the preceding pages. 


* x Cor. ii. 4, 5. 
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advancement of religion z who, with a true 
greatneſs of ſoul, carried their views forwards 
into eternity, and plainly meant, that in theſe 
elegant retreats, we ſhould not only lay the 
foundations of immortal fame on earth, but 
qualify ourſelves for obtaining, through the 
merits of our Redeemer, a real and truly glori- 
ous immortality in Heaven, 
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SECKER's 
INSTRUCTIONS 
GIVEN TO 


CANDIDATES 


FOR 


ORDER 8, 
After their fubſeribing the ARTICLES. 


Gentlemen, 


Y OU have now made the ſubſcription, by 


law required. And as, in ſo doing, 
you have acknowledged the liturgy and 
articles of the church of England to be agreea- 
ble to the word of God; I hope you will think 
yourſelves bound, as you are, to be careful, 
that the inſtructions which you give, and the 
doctrines which you maintain, in public and 
in private, be agreeable to that liturgy and thoſe 


articles: that you neither contradict, nor omit 
to 


, — — 


—— —ͤ— — * 
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to inculcate and defend, on proper occaſions, 


the truths, which they contain. 

In the next place Iexhort you to ſpend a due 
ſhare of the remainder of this day, in what, 
I truſt, hath employed not a little of your 
time already; weighing diligently the nature 
and importance of the undertaking, in which 
you are about to engage; forming ſuitable re- 


ſolutions; and earneſtly begging that grace of 


God, which alone can make you able miniflers if 
the New Teſtament *, 

Nothing is better fitted to aſſiſt you in this 
good work, than the office of ordination, of 


Deacons or Prieſts, as you are reſpeCtively con- 
- cerned. You muſt certainly have read it over, 


before you offered yourſelves. Since that, you 
have been directed to read it again. But I de- 


ſire you to peruſe it once more this afternoon 


with your beſt attention, that you may join in 


it to-morrow with a greater degree of rational 


ſeriouſneſs; and particularly, that you may an- 
ſwer on more deliberate conſideration, the queſ- 


tiens, which will then be put to you. For 
there can hardly be a caſe, in which either in- 
ſincerity, or even thoughtleſſneſs, would carry 


in it heavier guilt. 
And that you may be in no perplexity con- 


cerning the meaning or fitneſs of any part of 


the office, it may be uſeful to go through ſome 
| parts 
12 Cor. iii. 6. 
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parts of it along with you beforehand, proceed- 
ing as they lie in the book. | 
The firſt thing which candidates, both for 
Deacons and Prieſts orders, after they are pre- 
ſented, are required to do, as diſtinct from the 
reſt of the congregation, is to take the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy. For, as you are to 
be miniſters of the church eſtabliſhed by law in 
this nation, it is evidently reaſonable, that the 
civil government, eſtabliſhed by law, ſhould be 
aſſured of the fidelity and affection of perſons 
to whom it gives and ſecures privileges and pro- 
fits; and who are intruſted with the care, 
amongſt other matters, of making men good 
ſubjects. Now theſe oaths bind every perſon, 
who takes them, to honour the King *, and by 
conſequence all that are put in authority under 
him, both in word and deed; and to /ead, in 
ſubjection to them, quiet and peaceable lives t. 
That theſe things may with a good conſci- 
ence be promiſed and performed, there is no 
juſt cauſe of doubt. But if any one thinks there 
is, he ought to apply for ſatisfaction; and till 
he receives it he ought to abſtain from taking the 
oaths. For whatever is not of faith 1s fin + ; and 
in this caſe it would be no leſs than perjury. 
Nothing is a plea ſufficient for committing any 
lin, much leſs one ſo heinous : not even all the 
force, that can be uſed. But here is no ſhadow 


of 


* I Pet, ii. 17. +1Tim.ii. 2. f Rom. xiv. 23. 
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of force. You are come voluntarily to offer your. 
ſelves, well knowing that the oaths muſt be 
tendered to you; that is, you have made it 
your choice to take them. 

But by your ſubſcription you have entered 
into a further obligation; to uſe the liturgy in 


all your public miniſtrations * : and therefore, 


to pray for the King by name, for his long life 
and proſperity, for his obtaining victory over 
all his enemies. God forbid that any one, 
who doth this, ſhould be diſaffected to the go- 
vernment, under which we live. And if we 
are friends, it is both our duty and our wiſdom 
to ſhow that we are. For thus we ſhall 
ſtrengthen an eſtabliſhment, on which under 


God, the ſafe enjoyment of our religion intire- 


ly depends; we ſhall procure the ſupport, 
which we cannot but be ſenſible that we want, 
and we ſhall filence, or at leaſt confute thoſe, 
who love to ſpeak deſpitefully againſt us 11 this 
head. 

After the oaths, candidates for 3 or- 
ders are aſked: Do you truſt that you are in- 


wardly moved by the Holy Ghoſt to take upon you 


this office and miniſtration ? A ſolemn queſtion, 
and which ought to be well confidered, before 
it is anſwered. Obſerve then: it is not ſaid do 
you feel ; have you an immediate perception of 


ſuch an e from the Holy Ghoſt, as you 
can 


* Can, 36. 


—_— — . er 
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can diſtinguiſh from all other inward move- 
ments by its manner of impreſſing you: but, 
do you tr; are you on good grounds perſuad- 
ed ? What then are the proper grounds of ſuch 
perſuaſion ? 5 | 

In the firſt place, if he hath not moved you 
effectually to live ſoberly, righteoufly, and godly*, 
you may be ſure he hath not moved you to aſ- 
ſume the office of a miniſter in God's church. 


Examine yourſelves therefore ſtrictly on this 
point: a moſt important one to all men; but 


to you, if poſſible, above all ; and before you 
preſume to officiate in his houſe, aſk your hearts, 


do youtranſgreſs, do you omit no duty, wilfullyor 


knowingly? Have you a genuine practical faith 
in Chriſt? Are you on the terms of the goſ- 
pel covenant, intitled to everlaſting life? But 
ſuppoſing that you are, more is requiſite in the 
preſent caſe: and what more, the latter part of 
the queſtion points out. To ſerve God, for the 
promoting of his Glory, and the edifying of his 
Church. This then being the deſign of the of- 


fice; if fo far as you know your own hearts, 


this 1s your motive to defire it; and if, ſo far 
as you can judge of your own abilities and at- 
tainments, they are equal to it in ſome compe- 
tent degree: then you may ſafely anſwer, that 
you truſt you are moved by the Holy Ghoſt to take it 

5 upon 


V Tit. ii. 12. 
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upon you. For we can Baue fuoboruff 10 d 
only through Chriſt, who hath ſent us the ſpi- 
Tit ; we are not ſufficient to do or think any thing 
as of ourſelves: but our ſufficiency is of God *, 
Together with this principal motive, of erv- 
4 God by edifying his people, you may allow- 
1 ly have the ſubordinate one, of providing 
a decent maintenance for your own ſupport, 
and for thoſe who may belong to you : but if 
you are indifferent or cool about the former, 
and attentive only or chiefly to the latter: 
ſince you cannot think that ſuch diſpoſitions 
are approved by the Holy Spirit, as proper 
for the miniſtry, you will be guilty of Hing to 
him +, if you afhrm, that he hath moved, you 
to enter on it with them. Therefore inſpect 
your ſouls thoroughly; and form them, by the 
help of divine grace, to be duly influenced by 
the right principle, before you venture to an- 
ſwer this queſtion : which is very wiſely made 
the leading one; becauſe your inducement will 
be the rule of your hehaviour, and probably 
alſo the meaſure of your ſucceſs. 

The next queſtion, put to thoſe who apply 
for deacons orders, and the firſt to ſuch as 
have received them, and deſire to be admitted 
_ prieſts, is, Do you think, that you are truly called, 


accord! ing 


® 2 Cor. ili. 4. 4. + Acts v. 3. 
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according to the will of Chrift, and the due order 
of this realm, to the miniſtry of the Church ? 
That 1s, are you conſcious neither of any de- 
fect in body or mind, nor of any other impedi- 
ment, which may, for the preſent, if not for 
ever, be, according to the laws of God or man, 
a juſt obſtacle in your way ? Such things may. 
eſcape our knowledge or memory. Therefore 
we call upon you to inform us. And you are 
bound to anſwer with ſincerity. 

It is not requiſite, that I ſhould enlarge on 
every queſtion ; though it is, that you ſhould 
weigh every one ſeriouſly. That, which re- 
eites the duties of deacons, may ſeem to have 
ſome difficulty in it; as it aſſigns to them oc- 
cupations, which the Acts of the apoſtles do 
not, in the hiſtory of their appointment“; 
and as they are but little employed now in 
the ſingle buſineſs there allotted to them. But 
that paſſage of ſcripture plainly was intended 
to ſet forth, only the immediate and urgent 
reaſon of ordaining them, not the whole of 
what was, then or ſoon after, given them in 
charge. For we find in the ſame book, that 
Philip the deacon both preached and baptized +. 

And the qualifications, required in deacons by 
St. Paul t, intimate very clearly, that more 


K 2 things 


Acts vi. f Ads viii. 5.13, 26-40. f 1 Tim. iii. 8-13, 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
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things muſt, even then, have been incumbent 
upon them, than adminiſtering to the relief of 
the poor. Accordingly, from the primitive 
ages downwards, they are deſcribed as per- 
forming occaſionally moſt of the ſame offices, 
which they do now; and being, what their 
name denotes, aſſiſtant and ſubſervient to 
prieſts in all proper employments “. And the 
leſs they are engaged in their chief original 
one, the more opportunity and the more need 
they have, to ſhew diligence in the other good 
works, belonging or ſuited peculiarly to their 
ſtation. 

The next queſtion is common to candidates 
for each order: Vill you faſhion your own lives, 
and thoſe of your families, fo far as in you lieth, 
to be wholeſome examples to the flock of Chriſt ? 
This extends to avoiding in your own beha- 
viour, and reſtraining in theirs, follies, levi- 
ties, mean and diſreputable actions, as well as 
crimes and vices. 'The apoſtle enjoins Dea- 
cons and their wives, to be grave+; much more 
then ought prieſts. He enjoins every Chriſtian 
to abſtain from all appearance of evil t. And 
our blefſed Lord enjoins all his diſciples to be 
wiſe, as well as harmleſs. Therefore govern 


yourſelves and yours by theſe rules: and con- 


ſider | 


* See Bingham's Orig. Eccl. I. 2. c. 20. to 1 Tim. iii. 8, 11. 
1 Theſſ. v. 22. 5 Math. x. 16. 
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ſider frequently, whether you obſerve them 
well. For without it you will neither gain eſ- 
teem, nor do good. 

The laſt queſtion, put alike to the whole 
number of candidates, is. Will you reverently 
cbey your Ordinary, and them to whom the go- 
verument over you is committed? You would 
be bound to this, though you were not to pro- 
miſe it : for both reaſon and ſcripture demand 
jt. Still more firmly you will be bound, 
when you have promiſed it, though it were 
of ſmall importance. But it is of very great, 
not only to the dignity and eaſe of your ſu- 
periors, but to your own intereſt, and the be- 
nefit of the whole Church. Our Saviour 
both commands, and prayed for unity 


amongſt his followers in the moſt expreſſive 


terms“. Without union, there cannot be 
a ſufficient degree, either of ſtrength or 


beauty: and without ſubordination, there 
cannot long be union. Therefore obey, as 
the apoſtle directs, them that have the rule uber 


you+; and promote their honour, their credit, 
their influence. This will make us abler to 
ſerve the cauſe of religion, and protect 


you. And God forbid that, ſo far as we 
Ns — © 3 are 


* Jobs xiii. "26: 35. xvii, It; 12, 27, 22, 23. 
+ Heb. iii. 17. 
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are able, we ſhould ever fail to be willing and 
zealous. 

In the office for the ordination of prieſts, 
after a pious and awful charge, which I re- 
commend to your moſt ſerious attention, 
follow ſeveral queſtions of the greateſt mo- 
ment, your anſwers to which, I hope, you 
will remember to the laſt day of your lives, 

In theſe anſwers, beſides what hath been al- 
ready mentioned, you promiſe, that zhe doc- 
trine and diſcipline of Chriſt, as contained in 
ſeripture, and received in this church and realm, 
ſhall be the ſtandard of your teaching and 
acting; and every thing contrary to them 
be faithfully oppoſed by you: that you will 
ſe both public and private monittons and exhorta- 
tions, as well to the fuck as to the whole, within 
your cures ; and that, as frequently and fully 
as need ſball require, and occaſion be given. You 
promiſe alſo, that you will be diligent in pray- 
ers and reading the Holy Scriptures ; which by 
the preceding exhortation evidently appears 
to mean private prayer and reading; and in 
fuch fudies, as help to the knowledge of ſcrip- 
ture; laying aſide the fludy of the world and 
the fleſh; that is, not making, either groſs 
pleaſures, or more refined amuſements, even 
literary ones, unconnected with your profeſ- 
ſion, or power or Peet or advancement or 

applauſe, 
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applauſe, your great aim in life; but labour- 


ing chiefly to qualify yourſelves for doing good 
to the ſouls of men, and applying carefully 
to that purpoſe whatever qualifications you 
attain, Further yet, you promiſe, that you 
will maintain and fet forwards, as much as 
lieth in you, quietneſs, peace, and love among 
all Chriſtian people ; and eſpecially among them, 
that are, or fhall be committed to your charge. 
By this you oblige yourſelves, never to 
raiſe or promote perſonal, family, parochial, 


eccleſiaſtical, political, or any other animoſi- 


ties; but to diſcourage, and if poſſible, com- 
poſe and extinguiſh them; than which you 


cannot perform a more Chriſtian part, or one 


more conducive to your honour and your uſe- 
fulneſs. 

But, beſides pondering well beforchand 
theſe anſwers, which you are to make, I ear- 


neſtly beg you, to read and think them over 


often afterwards; and particularly, at each 
return of the Ember weeks, to examine 
yourſelves, as in the preſence of God, whe- 
ther you have made good the engagement, into 
which you entered at your ordination. So far 
as you bave, this practice will afford you the 


greateſt poſſible comfort; ſo far as you may. 
have failed, it will ſuggeſt to you the moſt uſe- 


ful admonition. 


K 4 | After 
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After theſe queſtions, a ſhort filence is ap- 
pointed to be kept for the ſecret prayers of 
the congregation, that God would enable 
and incline you to do what you have under- 
taken; which bleſſing, I hope, you will 
aſk at the ſame time for yourſelves very 
earneſtly. Then follows a Hymn of conſi- 
derable antiquity; and to be repeated with 
much reverence, on account of the impor- 
tant petitions and doctrines comprized in it, 
though it be altogether void of ornament in 
that old tranſlation, which we ſtill retain, 
Next to this, follows a very proper addreſs 
to the throne of Grace, pronounced by the 
biſhop alone, in the name of the whole afſem- 
bly ; which is inſtantly ſucceeded by the act of 
Ordination. 

The firſt words of that, Receive the Hal 
Ghoſt, were uſed by our Saviour to his apoſ- 
tles, immediately after he had ſaid, as my Fa- 
ther hath ſent me, even ſo ſend I you*, God 
gave not the Spirit by meaſure unto him . and 
he was able to beſtow what meaſure he pleaf- 
ed, both of ſpiritual gifts and graces, upon 


others. He meant however, by this bene- 


dition, to confer only the ordinary ones: 


for the EXETAOTGINATY, you know, were re- 


ſerved 


John xx. 21, 22. + John ll. 34. 
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ſerved till after his Aſcenſion. Far be it 
from the biſhops of his church, to claim, 
even in reſpect of the former, the powers 
which he had. But ſtill theſe words in our 
mouths, when ſpoken over you, properly ex- 
preſs, in the firſt place, the communication 
of that authority which proceeds from the 
Holy Ghoſt. For we read, that te Holy 
Ghoſt faid, ſeparate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them: and 
that the latter of theſe exhorted the elders of 
the church of Epheſus, Take heed to the flock, 
over which the Holy Ghoſt hath made you over- 
ſeers T. They alſo expreſs, in the ſecond 
place, your earneſt requeſt to the Father of 
mercies, that you may, at all times, enjoy 
fuch proportions, both of the graces and 
gifts of the Spirit, as will be needful for 
you; which requeſt, if it be not your own 
fault, will prove effeCtual ; becauſe having, 
in the common courſe of his providence, ap- 
pointed us, though unworthy, to act in this 
behalf, he will afſuredly be ready to own and 
bleſs our miniſtrations. 


It follows very ſoon : whoſe fins thou doſt ; 
forgive, they are forgiven; and whoſe fins 
thou dgſt retain, they are retained. 'Theſe 

K 5 gagain 
Acts xiii, 2. + Acts xx. 28. | 
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again are the words of Chriſt to his apoſtles, 
immediately after the former. But he did 
not grant to them the power, either of re- 
taining the fins of penitent perſons, or of 
forgiving the impenitent. Nor do we pre- 
tend to grant, by uttering them, all the 
powers which the apoſtles had in this reſpect. 
They had the diſcernment of ſpirits *; and 
could ſay with certainty, when perſons 
were penitent, and conſequently forgiven, 
and when notþ. They were able alſo to 
inflict miraculous puniſhments on offend. 
ers; and to remove, on their repentance, the 
puniſhments, which had been inflicted. 'Fheſe 
words will convey nothing of all this to 
you. But ſtill, when we uſe them, they 
give you, firſt, an aſſurance, that according 
to the terms of that Gofpel, which you are 


to preach, men ſhall be pardoned or con. 


demned : fecondly, a right of inflicting ec- 


cleſiaſtical cenſures for a ſhorter or longer 
time, and of taking them off; which, in 


regard to external communion, is retaining 


or forgiving offences. This power, being 
| beſtowed for the edification of the church, 


muſt be reſtrained, not only by general 
rules of order, but according to the par- 


ticular 


* I Cor. Xi. 10. + Acts viii. 21, 23. 
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ticular exigencies of circumſtances. And 
our church wiſhes, with much reaſon, for 
circumſtances more favourable to the exer- 
tion of it“. But how little ſoever exerted, 
the power is inherent in the office of prieſt- 
hood. And though we are no more in- 
fallible in our proceedings and ſentences, 
than temporal judges are in theirs; yet 
our acts, as well as theirs, are to be reſpect- 
ed, as done by competent authority.. And if 
they are done on good grounds alſo, what-- 
ever wwe ſhall bind or looſe on earth, will be 
bound or looſed in Heaven. Nor will other 
proofs of repentance be fufficient in the 
kght of God, if fubmiſſion to the diſcipline 
of the church of Chriſt, when it hath been 
offended, and requires due ſatisfaction, be ob- 
ſtinately refuſed, either from AT or 
negligence. 

To theſe words in : fabjoined the concluding 
charge: and be thou a faithful diſpenſer of <= 
word of God, and of his holy ſacraments. This 
then is the ſtewardſhip committed to you. 
And you cannot but ſee in what a profane 
and corrupt age it is committed to you: 
how grievoufly religion, and its miniſters, 
are hated or — how lamentably both 

they, 


ie of e eee, e anvil. 38; 
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they, and its other profeſſors, are degenerated 
and divided. Your buſineſs will be, each 
within the ſphere of his influence, to prevent 
theſe things from growing worſe z which, bad 
as they are, they ſtill may; and if poſſible, to 
make them better ; or at leaſt, to recover or 
preſerve ſuch, as you can, from the general 
depravity. But you will never ſucceed in 
your attempts for this purpoſe, either by bit- 
terneſs againſt infidels, heretics, and ſeQta- 
Ties, or by contempt and ridicule of en- 
thuſiaſtic or ſuperſtitious perſons. The only 
right method is a very different one; dili- 
gent ſtudy, to fit yourſelves more complete- 
ly for teaching and vindicating the truths 
of Chriſtianity : ſcriptural and rational in- 
ſtruction, afhduouſly given, with zeal 
and mildneſs duly tempered, and ſuited to 
the capacities and condition of your hear- 
ers: a willing and devout and affecting per- 
formance of all ſacred rites, whether in 
the church or elſewhere; but above all, a 
behaviour, innocent, humble, peaceable, diſ- 
intereſted, beneficent, e diſcreet, 
religious. | 
Take heed therefore to your ſteps; and 
walk in the preſent evil days with ſuch pi- 
ety and caution, that, as the office exhorts, 
you may neither offend, nor be eccafe on that others 


offend ; 
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offend ; but may cut off occaſion from them which 
defire occaſion * againſt you; that they who are 
of the contrary part, and falſely accuſe your good 
converſation in Chriſt, may be aſbamed ſ of 
themſelves ; or however that your maſter and 
judge may not be aſhamed of you+ at the great 
day, but pronounce over each of you, Well 


done, good and faithful ſervant ; enter thou into 


the joy 4 ny Lord F. 


* 2 Cor. xi. 12. + Tit. ii. 8. 1 Pet. iii. 16. 
Mark viii, 38. Luke ix. 26. $ Math. Av. 21. 
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Reverend Brethren, 


| AM very ſenſible, that you cannot meet 
| 1 together on this occaſion, without mak- 
ing deep reflections on the loſs, which 
you have ſuffered, for the public good, by the 
removal of a paſtor, whom the experience of 
ſo many years hath taught you to eſteem and 
| honour 
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honour fo highly. It is your farther unhap- 
pineſs, that he is ſucceeded by a perſon, very 


unequal to the care of this conſpicuous and 
important dioceſe. But your humanity, and 
your piety will, I doubt not, incline you, 
both to accept and to aſſiſt the endeavours of 
one, who can aſſure you, with very great 
truth, that he is earneſtly deſirous of being 


as uſeful to you all, as he can; and ſeriouſly. 


concerned for the intereſts of religion, and of 
this church. Would to God there were leſs 
need of expreſſing a concern for them, than 
there is at preſent | 

Men have always complained of their own 
times; and always with too much reafon. 
But though it is natural to think thoſe evils 
the greateſt, which we feel ourſelves; and 


therefore miſtakes are eaſily made, in com- 


paring one age with another; yet in this we 
cannot be miſtaken, that an open and profeſſed 


diſregard to religion is become, through a va- 


riety of unhappy cauſes, the diſtinguiſhing 
character of the preſent age ; that this evil is 


grown to a great height in the metropolis of 


the nation; is daily ſpreading through every 
part of itz and, bad in itſelf as any can be, 
muſt of neceſſity bring in moſt others after 
it. Indeed it hath already brought in ſuch 
diſſoluteneſs and contempt of principle in the 


higher part of the world, and ſuch profligate 


intemperance, 
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intemperance, and fearleſſneſs of committing 
crimes, in the lower, as muſt, if this torrent 
of impiety ſtop not, become abſolutely fatal. 
And God knows, far from ſtopping, it re- 
ceives, through the ill deſigns of ſome perſons, 
and the inconſiderateneſs of others, a conti- 


nual increaſe. Chriftianity is now ridiculed 


and railed at, with very little reſerve z and the 
teachers of it, without any at all. Indeed 


with reſpect to us, the rule, which moft of 


our adverſaries appear to have ſet themſelves, 
is, to be, at all adventures, as bitter as they can; 
and they follow it, not only beyond truth, but 
beyond probability; aſſerting the very worſt 
things of us without foundation, and exagge- 
rating every thing without mercy; imputing 
the faults, and ſometimes imaginary faults, of 
particular perfons to the whole order; and 
then declaiming againſt us all promiſcuouſly 
with ſuch wild vehemence, as, in any caſe 
but ours, they themſelves would think, in the 
higheſt degree, unjuft and cruel. Or if ſome- 
times a few exceptions are made, they are 
uſually made only to divide us amongſt our- 
ſelves; to deceive one part of us, and throw 
a greater odium upon the other. Still, were 
theſe invectives only to affect us perſonally, 


dear as our reputations are and ought to be to 


us, the miſchief would be ſmall, in compa- 
riſfon of what it is. But the conſequence 


hath 
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hath been, as it naturally muſt, that diſre- 
gard to us hath greatly encreaſed the diſre- 
gard to public worſhip and inſtruction ; that 
many are grown prejudiced againſt religion; 
many more, indifferent about it and unac- 
quainted with it. And the emiſſaries- of the 
_ Romiſh church, taking the members of ours 
at this unhappy diſadvantage, have begun to 
reap great harveſts in the field, which hath 
thus been prepared for them by the labours of 
thoſe, who would be 1 their moſt irre- 
concilable enemies. : 
Yet, however melancholy the view before 
us appears, we have no reaſon to be diſcou- 
raged ;. for let us take care of our duty, and 
God will take care of the event. But we have 
great reaſon to think ſeriouſly, what our duty 
on this occaſion is; and ſtir up each other to 
the performance of it; that where-ever the 
guilt of theſe things may fall, it may not fall 
on our heads. For it muſt needs be, that offen- 
ces come: but woe to that man, by whom the of- 
fence cometh *, Our grief for the decay of re- 
ligion might be attended with much comfort 
in regard to ourſelves, could we but truly ſay, 
that no faults or infirmities of ours had even 
given advantages againſt it. But though, God 
be thanked, we are far from being what our 
adverſaries would repreſent us; Whoſe re- 
proaches 


. 


Matth. xvill. 7. 
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proaches perhaps were never leſs deſerved, than 
now when they are the moſt violent; yet, it 
muſt be owned, we are not by any means, 
even the beſt of us, what we ought to be. 
And the preſent ſtate of things calls loudly up- 
on us, to correct our nuſtakes, to ſupply our 
deficiencies, and to do all we are able for the 


honour of God, and the happineſs of man- 
kind, 


If we can be unconcerned now, we have 


neither piety nor common prudence in us. 
And if we are concerned in earneſt, we ſhall 


be very deſirous, both to avoid all wrong me- 


thods of ſhowing it, and to make uſe of all 
right ones. 

Complaining of our ir ſuperiors for thoſe evils, 
which perhaps they cannot prevent; or com- 


plaining of them with diſreſpect, for what we 
may apprehend they could prevent, would 


both be undutiful and imprudent conduct: 
would give our adverſaries joy, and do our 
cauſe harm. Indeed to beg earneſtly of God, 
that He would direct the hearts of thoſe, who 
preſide over the public welfare; and humbly 
to repreſent to them, on all fit occaſions, the 
declining ſtate of religion, the importance and 


the means of preſerving it; theſe things are 
unqueſtionable duties. But then we muſt al- 


ways approve ourſelves, at the ſame time, con- 
ſcie ntiouſſy dead both in word and deed; rea- 
ſonable 
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ſonable in our expectations; ſincerely grateful 
for the protection, which we are aſſured of en- 
joying; and duly ſenſible, that every thing of 
value to us in this world, depends on the ſup- 
port of that government, under which we now 
live. We cannot be good men, if we are bad 
ſubjeCts : and we are not wiſe men, if we per- 
mit ourſelves to be ſuſpected of it. 

A ſecond proper caution 1s, 'That to ſpeak 
unfavourably of liberty, religious or civil, in- 
ſtead of carefully diſtinguiſhing both from the 
many abuſes of them, which we daily ſee ; or 
to encourage any other reſtraints on either, 
than public utility makes evidently needful ; 
can only ſerve to increaſe that jealouſy, which, 
being in former ages grounded too well, hath 
been moſt induſtriouſly heightened, when 
there never was ſo little pretence of ground 
for it; that the claims of the clergy are hurt- 
ful to the rights of mankind. It concerns us 
greatly to remove ſo dangerous a prejudice a- 
gainſt us, as this: not by renouncing thoſe 
powers, which the Goſpel hath given us ; for 
we are bound to aſſert them; but by convincing 
the world, that they are perfectly innocent; 
and avoiding all appearance of aſſuming what 
we have no right to: by ſhowing our abhor- 
rence of tyranny, eſpecially over the conſcien- 
ces of men; and ſatisfying them fully, if poſ- 
_y that we preach not ourſelves, but Chrift 
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Jeſus, the Lord; and ourſelves, their ſervants 


for his ſake . Then, with reſpeCt to the pri- 


vileges, that we derive from human authority, 
as, on the one hand, receding from any of 
them without cauſe is only inviting freſh en- 


croachments, and giving needleſs advantages to 
ſuch as will be ſure to loſe none; ſo, on the 


other, ſtraining them too far is the likelieſt 
way to deſtroy them all at once; and both our 


uſefulneſs and our ſecurity depend very much, 


on our appearing plainly to deſire nothing in- 
conſiſtent with the common good; to have the 


trueſt concern for all reaſonable liberty, and 


to be zealous only againſt licentiouſneſs and 
confuſion. 

— Thirdly, If we ſhould be tempted to oppoſe 
profaneneſs, by encouraging the oppoſite ex- 
treme of ſuperſtition ; this alſo would be un- 
juſtifiable in itſelf ; would have bad effects 
upon as many as we might miſlead ; and 


give great opportunities to. all that ſhould 


ſee them miſled, either of accuſing reli- 
gion, or expoling us, as corrupters of reli- 
gion. Not that we are to give up incon- 
ſiderately, whatever ſome perſons are pleaſ- 


ed to charge with ſuperſtition ; for there would 


be no end of conceſſions at that rate; but only 


to avoid encouraging any thing, that can be 


juſtly charged with it; and then we ſhall ſtand 


upon ſure ground. For nothing can be more 


unjuſt, 


» Cor iv. 4. 
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unjuſt, than thoſe imputations of it, which 
our adverſaries are ſo fond of throwing, ſome 
upon Chriſtianity itſelf, others on the doctrine 
and worſhip of that Church, of which, through 
God's merciful providence, we have the hap- 
pineſs to be members. 

Another very pernicious error would be, if we 


ſhould think to ſerve our cauſe by intemperate 
warmth init. Chriſtian zeal indeed is a duty, 
that never was more needful, and never leſs 
ſhewn. But paſſion will do no good. If ex- 
preſſed againſt thoſe, who are indifferent about 
religion, it will turn them into enemies: if 
againſt the enemies of religion, it will make 
them yet more vehement enemies. Beſides, 
the extravagant things that men ſay and at- 
tempt againſt us and our profeſſion, are not 
always deſigned injuries; but frequently the 
effects of miſrepreſentations and prejudices, 
that have imperceptibly taken hold on perſons, 
who otherwiſe mean tolerably well. Now 
mildneſs to ſuch as theſe, 1s but juſtice : and 
to all others, it is prudence. Railing is the 
province, which our adverſaries have choſen: 
and let us leave it to them. For whatever 
ſucceſs they may meet with that way, as in- 
deed they excel in it, we ſhall meet with none : 
but only make the ſpirit of Chriſtianity be miſ- 
underſtood and ill ſpoken of, by our own want 
of it. Therefore, how injuriouſly ſoever ' we 


may be treated, let us return neither injurious 
nor 
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nor harſh treatment for it: nor endeavour to 
mark out thoſe perſons for objects of popular 
hatred, who are ever ſo unwearied in labour- 
ing to make us ſo. Yet at the ſame time we 
muſt never court irreligious men by wrong 
compliances; never contribute to increaſe 
their power of doing harm; never deſert our 
duty, either for fear of them, or favour from 
them. But then let us defend both religion 
and ourſelves, with that fairneſs and decency, 
as well as courage which becomes our func- 
tion: acknowledge ingenuouſly whatever can 
be alledged againſt us with truth, only claim- 
ing equitable allowances; and where charges 
are untrue, yet uſe mild expoſtulations, not 
reproaches; and try to ſhame our oppoſers 
by the reaſonableneſs of what we ſay, rather 
than exaſperate them by the vehemence of it. 
They indeed have little cauſe either to complain 
or to triumph, if, under ſuch groſs provoca- 
tions as they give, our temper ſometimes fails : 
but we have great cauſe to do our utmoſt, that 
it fail not. 

And if undue ſeverity of ſpeech muſt be for- 
born towards profeſſed enemies; much more 
to thoſe, who may, for aught we know, deſign 
themſelves for friends. Indeed, when it is evi- 
dent, that men only put on a pretence of wiſh- 
ing well to Chriſtianity, or the teachers of it; 


L | and 
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and whilſt they affect to charge us with un- 
charitableneſs for queſtioning their ſincerity, 
would deſpiſe us for believing them: there 
we muſt be allowed to ſee what plainly ap- 
pears; and to ſpeak of them, both as adver- 
ſaries, and unfair ones. Or when doctrines, 
whatever the intention of propagating them be, 
are inconſiſtent, either with the whole, or any 
part of our religion; it is no uncharitableneſs, 
but our duty, to lay open the falſhood and 
the danger of them. Nay, ſuppoſing only the 
legal eſtabliſhment of religion, or ſome branch 
of it, be attacked, yet the attempt may both 
be injurious enough to us, and detrimenta] 
enough to the public, to deſerve a vigorous 
oppoſition. But to ſhew paſhon and bitterneſs 
in any of theſe caſes; to take pleaſure in mak- 
ing men's miſtakes or deſigns thought worſe 
than they are; to judge harſhly of them with 
reſpect to another world, or expoſe them to ill 
uſage in this; to refuſe them due allowances 
for human infirmity, or be more backward to 
own their merits, than to ſee their, faults * 
| ſuch behaviour, inſtead of promoting truth, 
will prejudice the world againſt it; will give 
unbelievers dreadful advantages, and for ever 
prevent that union amongſt Chriſtians, which 
would procure us, above all things, the eſteem 


of men, and the bleſſing of God. 
From 
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From theſe improper methods of ſupport- 
ing religion, let us now proceed to the proper 
ones. And they will naturally fall under 
the general heads, of our inſtructions and our 
lives. | | 

Giving inſtruction requires knowledge. And 
therefore, as a competent degree of it is juſtly 
expected of perſons, before they enter into 
holy orders: ſo, when they enter, the care of 
making a continual progreſs in it is ſolemnly 
promiſed by them, and covenanted for with 
them. What may be a very good beginning, 
is by no means a ſufficient ſtock to go on with; 
and even that will lefſen, if no pains be taken 
to increaſe it. Continued application then is 
a duty of importance. Perſons of lower abili- 
ties and attainments are in danger, without it, 
of being uſeleſs and deſpiſed; and they, who 
ſet out with greater advantages, are bound to 
endeavour at doing, in proportion, greater ſer- 
vices to the church of God. Without excep- 
tion therefore, all who are engaged in ſo ſe- 
rious an employment as ours, if they have any 
regard, either to their duty, or their character, 
muſt take care not to be more remarkable for 
their diverſions than their ſtudies; nor indo- 
lently to trifle their time away, inſtead of em- 
ploying it to good purpoſes. And though 
moſt parts of learning will be uſeful to us, 

| Tn and 
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and all parts ornamental; yet we muſt be ſure 
to remember, what we have been ſolemnly ad- 
moniſhed of, that no attention to any thing 
elſe, ought ever to. draw. us away from the 
purſuit of ſuch knowledge as is properly theo- 
logical, For to excel in other things, and be 
deficient in that, cannot but caſt a grievous re- 
flection; either on us, for not ſtudying what 
we profeſs; or on our profeſſion, as having 
little in it worth ſtudying. Our principal 
buſineſs therefore muſt be, to obtain a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the Chriſtian faith: 
firſt the grounds, then the doctrines of it. 
And the previous qualifications for attempt- 
ing this are, a due knowledge of the rules of 
Tight reaſoning, and of the moral and religious 
truths which nature teaches; of the ſtate of 
the world in its earlier ages, and in that when 
Chriſtianity firſt appeared. Theſe prepara- 
tions being made, the great thing requiſite in 
the next place, is a diligent ſearch into holy 
ſcripture. For there it is, that both the au- 
thentic ſyſtem of our behef, and the chief evi- 
dence for it, are exhibited to our view. Scrip- 
ture therefore, above all things, the infidel en- 
deavours to ridicule; the miſtaken Chriſtian, 
to wreſt in ſupport of his errors: and if we 
deſire, either to confute them, or to ſatisfy 


_ ourſelves; our only way muſt: be, to under- 
ſtand 
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ſtand it well. For which end it is quite ne- 
ceſſary, that we make the original language, 
at leaſt of the new Teſtament, familiar to us: 
and were that of the Old more commonly 
ſtudied, the advantages would be very conſi- 
derable. 

In order to ſee clearly, on what grounds 
our belief ſtands; together with the ſacred 
volumes themſelves, the writings of ſuch 
learned perſons, as have proved their authority, 
and vindicated their accounts of things, muſt 
be carefully read; and attentively compared 
with thoſe objections againſt them, which 
have been revived of late, dreſſed up with ſo 
much art, and ſpread abroad with ſo much 
diligence For in our preſent circumſtances 
we are always liable to be attacked: and con- 
ſider, what an unhappy triumph it would af- 
ford, ſhould we be found unprovided of a 
rational defence. It is very true, the general 
evidence, which we have for our faith, is 
abundantly ſufficient of itſelf, to overbalance 
many dithculties concerning it, and ever ſo 
many cavils againſt it. But yet our being un- 
qualified to give more particular anſwers, 
where they can be given; as indeed there 
are few caſes, where they cannot; may often 
prove a great reproach to us, and a great ſtum- 
bling-block to others. a 
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Next to the grounds of religion, the doc- 
trines of it, eſpecially the more important and 
diſputed ones, ought to be ſtudied, with ſuch 
diligence and impartiality, as may beſt diſco- 
ver to us the nature of every opinion, and the 
force of every argument: that ſo we may 
neither load Chriſtianity with what doth not 
belong to it; nor betray, inſtead of defending 
it, by giving up what doth; but faithfully 
keep that which is committed to our truſt *, both 
entire and unmixed. To ſecure this great 
end, we muſt ever adhere ſtrictly to the word 
of God, fairly interpreted by the help of all 
ſuch means as Providence hath given; and 
carefully avoid, on the one hand, fondneſs of 
novelty; and on the other hand, over-great re- 
verence of antiquity, eſpecially ſuch as comes 
ſhort of the earlieſt. But againſt the former 
of theſe, it is peculiarly needful to caution the 
riſing generation; whom the raſhneſs of youth, 
and the petulant ſpirit of the preſent age, too 
often hurries into a ſtrange vehemence for any 
imagination, which they have happened to take 
up; and prompts them to fly out againſt eſta- 
bliſhed doctrines, without having always the 
patience even to underſtand them. Such there- 
fore ſhould be exhorted to learn a proper de- 
gree, both of ſilence and ſuſpence, till cooler 


thought, 


* 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
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thought, and farther inquiry, make them fit- 
ter judges of things. But beſides thoſe con- 
troverſies, to which this caution chiefly relates 
that between the papiſts and us deferves at 
preſent to be well ſtudied, by ſuch of you, as 
live in the neighbourhood of any. For feldom 
have they ſhown more zeal, or more artifice, 
than of late, in their attempts of making pro- 
ſelytes. And therefore it is of great conſe- 
quence, that we provide ourſelves againſt 
them, with a ſufficient knowledge of their real 
doctrines, their moſt ſpecious pleas, and the 
proper anſwers to them. Another ſubject, 
with which we are concerned to be well ac- 
quainted, is what relates to the government 
and worſhip, difcipline and eſtabliſhment of 
our own church. Different parts of our eccle- 
ſiaſtical conſtitution are frequently cenſured, 
by different ſorts of perſons, with very diffe- 
rent views: though indeed the moſt oppoſite of 
them have appeared, for ſome time, unac- 
countably diſpoſed to unite againſt us; and be- 
lievers to join with infidels in uſing their 
. Chriſtian brethren ill. It may therefore be of 
great uſe, to inform ourſelves diligently con- 
cerning every thing of this nature, which is 
ſpoken of to our prejudice; and be always 
ready to ſhew the genuine ſtate of the caſe with 
mildneſs and fairneſs, But no controverſies, 

L 4 however 
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however needful, muſt be ſuffered to divert our 
attention from what is of all things the moſt 
needful, the ſtudy of practical religion, and of 
the common duties of life. 'Theſe are the 
things, which mankind are moſt apt to fail 
in, and moſt concerned not to fail in; 
and therefore ſpending much time upon them, 
obtaining a thorough inſight into them, and 
having a deep ſenſe of them, is the very foun- 
dation of doing good, both to others, and to 
our own ſouls. 

A competent proviſion of knowledge being 


ſuppoſed, the next thing is communicating it 
to thoſe who are under our care, in ſuch man- 


ner as their circumſtances require. 

The proofs of religion, both natural and 
AT all men ſhould be taught, and eſpe- 
cially at preſent, in the moſt intelligible and 
convincing manner. As for the objections 
againſt either: ſuch as it may be ſuppoſed 
they have thought or heard of, ſhould be diſ- 
tinctly anſwered ; but the reſt obviated only, 
as occaſion offers, For to enter into them far- 
ther, would be miſpending time. Next to the 
truth of religion, they ſhould have its impor- 
tance laid before them. The neceſſity of a 
moral life moſt men will own in general terms; 
only what they are pleaſed to call ſo, is often 
a very immoral one, both with reſpect to their 
fellow-creatures, and the government of them- 


{clves. 
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ſelves. But regard to piety is ſtrangely loſt, 
even amongſt perſons that are otherwiſe to- 
lerably ſerious. Many have laid aſide all ap- 
pearances of it: and others, who would ſeem 
to keep them up, do it with evident marks of 
indifference and contempt. It ſhould there- 
fore be induſtrioufly ſhewn and inculcated, 
that an inward ſenſe of love and duty to God, 
founded on juſt conceptions of him, and ex- 
preſſing itſelf in frequent acts of worſhip, 
conſtant obedience and reſignation to him, is 
in truth the firſt and great commandment *, the 
principal and moſt important of moral obliga- 
tions. But then, beſides thoſe inſtances of 
piety, which reaſon requires of us, there are 
others, founded on relations, equally real, and 
conſequently deſerving equal regard, enjomed 
by revelation. The utmoſt care therefore 
ought to be uſed, conſidering the preſent diſ- 
poſition of the world, to convince men of what 
moment the doctrines and duties of the Goſ- 
pel are. To make reaſon ſufficient for nothing 
in religion, is to overturn every thing. But to 
inſiſt on its inſufficiency for many moſt va- 
luable purpoſes, which revelation is fully ſuffi- 
cient for, and on the neceſſity of obſerving 
whatever God hath thought fit to command, 
this is doing but common juſtice, though a 


L 5 very 


* Matt. xxli. 38. 
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very ſeaſonable piece of juſtice, to the doc- 


trine of our bleſſed Saviour, and the authority 
of our Maker. | | 
When once men are brought to underſtand 
the value of Chriſtianity, the next thing is, 
to give them a proportionable ſolicitude for it : 
to make them obſerve, how viſibly the belief 
and practice of it decay, and how dreadful the 


conſequences mult be, and are: to ſhew them, 


that religion is not the concern of the clergy 
merely, but the common concern of all men; 


the great thing, on which public and private 


happineſs depends in this life, as well as eter- 
nal felicity in the next; that therefore, if they 
have any. value for theſe important intereſts, 
they mult take the neceſſary. means of ſecuring 


them; their children, their ſervants, and de- 


pendants mult be diligently watched over and. 
inſtructed ; private devotion mult be practiſed, 
family-worſhip revived, and the fervice of 
God in the church regularly and ſeriouſly at- 
tended upon. For laying aſide theſe things 


hath almoit baniſhed religion from amongſt us; 


and nothing, but reſtoring them, can. bring it. 
back. Piety is indeed ſeated in the heart; but 


to give it no vent in outward expreſſion, is to 


ſtifle and extinguiſh it. Neglecting the pub- 
lic exerciſe of religion, is deſtroying the 
public regard to it; and teaching men to de- 

ſpiſe 
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ſpiſe their own form of religion, is enough 
very often to make them deſpiſe it under any 
form. | 

Great pains have been taken by our adver- 
ſaries to give the world an ill opinion of religi- 
ous inſtruction; and we muſt take equal pains 
to give them a good one of it; by repreſenting 
to them, both the natural influence it hath, 
and the divine authority that enjoins it. But 
after all, the only effectual conviction will be 
that of experience. And therefore the chief 
point is, to endeavour that men may feel the 


benefit of our teaching; feel at leaſt, that it 


is their own fault, not ours, if they do not be- 
come the wiſer, the better, and happier for 
it. To this end, we muſt all dwell often and 
ſtrongly on the great duties, and great failures 
of duty, in common life: firſt explaining the 
obligations of religion, ſo as that they may be 
practiſed; then inſiſting on it, that they muſt: 
entering into the particulars of each with ſuch 
plainneſs, that every one may clearly ſee his 
_ own faults laid before him; yet with ſuch pru- 
dence, that no one may ſo much as imagine 
himſelf perſonally pointed at: and taking the 
ſtricteſt care, that no part of what we ſay may 
ſeem in the leaſt to proceed from our own paſ- 
ſions, or our own intereſts ; but all appear evi- 
dently to flow from a true concern for the good 

| of 
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of thoſe that hear us. Diligent conſideration, 
what our ſubject and our ſeyeral characters : 
will bear us out in, muſt direct us, when to 

give our judgment with diffidence, when to 
lay ſtreſs upon it: in what caſes to exhort with 
all Iong-ſuffering* ; in what, to rebuke wirh all 
authority f. But whichſoever we do, neither 
our Janguage ſhould be florid, nor our manner 
theatrical : for theſe things only raiſe an uſeleſs 


admiration in weak perſons, and produce great 
contempt in judicious ones. Nor yet on the 


other hand, ſhould our expreſſions he mean, or 


our behayiour lifeleſs ; but bath muſt be ſuit- 
able to the employment we are upon ; both be 


ſuch as come naturally from the heart of the 
ſpeaker, and therefore will naturally move that 
of the hearer. 


To this our public teaching it will be a 


great help, and indeed a valuable part of it, 
if we perform the ſeveral ofhces of our ex- 


cellent liturgy devoutly and properly; neither 
With an irreverent precipitation, nor a tedious 
ſlowneſs; neither in a flat and languid man- 


ner, nor yet with an affected livelineſs, or a 
vehemence ill-placed or over-done; but ſo as 


may beſt expreſs the ſenſe, and the impor- 
tance of what we read; and, by ſhewing our 


own attention to it, engage that of all around 


VS, 


: Beſides 


* 2 Tim. iv. 2. + Tit. ii. 15. 
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Beſides our general inſtructions, it is very 
needful, that we give the youth under our care, 
in particular, an early knowledge and love of 
religion, that may abide with them ; and ſtand 
the trials, to which their riper years will of 
courſe be expoſed. I hope you are all diligent 
in that moſt uſeful work of Catechiſing; and 
have done your utmoſt to prepare for Confir- 
mation, thoſe whom you preſent to me. And 
I earneſtly recommend it to you, that the good 
impreſhons, which may well be ſuppoſed to 
have been made upon their minds at this ſea- 
ſon, be not ſuffered to wear off again; but be 
improved into ſettled habits of religion and 
virtue, by {till farther exhortations, and leading 
them, as ſoon as poſſible, to the holy commu- 
nion. But, though all the youth deſerve our 
peculiar attention; yet if any of them be edu- 
cated in charity ſchools under our inſpection, 
for theſe we ſhould think ourſelves ſtill more 
nearly concerned, than for the reſt; and, by 
firſt taking care, to have them taught whatever 
is proper, and nothing elſe, then making 
known the good management they are under, 

put an end to thoſe accuſations, of their learn- 
ing idleneſs and pride, ſuperſtition and diſloy- 
alty; which may have been ſometimes one of 
them, ſometimes another, in ſome degree de- 
ſerved ; but have been carried with a wicked 
induſtry moſt ſhamefully beyond truth, and 
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leſſened the credit of this excellent inſtitution, 
even with many good perſons, to the great de- 
triment of Chriſtianity. 

Another very uſeful method of ſpreading the 
knowledge of religion, and teaching men a ſe- 


rious regard to it, is by diſtributing, or procu- 


ring to be diſtributed, ſuch pious books, eſpe- 
cially to the poorer ſort, as are beſt ſuited to 
their capacities and circumſtances. For there 
is great variety of them to be had; and at ſo 
very low prices, that much good may be done 
this way to conſiderable numbers at once, in 
a moſt acceptable manner, for a trifling ex- 
pence. 

But nothing will contribute more to make 
our public inſtructions effeCtual, than private 
converſation, directed with prudence: to the 
fame end. The better we are known to per- 
ſons, the greater influence we. may hope to 
have upon them; and the better we know 
them, the more diſtinctly we ſhall fee how to 
make uſe of that influence to good purpoſes. 
By repreſenting proper truths, at fit times, 
with a modeſt freedom, we may very much 
abate the prejudices of men, who have any 
fairneſs remaining, both againſt religion and 
ourſelves : at leaſt we may prevail on them, 
for the ſake of public order, and example, to 


keep within the bounds of decency; and ſo 


prevent their doing harm, if we cannot make 
them 
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them good. Perſons, that err in particular 
points. of doctrine, friendly diſcourſe may ſhew 
us what led them into their miſtakes, and 
enable us to lead them out again. Such as diſ- 
ſent from our church- government and worſhip, 
talking amicably with them, and behaving in 
the ſame manner towards them, if it doth not 
immediately bring them over, may however 
bring them nearer to us, both in judgment and 
affection. Such as are faulty in their mo- 
ral conduct, ſerious and affectionate remon- 
ſtrances, given in private and kept pri- 
vate, and joined with a tenderneſs to their 
characters in public, may often do a great 
deal towards reforming them; and ſooner or 
later, the ſeed thus ſown may ſpring up in 
their hearts, and produce happy fruits. We 
ſhould not indeed preſs. upon perſons, when 
there is no other proſpect than that of provok- 
ing them: but we ought to watch all opportu- 
nities, whilſt there is any hope left; and not 
only make it our endeavour. to convert the 
miſtaken and vicious, but ſtir up the negligent 
to ſerious thought, and. the good themſelves to 
more eminent goodneſs. Eſpecially ſuch per- 
ſons of rank and influence, as we find well 
_ diſpoſed, theſe we muſt earneſtly excite to ap- 
pear and give countenance to the cauſe. of reli- 
gion, ever remembering that awful declaration 


of our bleſſed Lord: Whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed 
| of 
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of me and of my words in this adulterous and 
Sinful generation, of him alſo ſhall the ſon of man 
be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father, with the holy Angels *. We muſt con- 
vince them of the urgent neceſlity there is, for 
interpoſing in behalf of piety and virtue; and 
ſuggeſt to them the means for engaging with 
ſucceſs in this excellent employment. Yet 
muſt we never ſpend ſo much of our attention 
on the higher part of the world, as to give the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of neglecting the lower; whoſe 
number is ſo much larger, whoſe diſpoſitions 
are uſually fo much more favourable to religi- 
on, and whoſe eternal happineſs is of equal 
importance to them, and ought to be of equal 
concern to us; but we muſt prove we are in 
earneſt in our work, by making it our care, as 
it was our maſter's, that the poor have the goſpel- 
preached to them f. And one opportunity of 
preaching it with ſingular advantage, both to 
the poor and the rich, is when ſickneſs brings 
near to them the view of another life. At 
ſome times indeed the fick may be incapable of 
attending to exhortations : at others they may be 


endangered by them: and at all times great 
prudence is requilite, to avoid the extremes, 
of terrifying or indulging them too much. 
But, provided due caution be uſed in theſe reſ- 
8 : pects; 
* Mark viii. 38. I Matt. xi. 5. 
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pes; laying before them what they ought to 
be, and reminding them to conſult their own 
conſciences what they have been, is a moſt 
likely method of exciting in them ſuch affecti- 
ons and reſolutions at that ſeaſon of recollection 
and ſeriouſneſs, as through the bleſſing of Hea- 
ven, may produce the happieſt effects. 

To theſe excellent. offices, therefore, we muſt 
all of us chearfully apply ourſelves, each in 
ſuch degree as his ſtation requires. If they do 
require pains, if they do take up time, if they 

are inconſiſtent with agreeable amuſements, and 
even interrupt uſeful ſtudies of other kinds; yet 
this is the buſineſs which we have ſolemnly cho- 
ſen, and the vows of God are upon us; it is 
the moſt important and moſt honourable, it 
ought to be the moſt delightful too of all em- 
ployments: and therefore we have every reaſon 
not to ſeek the means of evading our duty, but 

of fulfilling it; and each to tate the overſight of 
the flock of God, committed to him, not by con- 
firaint, but willingly*. For if we only juſt do 
what we can be puniſhed by our ſuperiors for 
neglecting, we muſt neither expect ſucceſs nor 
reward. : 

But then to ſecure either, the chief thing 
requiſite is ſtill behind; that our own tempers. 
and lives be ſuch, as we fay thoſe of other 


per- 


1 Pet. v. 2. 
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perſons ſhould. For if we, who teach religi- 
on, live, or ſuffer our families to live, with 
little or no ſenſe of religion, what can we 
poſſibly expect, but that men will imgrove ſo 
palpable an advantage againſt us to the utmoſt; 
will argue, that we believe not our own doc- 
trine, and therefore it deſerves no belief; or, 
we practiſe not our own precepts, and there- 
fore they cannot be practiſed? Thus we ſhall 
icreafe that mfidelity and wickedneſs, which 
our buſineſs is to oppoſe. Too much of it will 
be really owing to us; and the whole will be 
laid upon us. The enemies of religion will 
have the beſt pretence in the world to ruin us; 
and the friends of it will grow unconcerned 
for us, and ready to give us up to them. But, 
were theſe conſequences not to follow, ſtill very 
bad ones muſt follow. Men, irreligious or vi- 
cious themſelves, cannot be hearty in oppoſing 
irreligion and vice; they cannot do it with bold- 
neſs, if they were hearty; and could they be 
ever ſo bold, it muſt ſit much too ill upon 
them, to have any good effect. Wrong- 
minded perſons will be ſurniſhed with the moſt 
plauſible excuſe imaginable for diſregarding 
them intirely ; and the righteſt-minded perſons 
that ever were, cannot, if they would, regard 
them as they ought. This will be the caſe, 
even with reſpect to their public teaching: and 
as for private admonitions, they will ſeldom 


have 
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have the face to venture upon them, and ne- 
ver ſucceed in them; whereas every word, that 
comes from an exemplary man, hath great 
weight; and his bare example is moſt valuable 
inſtruction of itſelf. But, were a bad life not 
to hinder at all the ſuccefs of our miniſtry; yet 
we muſt remember, it will abſolutely hinder 
the ſalvation of our ſouls: and ſubject us to 
that /orer puniſbment, of which he may well be 
thought worthy, who, teaching others, teacheth 
not himſelf, but, through breaking the law, diſ 
honoureth God. 

Nor is it ſufficient by any means for us to be 
guilty of no vice. This is ſmall praiſe, for 
one of our order. We are bound to be pat- 
terns of the moſt diligent practice of virtue, 
and the ſtricteſt regard to religion: and we 
{hall never make others zealous for what we 
ourſelves appear indifferent about. It is very 
true, that, peculiarly in our caſe, the generality 
of the world both expect and find fault, quite 
beyond reaſon; and doubtleſs they are much to 
blame in doing fo. But then ſurely we are no 
| leſs to blame, if, when we know the ſeverity, 
with which our conduct will be examined, we 
do not watch over it with equal ſeverity our- 
ſelves; and take the only way to be looked on 
as good men, that is, being fuch undeniably. 

And 


* Heb. x. 29. Rom. ii. 21. 23. 
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And whoever hath a due ſenſe of this obligati- 
on, will conſcientiouſly ab/ain, not only from 
all evil, but, all appearance of it too “. Such a 
one, for inſtance, far from offending againſt 
temperance, will be noted for it; and think the 
imputation of being mighty to drink wine + al. 
moſt as infamous as that of being overcome by 
it. Far from being remarkable for luxury and 
delicacy in his manner of living or appearing, 
he will be ſure to preſerve himſelf, on all occa- 
ions, at leaſt as remote from indulgence, as he 
is from auſterity. And though he will never 
diſguſt the perſons, with whom he converſes,, 
by a gravity affected or ill- timed: yet he will 
be equally careful, never to expoſe himſelf, by 

2 lightneſs of carriage unbecoming his functi- 
on ; nor let any thing be a part of his charac- 
ter, much leſs a diſtinguiſhing part, that can 
only tend to lower it.. For we can never be 
uſeful, if we are deſpiſed: and. we ſhall be 
deſpiſed, if we give opportunities for it. Even 
they, who ſeem well pleaſed with us, will 
think meanly of us inwardly;, and perhaps of 
the whole order, for our ſakes. 

Vet at the ſame time we may be greatly miſ- 
taken, if we aim to avoid contempt by haugh- 
tineſs ; which will only add hatred to it, Our 
rule therefore muſt be, to expreſs, in every 

thing, 


* I Theſ. v. 22. + If. v. 22. 
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thing, condeſcenſion to the lower part of the 
world, without being improperly familiar; and 
reſpect to the upper, without being ſervile : 
recommending ourſelves at once to the love 
and eſteem of both, by a mild kind of dignity 
and ingenuous ſimplicity, kept up through our 
whole behaviour. Mildneſs of temper is the 
duty of every man: but eſpecially required of 
us“; and abſolutely neceſſary, both to our 
preſerving regard, and doing ſervice in the 
world. 'Therefore, whatever provocations we 
meet with from thoſe, amongſt whom we live, 
as indeed we often meet with great ones, it nei- 
ther belongs to our character, nor will be for 
our intereſt, to take offence and expreſs reſent- 
ment; but by prudence and patience to over- 
come evil quith good 7. For we ſhall often do it 
this way, and never any other. Inſtead of be- 
ing engaged in enmities of our own, it ſhould 
be our endeavour to compoſe the differences of 
other perſons ; not by intermeddling in their 
affairs, when we are not called to it; but by 
laying hold on every fit opportunity given us, 
for diſpoſing them to a mutual good opinion, 
where there is room for it; or at leaſt, to mu- 
tual good-will. Too many occaſions indeed 
for friendly interpoſition, our unhappy party- 
diſputes furniſh us with, had we no other. En- 

tering” 


Matth. x. 16. 1 Tim. iii. 3. 2 Tim. ii. 24. + Rom. xii, 21. 
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tering into theſe with vehemence, and that in- 
Juſtice which never fails.to accompany vehe- 
mence, 1s what all men ſhould avoid ; but we, 
who muſt caution them againſt it, ſhould avoid 
it with uncommon care ; ſhould religiouſly pay 
that reſpect to every one which is their due, 
eſpecially to our ſuperiors ; think well of men's 
actions and deſigns, unleſs we have evident 
cauſe to think otherwiſe; judge with modeſty, 
where perhaps we are not qualified to judge ; 
and whatever our opinion be, preſerve our 
behaviour inoffenſive; give the leaſt provoca- 
tion, that may be, to bad men of any ſide ; 
and act in ſuch manner, as may gain us, if 
poſhble, the united eſteem of good men of all 
ſides. For theirs is the friendſhip, of which 
we ought to be ambitious. Familiarities with 
prophane and vicious perſons, beyond what 
neceſſary civility, or a real proſpect of reform- 
ing them requires, will, whatever we may 
promiſe ourſelves from their favour or intereſt, 
always diſcredit and weaken us in general; and 

much oftner prove hurtful, than advantageous, 
to any of us in particular. But to cultivate the 
good opinion of the wiſe and virtuous, to re- 
| commend ourſelves to their protection, and, 
whatever elſe they may differ about, engage 
their common zeal in the common cauſe of re- 
bgion ; this will procure us both ſecurity and 
honour, 
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honour, and every way promote the great de- 
ſign of our profeſſion. 
Another point, on which our character will 
not a little depend, is our being, in a reaſona- 
ble degree, diſintereſted. A very large propor- 
tion indeed of the clergy have too much cauſe 
to endeavour at bettering their circumſtances ; 
and it is barbarous treatment, to accuſe them 
for it, inſtead of pitying them. But over- 
great ſolicitude and contrivance for advancing 
ourſelves will always make impreſſions to our 
prejudice, let our condition be ever ſo low: 
though deſervedly much ſtronger impreſhons, 
in proportion as it is higher, We ſhall be 
thought to have no attention, but that of which 
we diſcover too much: and the truth is, wwe 
cannot ſerve two maſters *, Nor will it be ſuffi- 
cient, that we avoid the charge of immode- 
rately deſiring more; unleſs we avoid alſo that 
of ſelfiſhneſs, in the management of what we 
have already; a matter, in which it is very dif- 
ficult, and yet very important, to give no of- 
fence. We are bound, both to thoſe who be- 
long to us, and thoſe who ſhall come after us, 
to take a proper care of our legal dues ; and 
preſerve them faithfully from the encroach- 
ments of ſuch, as tell us very truly, that we 
ought not to be worldly-minded ; but forget 
what is equally true, that they themſelves 
ought 
„Match. vi. 24. 
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ought not to be ſo. But then the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſons of all kinds oblige us, never to make un- 
_ juſt or litigious claims; never to do any thing, 
either hard and rigorous, or mean or ſordid : to 
ſhew, that we deſire always the moſt eaſy and 
amicable method of ending diſputes; and 
whatever method we may be forced to take, ne- 
ver to let any thing force us into the leaſt de- 
gree of unfairneſs, paſſion, or ill-will ; but en- 
deavour, by all inſtances of friendly behaviour, 
to win, if poſſible, upon the perſon we have to 
do with ; at leaſt to convince every body elſe, 
How very far we are from intending wrong to 
him, or any one. 

And nothing will contribute more, to acquit 
us from the ſuſpicion of being ſelfiſh in our 
dealings with other perſons, than approving 
ourſelves charitable to the poor : a virtue which 
becomes us ſo extremely, and is fo peculiarly 
expected from us, and will give us ſo valuable 
an influence; that we ſhould willingly ſtraiten 
ourſelves in almoſt any thing beſides, that to 
the full proportion of our abilities, we may 
abound in giving alms. And together with this, 
woald we but, each in his ſtation, take the 
beſt care we can to ſee juſtice done them in that 
_ proviſion, which the law hath intended for 
them, it would generally prove a much more 
conſiderable benefaction, than all that we are 

able to beſtow on them of our own. | 


To 
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To the above-mentioned inſtances of right 
conduct, we muſt always add, what will ren- 
der them very engaging, the occaſional kind 
offices of good neighbourhood ; with a decent 
hoſpitality alſo, if our circumſtances will per- 
mit it; and then, notwithſtanding the cenſures 
of thoſe, who complain tnat we are of little uſe, 
and endeavour to make us of none; we may 
| ſurely well hope to do ſervice to God, and 
be eſteemed of men; eſpecially if, together 
with ſo exemplary a behaviour towards others, 
we are friendly and compaſſionate, candid and 
equitable amongſt ourſelves. 

Great injuſtice, I am ſatisfied, is done us on 
this head; and many groundleſs accuſations 

brought confidently againſt us, by perſons, who 
neither enquire into facts, nor conſider circum- 
ſtances. But there are few things, in which it 
concerns us more, to clear ourſelves where we 
are faulty. For ſo long as we are thought in 
the world, either inſolent to our inferior bre- 
thren in general, or void of generoſity and pity 
to ſuch of them as we employ; we mult not 
expect to receive better treatment, than we are 
underſtood to give. And if we are believed 
to be chargeable, beyond other men, with mu- 
tual bitterneſs. and vehemence, when any kind 
of controverſy riſes amongſt us; this too is a 
character, ſo very different from that which 
ought to be ours, chat the utmoſt care ſhould be 
M taken 
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taken to guard againſt it. Not that we are 


obliged, either to ſpeak of or behave to men of 


bad lives, or bad principles, as if they were good 
ones, becauſe unhappily they belong to our or- 
der. Making no diſtinction would be on all 
accounts wrong; and making a proper diſtincti- 
on will be very uſeful. But then we ſhould 
never think worſe of our brethren, than evi- 
dence forces us; never -publiſh our ill opinion, 
without ſufficient reaſon; nor exceed, when 
we do publiſh it, the bounds of moderation: 
"we ſhould be ready to ſhew them all fitting 


kindneſs, even whilſt they continue blameable 


and receive them back with the moſt charitable 
tenderneſs, when they return to their duty. 


For there is no manner of need, that we ſhould 
give either ſo much advantage or ſo much plea- 


ſure to the adverfaries of religion, as to let them 
ſee thoſe, who ſhould be the joint-defenders of 


it, engaged in domeſtic wars: and bringing 
ſuch charges, and raiſing ſuch prejudices, one 


-againft another, that it is hard to ſay, whether 
believing or diſbelieving our mutual accuſations 
will make the world think worſe of us. Our 
bleſſed Lord therefore, after reminding his diſ- 
ciples, that they were the Salt of the Harth, 
were deſigned, by the purity of their doctrine 
and example, to keep others from corruption; 
and after giving them that prophetic warning, 
which we ſhall find men zealous to fulfil, that 


if 
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if the Salt have hft its Sawour, it ſpall be caft 
out and trodden under Foot * ; reſuming the 


ſame figure at another time, concludes his ex- 


hortation thus, Have Salt in 9 and have 
Peace one with another . 

To theſe things, Brethren, if we have any 
concern for the intereſts of religion or our 
own, we muſt always induſtriouſly attend; 
but eſpecially in ſuch times, as by no means ad- 
mit of negligence or miſmanagement. Yet 
vain will our beſt endeavours be, unleſs we 


conſtantly add to them our fervent Prayers, 


that God would enable and ſtrengthen, both 
us, and all that ſerve him in the Goſpel of his 


Son, to perſorm our duty with faithfulneſs 


and ſucceſs. For we are not ſufficient to think 
any thing of ourſelves ; our ſufficiency is of God g. 


What therefore we ought, every one of us, to 


beg of him at all times, let us all at preſent 
jointly addreſs to him for, in the comprehen- 
five and expreſſive words of our public ſervice. 


Almighty and everlaſting God, by whoſe Spirit 


the _auhole Body of the Church is governed 
and ſanflified ; receive our ſupplications and 
prayers, which we offer before thee for all 


„ r an Eftates 


© Matt. v. 13. + Mark ix. 50, Þ 2 Cor. iii. 5. 
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eftates of Men in thy Holy Church ; that 


every member of the ſame, in his wocation 
and miniſtry, may truly and godly ſerve thee, 
through our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt. 
Amen *. 


Second Collect for Good Friday. 
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WARBUR TON' 


SERMON 


ON THE 


INFLUENCE of LEARNING on 
REVELATION, 


Luke xviii. 8. 


— When the Son of Man cometh, ſhall he find 
Fal rh on the Earth? 


Hs is one of thoſe fatal MARK s ex- 
preſſive of the latter fortunes of the 
Chriſtian Church, as foretold, in the ſacred 

writings, amonſt the ſigns of the ſecond 

coming of the Son of Man. And with this, 
many other of thoſe ſigns now concurring, 
ſeem, in the opinion of ſerious men, to point 

out to us the near approach of that awful pe- 
riod ; the completion of the moral, and the re- 

novation of the natural ſyſtem of things. 
M 4 But 
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But the labour. of the Chriſtian Divine wilt 
be perhaps better employed in ſearching out the 
natural cauſes of the riſing ditorders in the 
Church of Chriſt, than in hazardous conjectures 
about Futurity; altho' laid open to him in 
ſome meaſare by the import of thoſe marks, 
which the predicted evils are ſuppoſed to bear. 
And indeed, if he have not this diſcretion, 
his ſpeculations will ſometimes, as in the caſe 
before us,. be rudely called off from the pro- 
phetic matter, to other confiderations, in which 
the honour of Chriſtianity is more immediately 
concerned, | 
A late noble writer *,--who, together with 
the religion of his country, hath attempted to 
eraſe from the minds of men the very idea of 
all that goes under the name of Religion, hath, 
amongſt his difcoveries of the FIRST PHIL o- 
SOPHY, laid down the following maxim, «Phat 
ſince the revival of learning in the Welt, and 
the. conſequent practice of thinking for our- 
ſelves, the CHRISTIAN FaiTH hath kept 
gradually decaying ; and men have given leſs 
and leſs credit to its pretenſions +. From hence 
he would infer, and not Wogically on ſucha gra- 
St tuitous. 
- + Lord BOLINGBROKF, 
Þ+ The reſurrection of Letters was a « fatal period : the Chriflian 
Alien has been attacked and wounded too, very ſeverely fince that 
time. — And again, Chriſtianity has been in decay ever ſince 


the reſur retion of Letters. Lord Bol. INGBROKE, 67 the udy 
and uſe of Meng, Vol. i. p. 182. and 185. Octaro 7 dition, 
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tuitous principle, that the religion of 75 us 
falſe.” 
I propoſe therefore to debate this matter 


with him ; a point of the utmoſt importance 
to the honour of Revelation. 


His Lordſhip's propoſition may be expreſſed 
in plainer terms, „ That the more the world 
has advanced in real knowledge, the more it has 
diſcovered of the intenable 5 of the 
Goſpel.” 

To expoſe the futility of his maxim, I ſhall 
firſt of all ſhew, that it was not IGNORANCE 
which gave the Goſpel its early credit: Which 
is a preſumption, at leaſt, that Know LEDGE 
hath not ſince hurt it. | 

Now CHRISTIANITY aroſe when KNnow- 
LEDGE was at its height, in the latter part of 
the Augiſtan age; and in the very centre of 
human learning, Rome, Greece, and the Leſſer- 
 Afa. Neither was it propagated in confedera- 
cy with Sophiſts or Philoſophers ; but in direct 
defiance of all their eloquence and reaſoning 
over which, after a ſharp conflict of FAIR 
ARGUMENT, it at length compleatly triumph- 
ed : Nor, again, under the protection of civil 
Rulers, or the Imperial authority; for thefe 
were all combined to its deſtruction; ſome 
with the arms of human learning and Philo- 
ſophy, as MaRcUSANTONIN Us and JuLIAN; 

M 5 but 
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but the far greater part with the more peculiar 
argument of tyrants, the ſword of the executi- 
oner: Yet theſe, likewiſe the Goſpel, after a 
{till ſharper conflict of PATIENCER and sur- 
FERING, brought over to the fide of Truth 
and Reaſon. ny 
But what need we more? We have the 
noble Author himfelf giving teſtimony to the 
fact; and in his zu,] way, deſtroying his own 
ſyſtem of political philoſophy. He not only con- 
feſſeth, that at the publication of the Goſpel, 
the gentile World was highly advanced in 
knowledge, but that this knowledge facilitated 
the reception of its truths. Speaking of this 
very æra, he ſays, — “ Polytheiſm was, miti- 
« gated; Idolatry was in good meaſure diſtin- 
ec guiſhed away, amongſt the Philoſophers at 
ec leaſt. Oracles and the Arts of Divination 
« grew into contempt; and if heatheniſm was 
« kept up by men above the vulgar, it ſeemed 
4 to be ſo only by the Prieſts for lucre, and by 
«others for fear of having no religion at all. 
«© 'THUS THE WAT WAS PREPARED BY 
«© REASON FOR REVELATION in the Coun- 
tries where Chriſtianity firſt appeared, and 
« which were enlightened by Philoſophy *.” But 
his Lordſhip goes further; he not only con- 
feſſeth that this learned age was favourable to 
| the suUccess of Chriſtianity, but that it was 


molt 


* Bolingbroke's works, Quarto Edition. Vol. iv. p. 373, 4. 
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moſt adapted to its GENIUS; ſince, thoſe who. 
publiſhed it choſe rather that it ſhould bg 
ſubmitted to the examination of Rt a$s0N, than 
forced upon the world by the weight of Au- 
THORITY. It is plain (ſays his Lordſhip) 
ce that the firſt publiſhers of Chriſtianity did 
« not reſt the cauſe primarily or ſolely on 
« AUTHORITY. of any kind. It is plain that 
ce they ſubmitted the Goſpel, and the Autho- 
e rity of thoſe who publiſhed it, to the exami- 
« nation of REASON, as any other ſyſtem even 
« of divine philoſophy ought to be ſubmit- 
« ted *,” 

After this, to talk of any real advantage the 
Goſpel can gain by ignorance, or any real hurt 
it can receive from kn2wheage, is reckoning 
much upon the ee of favourable hear- 
ers. 
Another . that knowledge i is not 
injurious to the intereſts of religion, was the 
later conduct of the MiINISTERS OF THE 
GosPEL. The noble Writer, whoſe ſuggeſtion 
I am here oppoſing, hath thought fit to re- 
preſent them as a ſet of knaviſh politicians _ 
combined together to ſupport Revelation as 
the beſt ſyſtem to advance the wealth and 
power of their order. But whether Revela- 
tion be a divine truth or a commentitious 
fable; whether the order be miniſters of 


religion, 


P Vol. iv. p. 267. 
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religion, or confederates in iniquity, it is at 
leaſt certain, that men who have devoted their 
time and talents to the ſervice of this inſtitu- 
tion muſt needs be beft acquainted with its. 
nature, and with the means molt proper to ad- 
vance, or to retard its intereſts. And this 
their ſuperior knowledge will admit of no diſ- 
pute, if, as is pretended, Revelation was their 
ENVENTION : for they could not but be very 
intimate with the work of their own hands. 
Now it is remarkable, that when divers acci- 
dental cauſes had concurred to revive learning 
in the Weſt (not the leaſt of which was the 
protection and encouragement the Clergy af- 
forded to the exiled Greeks) this order was 
amongſt the firſt, as ſoon as ever it had given 
any ſigns of returning life, to cheriſh and ſup- 
port it; to raiſe and reſtore it to its ancient 
dignity and ſplendor ;. one amongſt them in 
particular having done more in this ſervice 
than all the Laity of that age together. I 
need not tell the learned hearer that I mean 
ERASMUS“. The inference I would draw 

from 
„There is one circumſtance in the life and character of 
this excellent perſon, that diſtinguiſhes him with advantage 
from moſt athers, even of the greateſt eminence in letters ; 
and will for ever endear his memory to the wiſe and good. 
His zeal for the intereſts of learning and religion was equally 
warm and conſtant. To ſerve the firſt, he began with d iſ- 
crediting the Moxxs, the mortal enemies of reviving let- 


ters, He puſhed them with all the vigour of his wit ; and 
| | ſeemed 
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from. it is this, that had the clergy, who beſt 


underſtood the mutual effects which learning 


and 


ſeemed reſolved to give no quarter to that ignorance which 
was become the mother and nurſe of all the bigotry and ſu- 
perſtition, which moſt diſhonoured and defiled religion. 
In this attack on the eſtabliſhed barbarity of the times, 
he ſucceeded ſo well, as to bring good letters into faſhion : 
to which he gave a new ſplendor by preparing for the preſs 
correct editions of many of the beſt antient writers both ec- 
cleſiaſtical and prophane. But his labours were not yet ended. 
He had a new adventure to undertake. He lived to ſee the 
zeal for letters, which he had been ſo inſtrumental in pro- 
moting, carry the viRTuosI of J7taly into an oppolite and 


yet more ridiculous extreme than the montiſo, when he firſt 


ſet upon laughing ignorance out of the world. The Italian 
Latin writers (and almoſt every body then was a Latin wri- 
ter) from their dread and horror of monkiſh barbariſms, 
would uſe no word, not even when they treated of the high» 
eſt myſteries of religion, but what had been conſecrated as 
it were in the capitol, and diſpenſed to them by the ſacred 
hand of TurLty, Eraſmus obſerved the growth of this 


folly with the greater concern, as he thought he ſaw under 


all their fondneſs for the language of old Rome, a growing 
libertinage, which diſpoſed them to think ſlightly of the 
Chriſtian Fal rn; and, what is ſtill ſtranger, gave them 
even a reverence for the abſurdities of the old Gentile wor- 
ſhip. Now, this. oppoſite extreme, he thought it equally 
his duty to expoſe : which he hath done in that immortal 
work intitled CIcRRONIANUS: and done ſo effectually, 
that the public was ſoon brought back to that juſt medium 
which he had been all his life endeavouring to mark out for 
their obſervance: Purity, but not pedantry in letters; and 


zeal, but not bigotry, in religion. In a word, the em- 


ploying his talents of genius and literature on fubjects of 
general importance declared him a TRUE CRITIe; and his 


oppoſing the extremes of all parties. in their turns declared 
him an BONEST MAN, 
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and revelation muſt have upon one another, 
been apprehenſive that LETTERS would prove 
injurious to the FAITH, which it was, it ſeems, 
their peculiar intereſt to ſupport 3 ſo cunning 
politicians had never acted ſo abſurd a part as 
to promote learning when it was in their power 
to ſuppreſs it. Yet they did ſupport it. And 
with no great aſſiſtance from the laity, advan- 
ced to that degree of eminence in which our 
fathers have ſeen it. 

I know it hath been pretended, chat in this 
ſervice the clergy were paſhve; that they en- 
tered into it with reluctance; that they went 
heavily with the current, which then ran 
ſtrongly to the advancement of ſcience. But 
they who ſay fo, know little of the hiſtory of 
thoſe times. It is true, the poor Monks in the 
midſt of all their blindneſs, faw well enough 
the havock learning would make throughout all 
the quarters of ſuperſtition : and therefore em- 
ployed their weak endeavours to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of it. But what was the iſſue? They 
made themſelves doubly ridiculous: for the 
learned clergy were not now content to deſpiſe, 
they found it neceflary to expoſe their igno- 
Trance. Soon afterwards indeed the world was 
ſurpriſed with the ſudden riſe of a more formi- 

dable order of religious, the JesViTs ; who 
perhaps 
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perhaps had been well pleafed to have aCted 
their parts like their predeceffors, in the ſhade 
of cloiſtered ignorance. But the matter was 
then too far gone. Theſe politic fathers, if 
you will, were indeed forced to ſwim with the 
ſtream : but they went in it with ſo good a 
grace, that few have more effectually contribut- 
ed to the advancement of learning. In a word, 
this was the general ſpirit of the chriſtian clergy, 
both of the friends and enemies of Rome, that 
from the time in which letters gave the firſt 
ſymptom of recovered life, to the preſent, they 

cheriſhed them with a zeal and aſſiduity next to 
what they uſed in the ſupport and defence of 
their more peculiar charge, religion. 

What then muſt we conclude, but that they 
thought, and ſtill think, that the chriſtian 
faith is much benefited by the application of 

human learning to its ſervice, they were not 
| miſtaken, as I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew. 

For, from theſe pREsUMPT1ONs, I proceed 
to a DIRECT PROOF, that as the infant growth 
of the Goſpel was not retarded by that flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of knowledge which ſaw it in its 
birth; ſo the revived knowledge of theſe latter 
ages did greatly ſupport the eſtabliſhed honours 


of revelation, by en its primeval 


truths. 


Since the more careful cultivation of natural 
and moral ſcience, PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, 


and 
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and ANTIQUITY, have all contributed to ſpread 
2 new light over the evidences of it. 

In natural philoſophy, more exact enquiries 
have been made into the contents of the ſupe- 
rior covering of the terraqueous globe; the 
peculiarities of whoſe arrangements give the 
ſtrongeſt evidence to the Moſaic account of the 
deluge*. And the immortal theory of Newton 
abſolutely demonſtrates that intimate relation 
which Moſes ſpeaks of, between the Creator 


and his ork, 

Prophane hiſtory, the more nicely it is exa- 
mined, the more clearly it diſcovers, . through 6 
all its corruptions, an exact and ſurprizing 
conformity with the /acred: It affords a vaſt 
number of precious monuments that ſerve to 
illuſtrate 


* The contents of the ocean are found, in a petrified 
ſtate, all over the terreſtrial part of che globe: and in pla- 
ces more diſtant from thoſe in which they were firſt formed, 
I fay they are found over all the earth, but not in all forts 
of ſoils indifferently. And from theſe two circumſtances 
conſidered together, an inconteſtable proof of the truth of 
the Moſaic relation, I think may be deduced. Had theſe 
adventitious foſſils not been found in every quarter of the 
globe, we could not conclude the deluge to have been uni- 
verſal- and had they been found in all kinds of ſoils in- 
differently, we might ſuppoſe them to be (what they were 
once commonly thought) the natives of thoſe narrow beds 
in which they are diſcovered, and a kind of If nature, 
But when we ſee them ſpread over every climate, and yet 
only in ſuch ſoils as are proper for the preſervation of foreign 
bodies, we rightly conclude them to be the depoſite of a de- 
luge of waters which covered the whole face of the earth. 
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itluſtrate thoſe obſcurities in holy writ, which 
time and the univerſal change of manners, 


both ſocial and civil, have unavoidably occaſi- 


oned amongſt men. 


The ſcience of antiquity, which is properly. 


converſant with the manners and cuſtoms of 
ancient times, ſupports the general credit of 
| ſacred ſcripture, by illuſtrating thoſe internal 
marks that prove the hen antiquity to which 
they pretend. 

The ſcience of morals hath buok more ſuc- 
ceſsfully purſued, and more happily inveſtigat- 
ed, ſince the revival of letters, than at any 


other period whatever. And this, reflected 
upon. goſpel-morality, hath thrown ſuch a luſtre. 
on the purity of its nature; on the utility of its 


general direction, and on the truth of revela- 


tion principles, as ſhews its original to be in- 


deed divine, 


True knowledge being thus friendly to the 
FAITH, you will naturally expect, I ſuppoſe, 


to find the great maſters of ſcience confirming 
what is here ſaid, by their warm attachment 
to REVELATION. The expeCtation is not un- 
reaſonable. And you have the pleaſure to ſee 


every great name amongſt the laity, ſuch as 


Bacon, BoxLR, NRW TON, GRoTI1Us, SEL = 
DEN, SYDENHAM, PASCHAL, and LOCKE, 
no leſs reſpectable for their ſincere belief of 
Þriſiianity than for their profound knowledge 
in 
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in their ſeveral profeſſions. Nor ſhould you 
ſuffer yourſelves to ſuſpeCt that the weight of 
this argument is at all diminiſhed if there be 
others, accounted in the rank of learned men, 
who have affected to think ſlightly of the reli- 
gion of their country. For when the matter 
is to be decided by authority, Hobbes I ſup- 
poſe will not be oppoſed to Newton, or Spino- 
za to Bacon. Much leſs would any one com- 
pare Toland with Grotius, or Tindal with 
Selden, or Coward and ne with Harvey 
and Sydenham, 

If then true ſcience hath: thus advanced the 
credit and glory of REVALATION, by the na- 
ture of its principles, and the ſentiments of its. 
profeſſors; and if yet there hath been, ever 
ſince the revivahot LETTERS, a gradual de- 
fection from the faith, we muſt ſeek for the 
cauſes of this apoſtaſy in ſomething elſe than 
in a SUPERABUNDANCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
And a fair inquiry, I perſuade myſelf, they 
will not be difficult to find. 

We have juſt ſeen, how. one diviſion of the 
learned world, into the GREAT and the SMALL 
philoſsphers, contributes to the credit of reli- 
gion: another, into the MORAL and the 1M- 
MORAL, would no leſs ſupport its honour, 
were it not too invidious a taſk to oppoſe theſe 
to one another, by name. But the various in- 
ſtances may be ſafely truſted to every man's 

own 
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own recollection. For who hath not obſerved 
that in the learned world every the: moſt virtu- 
ous perſon hath been moſt eminent for his ad- 
herence to Revelation : and that ſuch who have. 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the cauſe of free- 
thinking have been generally as remarkable for 
the free indulgence of their paſhons. Nor 1s 
it at all ſtrange, that, when men have nothing 
to hope, and much to fear from a religion pro- 
poſed to them as true, they. ſhould: for their 
own eaſe be willing to find, or, if that fails, 
to ſuſpect i it to. be falſe. And when once men 
are in this diſpoſition, they will never want ob- 
jections to FACTS. eſtabliſhed by the fulleſt evi- 
dence; on to DOCTRINES: ſupported by the 
8 reazoning. 

But, it will be ſaid, perhaps, „Why did 
not this natural, tho unreaſonable, prejudice 
appear ſooner? Men have been always vicious, 
and have ever ſince the firſt appearance of 
chriſlianity been made uneaſy in their vices.” 

The fact is true. But the anſwer to the 
queſtion eafy. We are to confider that, for 
many ages preceding the reſtoration. of learn- 
ing, SUPERSTITION had invented a thouſand 
expedients to evade the threats - of religion 
againſt a wicked life; to reconeile the differ- 
ence; and to make ſalvation eonſiſtent with the 
practice of habitual immorality. So that bad 
men were under no temptation to quarrel with 

the 
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the evidences of their faith, in order to enjoy 
their vices in quiet. 


But the caſe is much altered ance religions 


by the aſſiſtance of revived learning, hath been 


reſtored to its ancient purity. The original 
terms of the goſpel covenant between God and 
man are ſeen to be immoveable: That habitual 
crimes can be no otherwiſe atoned for but by 
ſincere repentance ; And that the very eſſence of 
repentance conſiſts in forſaking vice, and return- 
ing to the actual practice of virtue. 
However, admitting ſo rare a phenomenon 
as an unbeliever of real learning and reaſonable 
morals; it would be abſurd to aſcribe this to 
his ſuperior knowledge, when ſo natural an ac- 
count may be given of this traverſe, from his 
learned paſſions and infirmities. A progreſs in 
arts is far from working that change in the 
heart and affections which a progreſs in the prac- 
tice of religion is wont to do. The higher you 
advance in FAITH, the eaſier you ſubdue, and 
the more ſkilfully you balance your appetites 
and affections : but too often, the further you 
advance: in SCIENCE, the more you inflame 
thoſe appetites and render them intractable. 
PRIDE and. VANITY grow ſpontaneouſly out 
af the conſciouſneſs, whether real or imagina- 
ry, of ſuperior knowledge. As theſe paſſions 
render us impatient of inſtruction, and ſcarcely 


ſubmitting to be /e//-taught, fo they are 


moſt 
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moſt gratified when we quit the opinions of the 
croud. If all my learning (ſays ſuch a one to 
himſelf) only leads me to think with the many, 
and to have my ſcience confounded in the maſs 
of popular opinions, how ſhall I be diſtin- 
guiſhed with advantage from the ignorant and 
illiterate? 'To give ſuch people a due eſteem 
for my importance, they ſhould ſee that learn- 
ing leads men to concluſions, very diſtant from 
common ſentiments. Theſe viſions, light and 
fantaſtic as they are, have, I am afraid, led 
many ſcholars to affect a fingularity in thinking, 
which their better judgments, if not their very 
hearts, condemned. 

This infirmity of learned heads did not eſ- 
cape the noble writer, whoſe maxim is now 


under conſideration ; when, ſpeaking of what 


he calls he reſurrection of letters, he ſaid, « In 
« the darkneſs of ignorance, ſuperſtition pre- 
« vailed: in the light of knowledge, over- 


« weening curioſity ; the offspring of SELF- 


« CONCFIT; as ſelf-conceit is of PRIDE *.” 
And in another place, “ As men advance in 


ce knowledge, their men is apt to in- 


cc creaſe 4.” 


But if ſimple vanity be thus ſtrong, how 


powerful will it prove when joined to warm re- 
ſentments for neglected merit or injurious ſuſ- 
picions? I wiſh I could not ſay, there have 

been 


Vol. iv. p. 170. + Vol. iv. p. 171. 
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been ſome, even of [thoſe conſecrated to the 
ſervice of religion, who have ſuffered thoſe 
paſſions and reſentments to carry 'them into 
the quarters of the enemy. 

But as to the learned of that time, many 
circumſtances concurred to indifpoſe them to- 
wards the religion of their country. They 
went to the cultivation of the new learning, as 
-it was then called, 'with a ſort of enthuſiaſm, 
They were promiſed wonderful things from it. 
And nothing could more flatter their paſſions 
than to fancy they had diſcovered by 'it, that 
the religion, under which ſenſe and conſcience 
had lain ſo long oppreſſed, was falſe; a preju- 
dice they would be very ready to indulge out of 
revenge to the Monte, who employed all their 
authority to diſcredit and diſcountenance the 
new learning, and all the favourers of it. 

Again, there are ſome ſcienees little conver- 
ſant in that kind of proof by which the truths 
of religion are ſupported; ſuch as the ſimple 
and mixed mathematics, which labour only in 
Ariat demonſtration. What wonder then, that 
the ſimple demonſtrator “, unuſed to calculate 
the numerous combination that conſtitute the 

2 1 various 


Les Geomẽtres memes (ſays a very able judge of theſe 
matters) qui devroient mieux connoitre les avantages de 
Fannaliſe, que les autres Philoſophes, donnent ſouvent la 
preference à la ſintheſe. Auſſi, quand ils ſortent de leurs 
calculs pour entrer dans les recherches d'une nature diffe- 

. rente, 
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various degrees of moral probability, ſhould, 
when the evidence for religion came before 
him, appear little fitted, and leſs diſpoſed to 
eſtimate its force ? | 

To the incapacity, which an addiction to 

certain ſciences induceth, may be added the 
prejudices which certain circumſtances in the 
{tate of the two religious parties, that divide 
the weſtern world, were apt to occaſion. In 
the CHUnch oF RoME, the groſs corrupti- 
ons; and amongſt PRoTEsTANT's, their end- 
leſs diviſions into ſects and factions. The cor- 
ruptions were apt to make doubting men ſuſ- 
pect revelation to be only a knaviſh fable; the 
diviſions, that it was only an enthuſiaſtic 
dream. | 

Hirherto it appears that it is not learning, 
but the infirmities of thoſe who profeſs learn- 
ing, which produce that infidelity whoſe ori- 
gin is the ſubject of our inquiry. 

But certainly, its largeſt ſource is pretended 
learning and ſuperficial tuoauledge, the very de- 
fect and want of that, to which his lordſhip 
aſcribes the preſent propenſity to unbelief. In 

a ſtate 
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rente, on ne leur trouve plus la meme clarts, fa meme pre- 
ciſion, ni la meme etendue d ſprit. Nous avons quatre meta- 
phiſiciens celebres, DzscarTEs, MALLEBRANCHE, L- 
IBV ITZ, et Locke. Le dernier eſt le ſeul qui ne fut pas 
Geometre, et de combien n'eſt il pas ſuperieur aux trois 
autres?“ Equi ſur Porigine des W Apngs bundines, ade par- 
tie. p. 289, 290. 
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a ſtate of femple ignorance men Hardly get ſo far 
as into the confines of doubt : which was their 
caſe before the reſurreion of letters : Superfi- 
cial knowledge ſoon brings them thither, and 
ſupphes them with many ſhallow objecti- 
ons againſt religion: and this has been the 
ſtate of things ever ſince. And the vanity 
that accompanies learned purſuits being 
ſtronger and more unchecked in the entrance 
to ſcience than in the more advanced ſtages of 
it, as having but little of that conſcious ignorance 
to counterbalance it, which increaſes in propor- 
tion to our progreſs, the doubts and objections 
of the half learned will ſoon terminate in ſet- 
tled infidelity. Hence it is we find the leaders 
and profeſſors of free-thinking to have been 
generally of this claſs of men. And hence it 
is, that there are now much fewer unbelievers 
amongſt eminent men in the learned profeſſi- 
ons than at the revival of letters. For as ſci- 


_ ence has kept advancing, and the true theory 


of nature opened, men's hard thoughts of re- 


velation have gradually leſſened and ſubſided. 


The philoſophy of Ariſtotle, when the ſchools 
firſt got to its ſource in the ſixteenth century, 
inclined the Italian literati to Atheiſm : and the 


new inventions of Deſcartes in the ſeventeenth 
diſpoſed the French to naturaliſm. They have 


both now given place to the true theory of na- 
ture. And Newton, as well by his doctrine 
| 0 as 
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as example, has taught the philoſophic world 
to believe and tremble. Nor is the preſent 
overflow of infidelity any objection to the 
truth of this obſervation. For, as to the great 


body of unbelievers, it is neither deep, nor 


yet ſuperficial learning that gives the bias. 


This, indeed, may form the leaders: but it is 


FASHION only (as in every other folly) that per- 
verts the followers. 

For juſt as in the times of 1GNORANT Dr 
VOTION, believing was the mode; ſo in theſe 
our days of LEARNED INDIFFERENCE it is 
free-thinking. It is not much nor little learning, 
it is not knowledge, nor yet ignorance, which 
influences the body of mankind in their opini- 
ons, any more than in their dreſs; it is RE“ 
DITABLE IMITATION, the thing we call Fa- 
SHION. 

In a word, if we conſider LEARNING in 
the ſenſe of a diſcipline for the improvement of the 
underſtanding, it has at all times been of infinite 
advantage to REVELATION. Yet it muſt not 
be denied, that it muſt ſometimes be ſo cir- 
cumſtanced as to produce much miſchief, I 
have ſhewn that both antient and modern learn- 
ing have contributed to the propagation and eſ- 
tabliſhment of the chriſtian religion : yet it is 
but too true that the one, in the genius of its 


dectrines, and the other in the mode of its propa- 


N gation, 
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gation, have, with great good, accidentally 
occaſioned variety of evil. 

The metaphyſical principles of antient philoſo- 
phy were deſtructive of the great doctrines of 
our faith“; which made S-. Paul caution the 
Churches, leſt any ſhould pi, them through 
philoſophy ana vain deceit, after the tradition of 


_ Men, 


The mode of propagation has done all the miſ- 
chief in theſe latter times. The uſe of letters 
among the antients, even in the flouriſhing 
ſtate of them, was confined to the EMW]; who, 
by their ſtations in life, were enabled to make a 
real and a reaſonable improvement. But fince 
the invention of printing, the //ruments of 
knowledge has grown ſo common as to get into 
the hands of the PEOPLE : where, inſtead of 
improving the ' underſtandings, they have had 
no other effect than to inflame the paſſions, of 
which, RELIGION, SOCIETY, and even LET. 
TERS themſelves, now feel the miſerable ef- 
feccs. ; 9 
On the whole then we fee, how ridiculous 
as well as malicious the noble perſon's obſer- 
vation is, „ That revelation owes its credit to 
ignorance; and loſes ground as learning and 
- ſcience advance againſt it.” For what there is 
of fact, on which he ſupports his cbfervation, 


18 


Divine Legation, Book III. cer. 4. 
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is only this, that ere is a greater number of 
unbelie pero amonglt the profeſſors of chr1 iſlanity 
fince the revival of letters than before. But if 
this inference be juſt, it would hold as well 
againſt the being of a God, as againſt the truth 
of renelation ; for, to one atheiſt in the monkiſh 
times, there were a hundred at the revival of 
learning. One degree of ſcience is fitted to 
diſcover error; and another, to find out the 
truth. In the interim, the infirmity of our 
nature betrays us, and in running from an ab- 
ſurdity we rarely ſtop wy we be got intangled 
in its oppoſite. 

But the inference is, in every view, ſo 

groundleſs, that chriſtianity (as we have ſhewn) 
made its firſt way againſt the higheſt powers 
and prejudices, in the very centre of the moſt 
flouriſhing age of knowledge. 

At the laſt revival of letters it received the 
ſtrongeſt aid from human ſcience ; and the ſin- 
cereſt homage from the moſt illuſtrious names 
that ever adorned or cultivated letters. 

The only enemies it found amongſt the 
learned were either ſuch as were immoral in 
their lives; or were tied down by a falſe phi- 
loſophy to inveterate prejudices ; or were car- 

ried away by vanityz or were incompetent 

_- Judges by their unacquaintance with the nature 
of the proofs ; or laſtly ſuch who pretended only to 
a knowledge they indeed had not. 
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And as to the groſs body of licentious men, 
learning had no concern in the affair; theſe 
were entirely under the ſway and influence of 
FASHION, 

From all this we conclude, that let 1NFIDE- 
LITY be riſen to what height it will, it is not 
yet of that kind which brings any real diſcre- 
dit to REVELATION. 

The rejectors of it, therefore, would do 
well to conſider the grounds on which they 
ſtand ; and what account they will be able to 
give the great Judge of all the earth at his ſe- 
cond coming for having contributed to that hor- 
rid defection which he hath foretold will be 


then found amongſt men. 
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My Reverend Brethren, 


ſuffers from the fanatical ſpirit which 
prevails amongſt the lower fort, and from 
the open profaneneſs and infidelity of perſons 
whoſe education, ſtation, and circumſtances 
ought to have taught them better things, and 
to have made them grateful to God, and. 
uſeful to the public. £4, 
As to the former of theſe evils, fanaticiſm, 
that it produces many bad eifeQs, is manifeſt 3 
but where it is not joined with the ſpirit of im- 
pudence and detraction, and with a contempt 


Na4 of 


1 is obvious to obſerve how much religion 
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of morality, one would willingly conſider it 
and treat it rather as a diſeaſe than as a fault, 
and by no means ſo pernicious as infidelity, 
that peſtilence which walketh in this nation 
openly and at noon-day. 

It is therefore our office and duty to vindi- 
cate the truth, reaſonableneſs, and excellence 
of our religion againſt the cavils of the Deiſt, 
and the miſrepreſentations of the enthuſiaſt. 
But ſetting enthuſiaſm aſide, I ſhall confine 
this diſcourſe to the defence of our cauſe 
againſt infidelity. 

There is no nation wherein ſo many and 
ſo bold and undiſguiſed and inſolent attacks 
upon chriſtianity have appeared in the preſent 
and in the laſt century, as in this country of 
= : RN 

But it cannot hence be fairly inferred, that 
we abound more in infidels than other chriſti- 
an nations. It may be preſumed that there 
are more in France and Italy. than here. But 
in popiſh countries they are obliged to be upon 
the reſerve, as to the publication of books: 
there is no inſulting the eſtabliſhed religion in 
that groſs manner; and the authority of the 
magiſtrate, enforced by pains and penalties, 
lays ſome reſtraint upon profane perſons in 
thoſe regions; whilſt among us men may curſe 
God and proſper. So that the laboured works 

8 " 
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of our infidels are the fruits of that liberty of 
the preſs which here prevails in matters relat- 
ing to religion. 'To put rigid reſtraints upon 
it, ſeems to be no good remedy. In this world 
ſuch is the courſe of things, that evil often 
ariſeth out of good, and good out of evil. 
The freedom of writing, though it will una- 
voidably degenerate into licentiouſneſs, hath 
produced many uſeful effects. Truth is not 
afraid of being examined or oppoſed; the 
books of Deiſts and Atheiſts have perverted 
few, except thoſe who were already more than 
half-ſpoilt without their aſſiſtance; and they 
have occaſioned many excellent treatiſes in be- 
half of religion, . and have alſo taught the de- 
fenders of the goſpel to reject the rubbiſh 
which prejudice, 1gnorance, and bigotry had 
ſuperadded to the chriſtian religion, and what- 
ſoever was not eſſential to it, to reduce it as 
nearly as poſſible to its primitive ſimplicity, - 
to give up ſuch. interpretations of it as are 
indefenſible, and to pay no blind veneration 
fathers and councils, and ſyſtems of theolo- 
a Jam nihil, O. ſuperi querimur ; u. ofa 


nefaſque 


Hac mercede placent. 


Amongſt the objections which profane men 


have raiſed againſt the goſpel, are theſe, that 
it hath done much harm in the world, and 
| N 5 that 
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that it hath done little good to compenſate that 
evil. 

In attempting to ſhew that chriſtianity hath 
been the cauſe of much evil, they have a large 
field to expatiate in, a copious ſubject for de- 
clamation. They obſerve, that as ſoon as the 
Church had peace without doors, ſhe had war 
within, and began to oppreſs her own chil- 
dren for real or pretended hereſies; that as 
foon as the Jews and Pagans could no longer 
perſecute her, ſhe began in her turn to perſe- 
cute them; that from the fourth century, when 
ſhe learned to ſhed blood, and to put the Prif- 
cillianiſts to death for erroneous opinions, all 
forts of evils prevailed and encreaſed, as un- 
charitable contentions, fines, baniſhments, im- 
priſonments, ſuperſtition, monkery, fanati- 
ciſm, pious frauds, lying miracles, idolatrous 
praQtices, ccoleſiaſtical uſurpation and tyran- 
ny, inquiſitions, aſſaſſinations, rebellious, per- 
jurics, breach of public faith, croiſades, im- 
pious wars waged upon pious preteuces, and fo 
forth. 

A ſhort anſwer will ſuffice tos this accuſati- 
on. We deny the charge. The facts object- 
ed, though exaggera ted by our enemies, have 
in them fo the moit part more truth than we 
couid with. But what hath the goſpel to do 
with them? The gofpel teacheth and encou- 
tageth no ſuch practices, but abſolutely con- 


demns 
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demns them; the goſpel, as Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, though a Pagan, honeſtly ſays of it, 
Nihil niſi juſtum ſuadet et lene. The Chriſtians who 
ſignalized themſelves by their immoral deeds, 
particularly by cruel acts of perfecution, were 
men whoſe behaviour was contrary to the reli- 
gion which they profeſſed, and many of them 
were nominal Chriſtians and real Atheiſts ; 
and the Chriſtians who fell into groſs ſuper- 
ſtition and fanaticiſm were men who under- 
ſtood not the nature of true religion, and many 
of whom were more than half-mad. 

But it hath been an old device with infidels, 
to confound religion with ſuperſtition. Lu- 
cretius began the attack, and always calls ſuper- 
ſtition by the name of religion. 

Relligio peperit ſceleroſa atque impia acta. 
In this he hath been imitated by all his ſucceſ- 
. ſors, down to theſe days; and our Hobbes 
hath aſſured us that the only difference be- 
tween religion and ſuperſtition is this, that re- 
ligion is a ſuperſtition in faſhion, and ſuperſti- 
tion is a religion out of faſhion. 'Thus he with 
ſome wit, much malice, and no truth. 

The other objection which I intend to confi- 
der more fully is, that chriſtianity hath done 
little good in the world. If chriſtianity, ſay 
they, had been in reality what its votaries pre- 
tend, a divine revelation, eſtabliſhed and ſup- 
ported by a [cries of præternatural operations, 


the 
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the ſame Providence which introduced it with 
ſuch a vaſt apparatus, ſuch a profuſion of ſigns 
and wonders, would certainly have ſo ordered 
the courſe of things, that the ſalutary effects 
of it ſhould have been proportionable to the 
means. But the contrary is evident, and. the 
follies and vices of Chriſtians, eſpecially ſrom 
the time that their religion was received by the 
Emperors, and by law eſtabliſhed, ſhew that 
the whole ſyſtem was a mere human contriv- 
ance, and that God had no ſhare in it. 

Here we may juſt obſerve, by the way, that 
the corruptions of the Chriſtian world were 
foreſeen and foretold by Chriſt and his Apoſ- 
tles, which ſhews at leaſt thus much, that they 
were not miſtaken, and did not expect that 
more benefit ſhould ariſe from the goſpel than 
hath really been produced. 

Nor indeed could it have had a greater in- 
fluence upon the minds and manners of men, 
without ſuch a method of divine government 
as would leave no liberty, no deliberating, chu- 
ſing, and preterring; and inſtead of exalting 
human nature, would depreſs it beneath its 
preſent condition. 

But to come directly to the point in hand; 7 
whoſoever ſhall carefully and candidly conſi- 
der the caſe, will be obliged to allow that the 
_ goſpel, notwithſtanding. all the defects of 


Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, hath produced much good in the 


world. 

This ſubject J formerly endeavoured to clear 
up in ſome diſcourſes on the Chriſtian religion, 
in which I gave many inſtances to ſhew that 
Chriſtianity hath civilized ſeveral barbarous 
nations, aboliſhed ſeveral cruel cuſtoms, ſup- 
preſſed polygamy and licentious divorces, and 
in a great meaſure ſlavery, mended the civil 
laws, eſtabliſhed ſchools and academies, im- 
proved the moral and religious notions even 
of thoſe who did not receive it, as of the an- 
cient Pagans, and of the Jews, and of the 
Mahometans. | 

Tantum Relligio patuit ſuadere bonorum. 

But there is one conſiderable benefit ariſing 
from it, which at that time I overlooked ; and 
which I think deſerves to be examined, and 
it is this, that all the uſeful learning which is 
now to be found in the world is in a great 
meaſure owing to the Goſpel. If this can be 
made out, it ſhould move every perſon who 
hath any love and eſteem for literature, and 
who is, or pretends to be, ſkilled in it, to think 
and ſpeak decently and reſpectfully, at leaſt, 
of that religion to which he 1s indebted for 
It, 

I cannot recollect to have ſeen this point di- 
rectly diſcuſſed by any ancient or modern wri- 
ter. Indeed it came lately into my mind, 

whilſt 


| 
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whilſt I was conſidering how I ſhould addreſs 
myſelf on this occaſion to you, my learned 
brethren, and whilſt I was ſeeking out ſome 
ſubject which might recommend itſelf to your 
favourable attention. I will therefore proceed 
in this inquiry, truſting in your candour, and 
perſuaded that you will excuſe defects in the 


performance, for the ſake of the deſign. 


The keys of learning are the learned lan- 
guages, and a grammatical and critical ſkill 
in them. 

The reverence which the Jrirs had for their 
ſacred buoks preſerved thoſe moſt ancient of all 
records, and along with them the knowledge 
of the Hebrew language. But the Chriſtians, 
who had che ſame vencration for the Old Teſ- 
tament, have contributed more than the Jews 
themſelves to fecure and to explain thoſe 


books, as they had indecd more advantages and 


greater helps. The Chriſtians in ancient times 
collected and preſerved the Greek - verſions 
of thoſe Scriptures, partic larly that of the 
Septuazint, and traniated the originals into 
Latin. They preſerved copies of the works 


of Joſephus, which were little eſteemed by the 


Jews, who ſubſtituted in his place a ridiculous 
bleckhead, called Joſephus Ben Gorion, but 


-which help to confirm and explain the ſacred 


books, and caſt a light pen the Jewiſh hiſtory. 
To Chriſtians were due the old Hexapala: 
and 
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and in the later times Chriſtians have publiſhed 
the Polyglotts, and the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and the Chriſtian criticks and commentators, 

ſuch as Capellus, Bochart, Grotius, Le Clerc, 

Vitringa, and many others have beyond mea- 
ſure ſurpaſſed the Jewiſh Doctors in illuſtrat- 
ing and defending the holy Scriptures. 

It was the ſtudy of the Scriptures which ex- 
cited Chriſtians from early times to the ſtudy 
of Chronology, ſacred and ſecular; and here 
much knowledge of hiſtory, and ſome {kill in 
Aſtronomy were needful. 

The New Teſtament, being written in 
Greek, caufed Chriſtians to apply themſelves 
alſo to the ſtudy of that moſt copious and beau- 
tiful language. 55 

Chriſtianity at firſt, and for a conſiderable 
time, was violently oppoſed and aſſaulted by 
the Jews and Gentiles, and grievous were the 
ſufferings of the primitive Chriſtians. But 
this evil was compenſated by many advantages: 
it was oppoſition which excited the Chriſtians 

to juſtify their own cauſe, and to confute their 
adverſaries, the Jewiſh Doctors, and the learned 
Gentiles, to expoſe the abſurdities of Jewiſh 
Traditions, the weakneſs oi Paganiim, and the 
imperfections and inſufficicncy of Philoſophy. 
For this purpoſe Jewiſh and Pagan literature 
were neceſſary, and what we call Philology, or 
claſſical erudition. And thus the Chrittians 


became 
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became in learning ſuperior to the Pagans; 
and in point of ſtyle and compoſition, as good 
writers as they, both in Latin and in Greek. 

The firſt Fathers, till the third century, were 
generally Greek writers. In this third century, 
the Latin language was much upon the decline; 
but the Chriſtians preſerved it from ſinking 
into abſolute barbariſm; and of the Latin 
Fathers in this and the following ages, it may 
be affirmed that moſt of them. wrote as well, 
at leaſt, as their Pagan contemporaries, and 
ſome of them better; for this is a fair way of 
trying their abilities, and it is not reaſonable 
to expect of them that. they ſhould equal Cæſar 
or Livy, Salluſt or Cicero. 

In the ſecond and third century then, we 
have Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Cyprian, 
Arnobius, and Novatian, who may be oppoſed: 
to the Latin Pagans of or after thoſe times, and 
are not inferior to them, not to Apuleius, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, Symmachus, the writers 
of the Hifforia Auguſta, Ic. . 

As to Minucius Felix, there is ſome affecta- 
tion, and ſomething of the African diction in 
his ſtyle; but there is ſomething very lively, 
agreeable, and elegant in it, wherein he ſur- 
paſſeth any of the Pagans above-mentioned. . 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, we have 
Lactantius, a pure and elegant writer, who 
may juſtly be called The a Chriſtan Cicero; 

1 we 
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we have the poets Prudentius, and Auſonius, 
(if the latter may paſs for more than a nomin- 
al Chriſtian) and Ambroſe, and Auguſtin, and 
the ingenious and learned Jerom, and Vincen- 
tius Lirinenſis, and Eucherius, and Salvian, 
and Sidonius, and Sulpitius Severus, who are 
all good, or not bad writers, and the laſt of 
whom, Sulpitius Severus, hath a correctneſs 
and purity of ſtyle far reer the age in which 
he lived. 

About the middle of the fixth century we 
may date the extinction of Paganiſm in the 
Chriſtian world, that is, of the Roman and 
Greek Idolatry. In this age lived that ex- 
cellent writer Boethius, who might perhaps 
deſerve a place even amongſt Claſſic authors. 

The Greek language was more durable, and 
ſuffered leſs corruption than the Latin, and the 
Greeks had pretty good writers down to the 
fifteenth century. Their empire from its de- 
cline to its diſſolution ceaſed not to produee 
perſons who applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 
eloquence ; of hiſtory, of philoſophy, and ot - 
Theology. Among the Fathers are Juſtin 
Martyr, Clemens of Alexandria, Baſil, Atha- 
naſius, Gregory Nazianzen, the eloquent 
Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, Syneſius, and others, 
whoſe ſtyle is by no means contemptible. 
"on theſe muſt be added the maſt laborious and 
learned 
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learned Origen, and Euſebius the father of 
eccleſialtical hiſtory. 

After the ſixth century, ignorance, together 
with ſuperſtition and eccleſiaſtical tryranny, 
daily got ground till the reformation. But how- 
ever, even in theſe darker ages, there were not 
only pious and charitable, but ſtudious and 
learned men to be found, men indeed of no 
inconſiderable erudition, conſidering the diſ- 
advantages under which they laboured; for 
theſe times were not altogether ſo deplorable 
as we uſually imagine, and were neither quite 
deprived of knowledge or of virtue. 

Such were Alcuin, an Engliſh Abbot, in the 
eighth century, Photius in the ninth, Bruno in 
the tenth, Lambertus in the eleventh, and many 
learned Greeks and Latins in the twelfth, and 
the following ages, as Euſtathius of Theſſaloni- 
ca, Cinnamus, Gylcas, Zonaras, Nicephorus 
Briennius, Anna Comnena, Anchialus, the 
elegant writer of the life of the emperor Henry 
the fourth, William of Malmſbury, Abelard 
remarkable for his ſingular abilities and un- 
happy fate, Saxo Grammaticus, Brunetto 

Latini, Roger Bacon, our unfortunate and per- 
ſecuted countryman, and as great a genius 
perhaps as any age ever produced, Richard of 
Bury, Biſhop of Durham, and Petrarch, to 
whom many more might be added. Nor were 
there wanting in thoſe times Patrons of litera- 

ture 
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ture and friends to merit, ſuch as Alphonſus 
king of Spain, and Pope Nicholas the fifch in 
the fifteenth century. No Proteſtant ſcholar 
will refuſe to pay his reſpects to the memory 
of this excelent prelate. No man perhaps 
ever had fo many books infcribed and dedicated 
ro him. He enriched the Vatican library 
with ſeveral volumes fetched from the remoteſt 
regions; he made large preſents to the learned 
Philelphus, and promiſed him much greater 
rewards, if he would come to Rome, and 
tranſlate Greek Claſſics into Latin. But the 
_ death of this gs pontiff = an end to the 

project. | 
Photius, whom l W may alſo 46s 
ferve particular notice. Never was there any 
Biſhop more perſecuted by the Popes than this 
illuſtrious Patriarch, who had more learning 
and greater abilities than almoſt all the Popes 
put together. Ile had the honour to be ana- 
thematized by ſeven of them during his life, 
and by four after his death. There is at Cam- 
bridge an old manuſcript of his Commentaries 
on St. Paul's Epiſtles, which are not publiſhed. 
But Oecumenius hath inſerted extracts from 
them in his work, which is an uſeful collection 
from older writers; and: we cannot at preſent 
want Greek Commentaries * on the Scriptures, 
being 


* Thick as autumnal leaves, that ſtrow the brooks 
In Vallembroſa. MiLToON. 
| and; as ſoon withercd, 
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being ſo plentifully ſupplied with Engliſh 


ones. 

There were always, even in the dark ages, 
ſchools in the cathedrals and the monaſteries, 
by which means ſome literature was kept up, 
in different nations, and at different times, 
firſt, at Rome, then here in England, then in 
France, and then in Germany; and this way 
of education and inſtruction, continued till the 
foundation of Univerſities, ſo called, becauſe 
in them univerſal erudition, and. all the liberal 
arts were proſeſſed and taught. 

It muſt be owned, that at the revival of let- 
ters in the weſtern world, polite and claſſical 
literature, and the philoſophy of Plato and of 
Ariſtotle were cultivated by ingenious and 
learned men, ſome of whom are much ſuſpeCt- 
ed to have had little or no religion. But theſe 
men never attacked Chriſtianity directly; they 
outwardly conformed to it, as to the eſtabliſhed 
religion; and learning ſoon got into better 
hands, and the improvement of it was carried 
on by rea] Chriſtians, ſuch as Eraſmus, 
Luther, Budzus, Vives, Melancthon, Came- 
rarius, and many others. 

Monkery, which like a foul torrent, from 
the fourth century, overflowed the Chriſ- 
tian world, produced many ſad effects: but 
Providence here alſo brought good out of evil. 
The monks were occupied in the tranſcribing 


of 
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of books; and though they preſerved many 
Homilies and Theological tracts of the later 
Fathers, which we could well have ſpared, 
and negleCted ſome valuable authors whoſe loſs 
we deplore, yet they tranſmitted to us thoſe 


Latin and Greek claſſics which we now poſſeſs, 


and which would have periſhed, had it not 
been for their labours, and for the liberaries 


contained in their monaſteries. To them we. 


owe copies of the Roman law, of the Theodo- 
ſian and Juſtinian Codes; and the Roman laws 
being adopted, more or leſs, in Chriſtian nati- 
ons, and the ſtudy of them being honourable 


and profitable, conduced greatly to the preſerva- 


tion of literature in general, and of the Latin 
language in particular. 


In the ninth century, the Saracens exerted 


themſelves remarkably in the ſtudious way, 
and contributed much to the reſtoration of let- 
ters in Europe. For this, the Deiſts will ſay, 
no thanks are due to Chriſtianity, ſince theſe 
Saracens were mahometans. But I ſay that what- 
ever good is to be found in the mahometan 
religion, and ſome good doctrines and precepts 


there undeniably are in it, is in no ſmall mea- | 
ſure owing to chriſtianity. For mahometiſm 1s 


a borrowed ſyſtem, made up for the moſt part 
of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity ; and if it be con- 
fidered in the moſt favourable view, might 
poſlibly be accounted a ſort of Chriſtian hereſy. 
If the Goſpel had never been preached, it 

may 
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may be queſtioned whether mahometiſm would 
have exifted. Its author was an ignorant 
knave and fanatic, who had neither {kill nor 
genius to form a religion out of his own head, 

Now let us conſider the ſubject in another 
way, and make the ſuppoſition that Chriſtianity 
had been ſuppreſſed, at its firſt appearance, and 
that no traces of it had been left. 

In ſuch a caſe it is extremely probable, that 
the Latin and Greek tongues would have been 
loſt in the revolutions of empire, and the ir- 
ruptions of Barbarians in the Eaſt and in the 
Welt; for the old inhabitants would have had 
no conſcientious and religious motives to keep 
up their languages. And then, together with 
the Latin and Greek tongues, the knowledge 
of antiquities, and the ancient writers would 
have been deſtroyed. You may fee ſomething 
of this kind in the preſent ſtate of Afric, where 
the Latin tongue is abſolutely unknown, al- 
though in the fiſth century it was ſpoken there 
as in Italy. Idolatry and ſuperſtition, in ſome 
ſhape or other, would have been the religion of 
the populace, and the upper ſort would have been 
for the moſt partScepticsor Atheiſts, with a mix- 
ture of ſome Neiſts. "The Jewiſh religion would 
poſſibly deve tubGited, confined to its own peo- 
ple, whilſt many of them would probably have 
been apollates. It is not ſo formed as to become 
the national religion of any other people; and 
indeed the evidences for it would have been 

weaker 
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weaker than they now are, wanting the aſſiſt- 
ance of Chriſtianity, which is perhaps its prin- 
cipal ſupport. There would then have been 
no public ſchools*, no Cathedrals, no Univerſi- 
ties for the promoting of erudition. 

If the Scriptures have contributed ſo much 
to the preſervation and propagation of the 
learned languages, the Papiſts may plead that 
the Latin Liturgy uſed by them hath in ſome 
degree the ſame good tendency. This we may 
grant; but they ought alſo to acknowledge 
that ſuch a benefit is by no means ſuihcient to 
compenſate the abſurdity and iniquity of con- 
fining the publick ſervice to a tongue not un- 
derſtood by the vulgar. 

Whilſt dead languages ought by all means 
to be ſtudied, living ones ought by no means 
to be neglected; and our Bible and Common- 
Prayer-Book, beſides their religious uſe, have 
contributed much to preſerve and fix the En- 
glich language. 

But give me leave to obſerve that the 42 

0 


* In the firſt Proteſtant Schools and Univerſities of Ger- 
many, moſt of the ſtudents were very poor. They ſupport- 
ed themſelves by begging, and ſinging Pfalms from deor to 
door; they ſtudied by moonlight, for want of candles; they 
were pinched with cold and hunger: yet the carneſt defire 
of erudition ſurmounted all theſe difficult es, and they be- 
came private tutors, {choolmaſters, preachers and proſeſ- 
ſors. 

In the firſt Act confirming the Liturgy, in 1548, the 
Univerſities are permitted to uſe it in Latin or in Greek, 
excepting the Office for the Communion. Burnet, 


| 
| 
| 
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of uniformity hath expreſsly made an excepti- 
on for public Schools, and for Colleges, and 
permitted them the free uſe of the Latin Li- 
turgy, in their own Chapels ; upon the ſuppo- 
ſition that they would be glad to accept it. 

To the Goſpel then, and to thoſe who em- 


brace it, are due our grateful acknowledgments 


for the learning that is at preſent in the world, 
The Infidels educated in Chriſtian countries 


owe what learning they have to Chriſtianity, 
and act the part of thoſe brutes, which when 
they have ſucked the dam, turn about and * 


ſtrike her. 


But doubtleſs they will put in their claim for 


a ſhare in the merit of civilizing, reforming, 


and inſtructing the public. Let us look a 
little at home, and ſee how the caſe ſtands 
amongſt us. 

Great Britain in this and the laſt century pro- 
duced Deiſtical or Atheiſtical writers, as Her- 


bert, Hobbes, Toland, Shaftſbury, Collins, Man- 
deville, Woolſton, 'Tindall, Morgan, Chub, Bol- 
ingbroke, Hume, and ſome who are anonymous. 


I ſhall not enter into a detail of the various 


things which are juſtly cenſurable in theſe 
authors; but keeping the preſent ſubject in 
view, I obſerve that ſome of them have been 
n and illiterate, moſt of them a ſort of 


half. 


* d zds) as Plato ſaid to his diſciple Ariſtotle, 
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| half-ſcholars, and retailers of ſecond-hand 
wares, none of them eminently learned, or 
contributors to the advancement of erudition 
and knowl-dge in any material article. 

To whom are we indebted for the know- 
ledge of antiquities, ſacred and ſecular, for 
every thing that is called Phi/z[ogy, or the 
Litere Humaniores ? To Chriſtians. To whom 
for grammars and dictionaries of the learned 
languages? To Chriſtians. To whom for 
chronology, and the continuation of hiſtory 
through many centuries ? To Chriſtians. To 
whom for rational ſyſtems of morality and of 
Natural Religion? To Chriſtians. - To whom 
for improvements in Natural Philoſophy, and 
for the application of theſe diſcoveries to re- 
ligious purpoſes ? To Chriſtians. To whom 
for Metaphyſical reſearches carried as far as 
the ſubject will permit? To Chriſtians, To 
whom for the moral rules to be obſerved by 
nations in war and peace? To Chriſtians. To 
whom for Juriſprudence, and for political 
knowledge, and for ſettling the rights of ſub- 
Jes, both civil and religious, upon a proper 
foundation? TO Chriſtians. Not to the 
Atheiſts or Deiſts, ſome of whom, as Hobbes 
in particular, have been known advocates for * 

ä tyranny. 
* Bolingbroke, whilſt he was a Miniſter of State, per- 
ſecuted the Diſſenters, for the good of the Church; and after- 


wards wrote books for the good of Religion. So he often 
| | aſſures 
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tyranny. To whom for the great work of 
the Reformation? To Chriſtians. Let me 
add; and very often to Chriſtian Divines. 

The Reformation, beſides many bleſſings, 
ſpiritual and temporal, which we reap from it, 
hath been of ſervice even to the Papiſts, though 
they have nat the gratitude to own it. Luther's 
attack obliged the Court of Rome, to ſeek out 
methods of defence. The Croiſades could no 
longer be carried on for the general extirpati- 
on of Heretics; the old ſyſtem of Papal omni- 
potence began to grow rotten, and to fall to 
pieces, to the comfort and relief of the Papiſts 
themſelves. Other devices were neceſſary to 
ſupply theſe lofles, ſuch as new-modelled I- 
quiſitions, and to Indices Expurgatorii, But 
to theſe ſcandalous methods one was added, 
which ſhould extort commendation even. from 
an adverſary; Their clergy were earneſtly ex- 
horted to purſue learned ſtudies, and conſider- 
able rewards were conferred on thoſe who 
ſignalized themſelves that way. The Romiſh 
Ecclefiaſtics would have been ſunk in floth 


and ignorance, if the Proteſtants had not 
rouſed them from their lethargy, and compelled 
them to write and read in behalf of a declining 
cauſe. 

The 


* affures us; and ſo the hangmen ſaid to a young Prince, 
Don Carlos) when he was going to ſtrangle him, Pray, 
my Lord, be quiet; it is all for your good, The compariſon 
ſuits, if the ſtory be true. 
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'The author of the life of Cardinal Pole hath 


lately undertaken to recommend to us the very 


ſcum and dregs of Popery, and to vilify and 
calumniate the Reformation and the reformers, 
in a bigoted, diſingenuous, and ſuperficial per- 
formance. Yet even this poor attempt hath 
its uſe. It hath occaſioned ſome good re- 
marks already, and will receive farther cor- 
rection from able hands. It may ſerve alſo to 
inform us of the true and unalterable ſpirit of 
Popery, and to ſhew us what uſage * we have 
to expect, if theſe Ecclefiaſtics could once 
more rule over us. It is fit that we ſhould be 
ſometimes put in mind of this; for we have 
been ſtrangely apt to forget it, and to contra- 
dict a Proverb of our own, which ſays that 
A burnt child dreads the fire. 

As Religion hath been the chief preſerver 
of erudition, ſo erudition hath not been un- 
grateful to her patroneſs, but hath contributed 
largely to the ſupport of Religion. The uſe- 
ful expoſitions of the Scriptures, the ſober 
O 2 and 


Mary Queen of Scots, wrote a letter to the Fathers 
aſſembled at Trent, in which ſhe declared that ſhe ſubmitted 
| herſelf to that Council, and promiſed, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould 
be in poſſeſſion of the crown of England that of right be- 
longed to her, to reduce the two kingdoms to the obedience 
of the holy See. This was in May 1563. Du Pin, T. xv. 
p. 291. | 
| Hence it may be judged in what manner ſhe would 
have ruled over us, if ſhe had ſuccecded in her projects. 
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and ſenſible defences of Revelation, the faith- 
ful repreſentation of pure and undefiled 
Chriſtianity, theſe have been the works of 
learned, judicious, and induſtrious men. 
The corruptions of the Goſpel, the per- 
verſe interpretations and abſurd ſenſes put 
upon the word of God, both in matters of faith 
and of practice, thefe have been the inventions 
of men. who had a ſmall ſhare of learning, and 


a large ſhare of knavery, or of fanaticiſm, or of 
both blended together. 


Fanatics are no friends to reaſon nad learn- 
ing; and not without ſome kind of reaſon; 
firſt, becauſe they have uſually a ſlender pro- 


viſion of either; ſecondly, becauſe a man hath 


no occaſion to ſpend his time and his pains in 


the ſtudious way, who hath an inward illu- 


mination to guide him to truth, and to make 


ſuch labour unneceſſary. 

I conclude, that the learning which now ex- 
iſts, is, if not ſolely, yet principally to be 
aſcribed to Chriſtianity; and that its Divine au- 
thor ſaid moſt juſtly of himſelf, in this ſenſe alſo, 

I am the light of the world. | 
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GENTLEMEN, 


UPPOSE the mighty Sack accompliſhed, 
the croſs trampled upon, Chriſtianity every 
where proſcribed, and the religion of nature | 
once more become the religion of Europe; — 
what advantage will you have derived to your 
country, or to yourſelves, from the exchange? 
I know your anſwer—you will have freed the 
world from the hypocriſy of Prieſts, and the 
tyranny of ſuperſtition.ä— No; you forget that 
Lycurgus, and Numa, and Odin and Mango 
Copac, and all the great legiſlators of ancient 
or modern ſtory, have been of opinion, that 
the affairs of civil ſociety could not well be 
O0 4 conducted 
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conducted without ſome religion; you muſt 
of neceſſity introduce a prieſthood, with, pro- 
bably, as much hypocriſy z; a religion, with 
aſſuredly, more ſuperſtition, than that which 
you now reprobate with ſuch indecent and ill- 
grounded contempt. But I will tell you, from 
what you will have freed the world ; you will 
have freed it from its abhorrence of vice, and 
from every powerful incentive to virtue; you 
will, with the religion, have brought back the 
depraved morality, of Paganiſm 3 you will 
have robbed mankind of their firm aſſurance 
of another life; and thereby you will have 
deſpoiled them of their patience, of their hu- 
mility, of their charity, of their chaſtity, of 
all thoſe. mild and filent virtues, which (how- 
ever deſpicable they may appear in your eyes) 
are the only ones, which meliorate and ſublime 
our naturez which Paganiſm never knew, 
which ſpring from Chriſtianity alone, which 
do or might conſtitute our comfort in this life, 
and without the poſſeſſion of which, another 
life, if after all there ſhould happen to be one, 
muſt (unleſs a miracle be exerted in the alter- 
ation of our diſpoſition) be more vicious and 
more miſerable than this is. 
Perhaps you will contend, that the univerſal 
light of reaſon, that the truth and fitneſs of 
things, are of themſelves, ſufficient to exalt 
the nature, and regulate the manners of man- 
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kind. Shall we never have done with this 
groundleſs commendation of natural law? 
Look into the firſt chapter of Paul's Epiſtle 
to the Romans, and you will ſee the extent of 


its influence over the Gentiles of thoſe days; 


if you diſlike Paul's authority, and the manners 
of antiquity, look into the more admired ac- 
counts of modern voyagers; and examine its 
influence over the Pagans: of our times, over 
the ſenſual inhabitants of Otaheite, over the 
Canibals of New Zealand, or the remorſeleſs 
Savages of America, But theſe men are 
barbarians.—Your law of nature notwithſtand- 
ing, extends even to them :—but they have 
miſuſed their reaſon 3 they have then the more 
need of, and would be more thankful for that 
revelation, which you, with an 1gnorant and 
faſtidious ſelf-ſuffictency deem uſeleſs.— But, 
they might of themſelves, if they thought 
fit, become wiſe and virtuous, —I anſwer with 
Cicero, wut nibil intereſt, utrum nemo waleat, 
aii nemo walere poſit; fic nun iutellige quid ins 


torfit, utrum nem fit ſapiens, an nemo efſe poſſite 


Theſe however, you will think, are extra- 
ordinary inſtances; and that we ought not 
from theſe, to take our meaſure of the excel- 
lency of the law of nature; but rather from 
the civilized ſtates. of China and Japan, or 
from the nations which flouriſhed in learning 
and 1n arts, before Chriſtianity was heard of 


O 5 in 
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in the world. You mean to ſay, that by the 
law of nature, which you are defirous of ſub- 
ſtituting in the room of the Goſpel, you do not 
underſtand thoſe rules of conduct, which an 
individual, abſtracted from the community, 
and deprived of the inſtitution of mankind, 
could excogitate for himſelf ; but ſuch a ſyſtem 
of precepts, as the moſt enlightened men of the 
| moſt enlightened ages, have recommended to 
our obſervance. Where do you find this ſyſtem ? 
We cannot meet with it in the works of 
Stobæus, or the Scythian Anacharſis, nor in 
thoſe of Plato or of Cicero, nor in thoſe of the 
Emperor Antoninus, or the flave EpiQtetus ; 
for we are perſuaded, that the moſt animated 
conſiderations of the ap: Tor, and the Hongſtum, of 
the beauty of virtue, and the fitneſs of things, 
are not able to furniſh, even a Brutus himſelf, 
with permanent principles of action; much leſs 
are they able, to purify the polluted recefles of 
a vitiated heart, to curb the irregularity of ap- 
petite, or reſtrain the impetuoſity of paſſion in 
common men. If you order us to examine the 
works of Grotius, or Puffendorf, of Burlamaqui, 
or Hutchinſon, for what you underſtand by the 
law of nature; we apprehend that you are in a 
great error, in taking your notions of natural law 
as diſcovered by natural reaſon, from the elegant 
ſyſtems ofit, which have been drawn up by Chriſ- 
tian Philoſc p' ers; fince they have all laid their 
foundations, either tacitly or expreſsly, upon a 
| principal 
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principle derived from revelation, a thorough 
knowledge of the being and attributes of God: 
and even thoſe amongſt yourſelves, who, re- 
jecting Chriſtianity ſtill continue Theiſts, are 
indebted to Revelation (whether you are either 
aware of, or diſpoſed to acknowledge the debt 
or not) for thoſe ſublime ſpeculations concern- 
Ing the Deity, which you have fondly attributed 
to the excellency of your own unaſſiſted reaſon. 
If you would know the real genius of natural 
law, and how far it can proceed in the inveſti- 
gation or enforcement of moral duties; you 
muſt conſult the manners and the writings of 
thoſe, who have never heard of either the Jew- 
iſh or the Chriſtian diſpenſation, or of thoſe _ 
other manifeſtations of himſelf, which God 
vouchſafed ro Adam and to the Patriarchs, 
before and after the flood. It would be diffi- 
cuit perhaps any where, to find a people en- 
tirely deſtitute of traditionary notices concern- 
ing a Deity, and of traditionary fears or ex- 
pectations of another life; and the morals of 
_ mankind may have, perhaps, been no where 
quite ſo abandoned, as they would have, been, 
had they been left wholly to themſelves in 
| theſe points; however, it is a truth, which 
cannot be denied, how much ſoever it may 
be lamented, that though the generality of 
mankind have always had ſome faint con- 
ceptions of God, and his providence; yet 
they 
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they have been always greatly incificacious 
in the production of good morality, and high. 
ly derogatory to his nature, amongſt all the 
people of the earth, except the Jews and 
Chriſtians ; and ſome may perhaps be defir- 


ous of excepting the Mahometans, who de- 


rive all that is good in their Koran from 
Chriſtianity. _ 

The laws concerning Juſtice, and the repa- 
ration of damages, concerning the ſecurity 
of property, and the performance of con- 
tracts; concerning, in ſhort, whatever affects 
the well-being of civil ſociety, have been 
every where underſtood with ſufficient pre- 
ciſion; and if you chooſe to ſtyle Juſtinian's 
code, a code of natural law, though you 


will err againſt propriety of ſpeech, yet you 


are ſo far in the right, that natural reaſon 
diſcovered, and the depravity of human na- 
ture compelled human kind, to eſtabliſh by 
proper ſanctions the laws therein contained; 


and you will have moreover Carneades, no 


mean Philoſopher, on your fide; who knew 


of no law of nature, different from that 


which men had inſtituted for their common 
utility; and which was various according to 
the manners of men in different chmates, 
and changeable with a change of times in 


the ſame. And in truth, in all coun- 


tries where Paganiſm has been the eſtabliſhed 
religion, 
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religion, though a philoſopher may now and 
then have ſtepped beyond the paltry preſcript 
of civil juriſprudence, in his purſuit of virtue, 
yet the bulk of mankind have ever been con- 
tented with that ſcanty pittance of morality, 
which enabled them to eicape the laſh of civil 
puniſhment : I call it a ſcanty pittance ; be- 
cauſe a man may be intemperate, iniquitous, 
impious, a thouſand ways a profligate and a 
villain, and yet elude the cognizance, and 
avoid the puniſhment of civil laws. 

I am ſenſible, you will be ready to ſay, what 
is all this to the purpoſe ? though the bulk of 
mankind may never be able to inveſtigate the 
laws of natural religion, nor diſpoſed to reve- 
rence their ſanctions when inveſtigated by 
others, nor ſolicitous about any other ſtandard 
of moral rectitude, than civil legiſlation ; yet 
the inconveniences which may attend the ex- 
tirpation of Chriſtianity, can be no proof of its 
truth. I have not produced them, as a proof 
of its truth ; but they are a ſtrong and con- 
cluſive proof, if not of its truth, at leaſt 
of its utility; and the conſideration of its uti- 
lity, may be a motive to yourſelves for examin- 
ing, whether it may not chance to be true; 
and it ought to be a reaſon with every good ci- 
tizen, and with every man of ſound judgment, 
to keep his opinions to himſelf, if from any 


particular circumſtances 1 in his ſtudies or in his 


education, 
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education, he ſhould have the misfortune to 
think that it is not true. If you can diſcover 
to the riſing generation, a better religion than 
the Chriſtian, one that will more effectually 
animate their hopes, and ſubdue their paſſions, 
make them better men or better members of 
ſociety, we importune you to publiſh it for 
their advantage; but till you can do that, we 
beg of you, not to give the reins to their paſ- 
ſions, by inſtilling into their unſuſpicious 
minds your pernicious prejudices : even now, 
men ſcruple not, by their lawleſs luſt, to ruin 
the repoſe of private families, and to fix a 
ſtain of infamy upon the nobleſt : even now, 
they heſitate not, in lifting up a murderous 
arm againſt the life of their friend, or againſt 
their own, as often as the fever of intempe- 
rance, ſtimulates their reſentment ; or the ſa- 
tiety of an uſeleſs life excites their deſponden- 
cy: even now, whilſt we are perſuaded of a 
reſurrection from the dead, and of a judgment 
ts come, we find it difficult enough to refiſt the 
ſolicitations of ſenfe, and to eſcape unſpotted 
from the licentious manners of the world : But 
what will become of our virtue, what of the 
conſequent peace and happineſs of ſociety, if 
you perſuade us, that there are no ſuch things ? 
in two words, you may ruin yourſelves by your 
attempt, and you will certainly ruin your 

country by your ſucceſs. 
. : But 
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But the conſideration of the inutility of your 
deſign, is not the only one, which ſhould in- 
duce you to abandon it; the argument a 2uto 
ought to be. warily managed, or it may tend 
to the ſilencing our oppoſition to any ſyſtem of 
ſuperſtition, which has had the good fortune to 
be ſanctified by publick authority; it is, in- 
deed, liable to no objection in the preſent caſe; 
we do not, however, wholly rely upon its 
cogency. It is not contended, that Chriſtiani- 
ty, is to be received; merely becauſe it is uſe- 
ful; but becauſe it is true. This you deny, 
and think your objections well grounded; we 
conceive them originating in your vanity, your 

immorality, or your miſapprehenſion. There 
are many worthleſs doctrines, many ſuperſti- 
tious obſervances, which the fraud or folly of 
mankind have every where annexed to Chriſtia- 
nity, (eſpecially in the church of Rome) as 
eſſential parts of it; if you take theſe ſorry 
appendages to chriſtianity, for chriſtianity it- 
ſelf as preached by Chriſt, and by the Apoſtles, 
if you confound the Roman, with the Chriſtian 
religion, you quite miſapprehend its nature; 
and are in a ſtate fimilar to that of men, men- 
tioned by Plutarch in his treatiſe of ſuperſtiti- 
on; who flying from ſuperſtition, leapt over 

religion, and ſunk into downright Atheiſm * 
Chriſtianity | 


* Le Papiſme, ſays Helvetius in a Poſthumous Work, 
R'eſt aux yeux d'un homme ſenſe qu'une * idolatrie 
nous 
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Chriſtianity is not a religion very palatable to a 
voluptuous age; it will not conform its pre- 
cepts to the ſtandard of faſhion ; it will not 
leſſen the deformity of vice by lenient appella- 
tions; but calls keeping, whoredom ; intrigue, 
adultery, and duelling, murder; it. will not 
pander the luſt, it will not licenſe the 
intemperance of mankind; it is a trouble- 
ſome monitor to a man of pleaſure; and 
your way of life may have made you quarrel 
with your religion. As to your vanity, as a 
cauſe of your infidelity, ſuffer me to produce 
the ſentiments of M. Bayle upon that head ; 
if the deſcription does not ſuit your character, 
you will not be offended at it; and if you are 
offended with its freedom, it will do you good. 


« This inclines me to believe, that Libertines, 


&« like Des-Barreaux, are not greatly perſuaded 
« of the truth of what they ſay. They have 
% made no deep examination; they have learn- 
ed ſome few objections, which they are pet- 
« petually making a noiſe with; they ſpeak 
; _ &« from 


nous ſommes ẽtonnẽs de Vabſurdite de la religion paienr e. 
Celle de la religion Papiſte Etonnera bien d'avantage un 
jour la poſterite,—Popery in the eyes of a man of ſerſe is 
downright Idolatry. We are aftoniſved at the abſurdity of Paga= 
niſm. Poſeerity ⁊vill one day be much more aftoniſbed at the ab- 

 ferdity of Popery. We truſt, that the day is not at a great 

diſtance, and Deiſm will then be buried in the ruins of 
the church of Rome; for the taking the ſuperſtition, the 
avarice, the ambition, the intolerance of Anti- chriſtia- 

niſm for Chriſtianity, has been the great error, upon which 
infidelity has built its ſyſtem, both at home and abroad. 
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« from a principle of oſtentation, and give 
t themſelves the lie in the time of danger. 
« Vanity has a greater ſhare in their diſputes, | 
&« than conſcience ; they imagine that the ſin- 
« gularity and boldneſs of the opinions which 
ce they maintain, will give them the reputati- 
« on of men of parts :—by degrees, they get 
« a habit of holding impious diſcourſes; and. 
« if their vanity. be accompanied by a volup- 
ee tuous life, their progreſs in that road is the 
« ſwifter *. : 
The main ſtreſs of your objeCtions, reſts = 
not upon the inſufficiency of the external evi- 
dence to the truth of Chriſtianity ; for few of 
you, though you may become the future or- 
naments of the ſenate, or of the bar, have 
ever employed an hour in its examination; 
but upon the difficulty of the doctrines, con- 
tained in the New Teſtament : they exceed 
vou fay, your comprehenſion ; and you feli- 
citate yourſelves, that you are not yet arrived 
at the true ſtandard of orthodox faith, credo 
guia impęſſibile. You think, it would be taking 
a ſuperfluous trouble, to inquire into the na- 
ture of the external proofs, by which Chriſti- 
anity is eſtabliſhed ; ſince, in your opinion, 
2 book itſelf carries with it its own refutati- 

| A gentleman as acute, probably as any of 
3 and who once believed, perhaps, as lit- 
tle 


* Bayle, Hift. Dict. Art, Des-Barreaux. 
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tle as any of you, has drawn a quite different. 
concluſion from the peruſal of the new Teſta- 
ment ; his book (however exceptionable it may 
be thought in ſome particular parts) exhibits, 
not only a diſtinguiſhed triumph of reaſon over 
prejudice, of Chriſtianity over Deiſm; but 
it exhibits, what is infinitely more rare, the 
charaCter of a man, who has had courage and. 
candour enough to acknowledge it *. 

But what if there ſhould be ſome incom- 
prehenſible doctrines in the Chriſtian religion 
ſome circumſtances, which in their cauſes, or 
their conſequences, ſurpaſs the reach of hu- 
man reaſon ; are they to be rejected upon that 
account? You are, or would be thought men 
of reading, and knowledge, and enlarged under- 
| ſtandings ; weigh the matter fairly; and con- 
ſider whether revealed religion be not, in this 
reſpect, juſt upon the ſame footing, as with 
every other object of your contemplation. 
Even in mathematics; the ſcience of demon- 
ſtration itfelf, though you get over its firſt prin- 
ciples, and learn to digeſt the idea of a point 
without parts, a line without breadth, and a 
furface without thickneſs ; yet you will find 
yourſelves at a loſs to comprehend the perpe- 
tual approximation of lines, which can never 


meet; the doctrine of incommenſurables and 
f of 


See a e of the Internal Evidence, Ke. by Soame 
Jenyns. 
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of an infinity of infinites, each infinitely greater, 
or infinitely leſs, not only than any finite 
quantity, but than each other. In phyſics, you 
cannot comprehend the primary cauſe of any 
thing znot of the light, by which you ſee; nor of 


the elaſticity of the air, by which you hear; 
nor of the fire, by which you are warmed. In 
phyſiology, you cannot tell, what. firſt gave 
motion to the heart; nor what continues it; 


nor why its motion is leſs voluntary, than that 
of the lungs; nor why you are able to move 
your arm, to the right or left, by a ſimple vo- 
lition: you cannot explain the cauſe of ani- 
mal heat; nor comprehend the principle, by 
which your body was at firſt formed, nor by 
which it is ſuſtained, nor by which it will be 


reduced to earth. In natural religion, you 


cannot comprehend the eternity or omnipre- 
ſence of the Deity ; nor eaſily underſtand, 


how his preſcience can be conſiſtent with 


your freedom, or his immutability with his 


government of moral agents; nor why he did 


not make all his creatures equally pfect; nor 
why he did not create them ſooner : In ſhort, 
you cannot look into any branch of knowledge, 
but you will meet with ſubjects above your 


comprehenſion. The fall and the redemption 


of human kind, are not more incomprehenſi- 
ble, than the creation and conſervation of the 
univerſe; the infinite Author of the works of 

| providence, 
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providence, and of nature, is equally inſcruta-- 
ble, equally paſt our finding out in them both. 
And it is ſomewhat remarkable, that the deep- 
eſt inquirers into nature, have ever thought 
with the moſt reverence, and ſpoken with the 
molt diffidence, concerning thoſe things, which 
in revealed religion, may ſeem hard to be un- 
derſtood; they have ever avoided that ſelf-ſuf- 
ficiency of knowledge, which ſprings from ig- 
norance, produces indifference, and ends in 
infidelity. Admirable to this purpoſe, is the 
reflection of the greateſt mathematician of the 
preſent age, when he is combating an opinion 
of Newton's, by an hypotheſis of his own, 
ſtill leſs defenſible than that which he oppoſes : 
* Tous les jours que je vois de ces eſ- 
prits-forts, qui critique les verites de notre re- 
| ligion, et Sen. moquent meme avec la plus im- 
pertinente ſuffiſance, je penſe, chetifs mor- 
tels combien et combien des choſes ſur leſquels 
vous raiſonnez fi legerement, ſont elles plus 
ſublimes, et plus eleves, que celles ſur leſquelles 
le grand Newton gegare ſi groſſierement . 
Plato mentions a ſet of men, who were ve- 


ry. 


* Ar often as I ſee thoſe Eſprits-forts 20ho criticiſe the truths 
of our religion, and even ridicule them with the moſt impertinent 
ſelf-ſufficiency, I think, wretched mortals ! how much and how 
many of the things on which you reaſon ſo lightly, are more ſub+ 

lime, and more elevated than thoſe with reſpect to which the great 
Newton was ſo 6720 miſtaken.. 
+ Euler. 
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ry ignorant, and thought themſelves ſupremely 
wiſe; and who rejected the argument for the 
being of a God, derived from the harmony 
and order of the univerſe, as old and trite “ 
there have been men, it ſeems, in all ages, 
who in affecting ſingularity, have overlooked 
truth: an argument, however, is not the 
worſe for being old; and ſurely it would have 
been a more juſt mode of reaſoning, if you 
had examined the external evidence for the 
truth of Chriſtianity, weighed the old argu- 
ments from miracles, and from prophecies, 
before you had rejected the whole account 
from the difficulties you met with in it. You 
would laugh at an Indian, who at peeping in- 
to a hiſtory of England, and meeting with the 
mention of the Thames being frozen, or of a 
ſhower of hail, or of ſnow, ſhould throw the 
book aſide, as unworthy of his further notice, 
from his want of ability to comprehend. theſe 
phznomena. 

In conſidering the argument from miracles; 
you will ſoon be convinced, that it 1s poſh- 
ble for God to work miracles ; and you will 
be convinced, that it is as poſſible for human 
teſtimony, to eſtabliſn the truth of miraculous, 
as of phyſical or hiſtorical events; but before 
you can be convinced, that the miracles in 
queſtion, are ſupported by ſuch teſtimony, as 
| deſerves 


2 De Leg. Lib. . 
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deſerves to be credited, you muſt inquire 
at what period, and by what perſons, the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament were 
compoſed ; if you reject the account, with- 
out making this examination, you reject. it 
from prejudice, not from reaſon. 

There is however a ſhort method of exa- 
mining this argument, which may, perhaps 
make as great an impreſſion on your minds as 
any other. Three men of diſtinguiſhed abili- 
ties, roſe up at different times, and attacked 
Chriſtianity with every objection which their 
malice could ſuggeſt, or their learning could 
deviſe; but neither Celſus in the ſecond cen- 
tury, nor Porphyry in the third, nor the em- 
peror Julian himſelf in the fourth century, 
ever queſtioned the reality of the miracles re- 
lated in the Goſpels. Do but you grant us, 
| what theſe men (who were more likely to know 


the truth of the matter, than you can be) 


granted to their adverſaries, and we will very 
readily let you make the moſt of the Magic, to 
which, as the laſt wretched ſhift, they were 
forced to attribute them. We can find you 

men, in our days, who from the mixture of 

two colourleſs liquors, will produce you a 
third as red as blood, or of any other colour 
you defire ; dicto citius, by a drop reſembling 
water, will reſtore the tranſparency : they will 


make two fluids ooaleſce i into a ſolid body, and 
from 
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from the mixture of the liquors colder than 
ice, will inſtantly raiſe up a horrid exploſion 
and a tremendous flame : theſe and twenty 
other tricks they will perform, without having 
been ſent with our Saviour to Egypt to learn 
magic; nay, with a bottle or two of oil, they 
will compoſe the undulation of a lake; and 
by a little art, they will reſtore the functions 
of life to a man, who has been an hour or two 
under water, or a day or two buried in the 
ſnow : but in vain will theſe men, or the great. 
eſt Magician that Egypt ever ſaw, ſay to a boiſ- 
:terous ſea, Peace, be fill; in vain will they ſay 
to a carcaſe rotting in the grave, Come forth, 
the winds and the ſea will not obey them, and 
the putrid carcaſe will not hear them. You 
need not ſuffer yourſelves to be deprived of the 
weight of this argument, from its having been 
.obſerved, that the fathers have acknowledged 
the ſupernatural part of Paganiſm ; ſince the 
fathers were in no condition to detect a cheat, 
which was ſupported both by the diſpoſition of 
the people, and the power of the civil magiſ- 
trate *; and they were from that inability, 
forced to attribute to infernal agency, what 
was too cunningly contrived to be detected, 
and contrived for too impious a purpoſe, to be 
credited as the work of God. 


With 
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With reſpect to prophecy, you may perhaps 
have accuſtomed yourſelves to conſider it, as 
originating in Aſiatic enthuſiaſm, in Chaldean 
myſtery, or in the ſubtle ſtratagem of inte- 
reſted Prieſts 3 and have given yourſelves no 
more trouble concerning the predictions of 
ſacred, than concerning the oracles of Pagan 
hiſtory. Or if you have ever caſt a glance up- 
on this ſubject, the diſſenſions of learned men 
concerning the proper interpretation of the re- 
velation, and other difficult prophecies, may 
have made you raſhly conclude, that all pro- 
phecies were equally unintelligible; and more 
indebted for their accompliſhment, to a fortu- 
nate concurrence of events, and the pliant in- 
genuity of the expoſitor, than to the inſpired 
foreſight of the prophet. In all that the pro- 
phets of the Old "Teſtament have delivered, 
concerning the deſtruction of particular cities, 
and the deſolation of particular kingdoms, you 
may ſee nothing but ſhrewd conjectures, 
which any one acquainted with the hiſtory of 
the rife and fall of empires, might certainly 
have made: and as you would not hold him 
for a prophet, who ſhould now affirm that 
London or Paris would afford to future ages, a 
ſpectacle juſt as melancholy, as that which we 
now contemplate, with a ſigh, in the ruins of 


Agrigentum or Palmyra; ſo you cannot per- 


ſuade yourſelf to believe, that the denunciati- 
| ons 
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ens of the prophets againſt the haughty cities 
of Tyre or Babylon, for inſtance, proceeded 
from the inſpiration of the Deity. There is 
no doubt that by ſome ſuch general kind of 
reaſoning, many are influenced to pay no at- 
tention to an argument, which, if properly 
conſidered, carries with it the ſtrongeſt con- 
viction. 

Spinoza ſaid, That he would have broken 
his Atheiſtic ſyſtem to pieces, and embraced 
without repugnance, the ordinary faith of 
Chriſtians, if he could have perſuaded himſelf 
of the reſurrection of Lazarus from the dead; 
and J queſtion not, that there are many diſbe- 
lievers, who would relinquiſh their Deiſtic te- 
nets, and receive the goſpel, if they could 
perſuade themſelves, that God had ever ſo far 
interfered in the moral government of the 
world, as to illumine the mind of any one man 
with the knowledge of future events. A mi- 
racle ſtrikes the ſenſes of the perſons who ſee 
it, a prophecy addrefles itſelf to the under- 
ſtandings of thoſe who beholds its completion, 
and it requires, in many caſes ſome learning, 
in all ſome attention, to judge of the correſ- 
pondence of events with the predictions con- 
cerning them. No one can be convinced, that 
what Jeremiah and the other Prophets foretold 
of the fate of Babylon, that it ſhould be be- 
fieged by the Medes; that it ſhould be taken, 

hee a wen 
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when her mighty men were drunken, when 
her ſprings were dried up ; and that it ſhould 
become a pool of water, and ſhould remain 
deſolate for ever, no one, I ſay, can be con- 
vinced, that all theſe and other parts of the 
prophetic denunciation, have been minutely 
fulfilled, without ſpending ſome time in read- 
ing the accounts, which prophane Hiſtorians 
have delivered down to us concerning its be- 
ing taken by Cyrus; and which modern tra. 
vellers have given us of its preſent ſituation. 
Porphyry was ſo perſuaded of the coinci- 
dence between the prophecies of Daniel and 
the events, that he was forced to affirm, the 
prophecies were written, after the things pro- 
pheſied of had happened; another Porphyry 
has, in our days been fo aſtoniſhed at the cor- 
reſpondence between the prophecy concerning 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as related by 
St. Matthew, and the hiſtory of that event, 
as recorded by Joſephus; that rather than em- 
brace Chriſtianity, he has ventured (contrary 
to the faith of all eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the 
opinion of the learned of all ages, and all the 
rules of good criticiſm) to aſſert, that St. Mat- 
thew wrote his goſpel after Jeruſalem had been 
taken and deſtroyed by the Romans. You 
may from theſe inſtances perceive the ſtrength 
of the argument from prophecy; it has not 
been able indeed to vanquiſh the prejudices of 
2 Wo, ceeither 
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either the ancient or the modern Porphyry; 
but it has been able to compel them both, to be 
guilty of obvious falſchoods, which have no- 
thing but impudent aſſertions to ſupport them. 

Some over-zealous interpreters of ſcripture 
have found prophecies in ſimple narrations, 
extended real predictions beyond the times and 
circumſtances, to Which they natually were 
applied, and perplexed their readers with a 
thouſand quaint alluſions and allegorical con- 
ceits; this proceeding has made men of ſenſe 
pay leſs regard to prophecy in general; there 
are ſome predictions however, ſuch as thoſe 
concerning the preſent ſtate of the Jewiſh 
people, and the corruption of Chriſtianity, 
which are now fulfilling in the world; and 
which, if you will take the trouble to exa- 
mine them, you will find of ſuch an extra- 
ordinary nature, that you will not perhaps he- 
ſitate to refer them to God as their author; 
and if you once become perſuaded of the truth 
of any one miracle, or of the completion of 
any one prophecy, you will reſolve all your 
difficulties (concerning the manner of God's 
interpoſition, in the moral government of our 
ſpecies, and the nature of the doctrines con- 
tained in revelation) into your own inability 
fully to comprehend the whole ſcheme of di- 
vine Providence. 


2 We 
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We are told however, that the ſtrangenefs 
of the narration, and the difliculty of the 
doctrines contained in the New Teſtament, 
are not the only circumſtances which induce 
you to reject it; you have diſcovered, you 
think, ſo many contradictions, in the accounts 
which the Evangeliſts have given of the life of 
Chriſt, that you are compelled to conſider the 
whole as an ill-digeſted and improbable ſtory. 
You would not reaſon thus, upon any other 
occaſion ; you would not reject as fabulous the 
accounts given by Livy and Polybius, of Han- 
nibal and the Carthaginians, though you ſhould 
di ſcover a difference betwixt them in ſeveral 
points of little importance. You cannot com- 
pare the hiſtory of the ſame events as delivered 
by any two hiſtorians, but you will meet with 
many circumſtances, which, though mention- 
ed by one, are either wholly omitted or differ- 
ently related by the other; and this obſerva- 
tion is peculiarly applicable to biographical 
writings: But no one ever thought of diſbe- 
lieving the leading circumſtances of the lives 
of Vitellius or Veſpaſian, becauſe Tacitus and 
Suetonius did not in every thing correſpond in 
their accounts of theſe emperors ; and if the 
memoirs of the life and doctrines of M. de 
Voltaire himſelf, were ſome twenty or thirty 
years after his death, to be delivered to the 

5 world 
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world by four of his moſt intimate acquain- 
tance ; I do not apprehend that we ſhould. diſ- 
credit the whole account of ſuch an extraordi- 
nary man, by reaſon of ſome ſlight inconſiſten- 
cies and contradictions, which the avowed ene- 
mies of his name might chance to diſcover in 
the ſeveral narrations. Though we fhould 
grant you then, that the Evangeliſts had fallen 
into ſome trivial contradictions, in what they 
have related concerning the life of Chriſt; yet 
you ought not to draw any other inference from 
our conceſſion, than that they had not plotted 
together, as cheats would have done, in order 
to give an exceptionable conſiſtency to their 
fraud. We are not however diſpoſed to make 
you any ſuch conceſſion; we will rather ſhew 
you the futility of your general argument, by 

touching upon a few of the places, which you 
think are moſt liable to your cenſure. 

You obferve that neither Luke, nor Mark, 
nor John have mentioned the cruelty of Herod: 
in murdering the infants: of Bethlehem; and 
that no account is to be found of this matter 
in Joſephus, who wrote the life of Herod ; and 
therefore the fact recorded by Matthew is not 
true.—The concurrent teſtimony of many in- 

dependant writers concerning a matter of fact, 

_ unqueſtionably adds to its probability; but if 
nothing is to be received as true, upon the teſ- 
e of a ſingle author, we muſt give up 
F 3 ſome 
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ſome of the beſt writers, and diſbelieve ſome 
of the moſt intereſting facts of ancient hiſtory. 

According to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
there was only an interval of three months you 
ſay, between the baptiſm and crucifixion of 


| Jeſus; from which time, taking away the for- 


ty days c of the temptation, there will only re- 
main about ſix weeks for the whole period of 
his public miniſtry; z which laſted however, 
according to St. John, at the leaſt above three 
years. Vour objection fairly ſtated ſtands 
thus, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in writing 
the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, mention the ſeve- 
ral events of his life, as following one another 
in continued ſucceſſion, without taking notice 
of the times in which they happened ; but is it 
a juſt concluſion from their ſilence, to inſer 
that there really were no intervals of time be- 
tween the tranſactions which they ſeem to have 
connected ? many inſtances might be produced 
from the moſt admired biographers of antiqui- 
ty, in which events are related, as immediate- 
ly conſequent to each other, Which did not 
happen but at very diſtant periods: we have 
an obvious example of this manner of writing 
in St. Matthew; who connects the preaching 
of John the Baptiſt, with the return of Jo- 
ſeph from Egypt, though we are certain, that 
the latter event preceded the former by a . 
many Fre. | 


Joha 
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John has ſaid nothing of the inſtitution of 
the Lord's ſupper, the other Evangeliſts have 
faid nothing of the waſhing of the diſciples 
feet: What then ? are you not aſhamed 
to produce thoſe facts, as inſtances of contra- 
diction ? if omiſſions are contradictions, look 
into the hiſtory of the age of Louis the four- 
teenth,' or into the general hiſtory of M. de 
Voltaire, and you will meet with a great 
abundance of contradictions. 

John, in mentioning the diſcourſe which 
Jeſus had with his mother and his beloved diſ- 
ciple, at the time of his crucifixion, ſays, that 
| ſhe with Mary Magdalene, ſtood near the croſs, 
Matthew, on the other hand, ſays, that Mary 
Magdalene and the other women were there, 
beholding afar off: this you think a manifeſt 


contradiction 3 and ſcoffingly inquire, Whether 


the women and the beloved diſciple, which 
were near the croſs, could be the ſame with 
thoſe, who ſtood far from the croſs ?----It is 


difficult not to tranſgreſs the bounds of mode- | 


ration and good manners, in anſwering ſuch 


ſophiſtry; what! have you to learn, that. 
though the Evangeliſts ſpake of the crucifixion, | 


as of one event, it was not accompliſhed in one 
inſtant, but laſted ſeveral hours? And why 
the women, who were at a diſtance from the 


croſs, might not during its continuance, draw 


near the croſs; or from being near the croſs, 
P4 might 
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might not move from the croſs, is more than you 
can explain to either us, or yourſelves. And 
we take from you your only refuge, by deny- 
ing expreſly, that the different Evangeliſts, in 
their mention of the women, ſpeak of the 
ſame point of time. 

The Evangeliſts, you affirm, are fallen into 
groſs contradictions, in their accounts of the 
appearances) by which Jeſus manifeſted him- 
ſelf to his diſciples, after his reſurrection from 
the dead ; for Matthew ſpeaks of two, Mark 
of three, Luke of two, and John of four. 
That contradictory propoſitions cannot be true, 
is readily granted ; and if you will oroduce 
the place, in which Matthew ſays, that Jeſus 
- Chriſt appeared twice and 10 Heuer, it will be 
further granted, that he is contradicted by 
John, in a very material part of his narration; 
but till you do that, you muſt excuſe me, if 1 
cannot grant, that the Evangeliſts have con- 
tradicted each other in this point; for to com- 
mon underſtandings it 1s pretty evident 
that if Chriſt appeared four times, according 
to John's account, he muſt have appeared 
twice, according to that of Matthew and 

Luke, and 1 according to that of Mark. 
The different Evangeliſts are not only accuſ- 
ed of contradicting each other, but Luke is 
ſaid to have contradicted himſelf; for in his 
(pe! he tells us, that Jeſus ere into Hea- 
ven 
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Apoſtles, of which he is the reputed author, 
he informs us, that he aſcended from Mount 
Olivet. Vour objection proceeds either from 
your ignorance or geography, or your ill-will 
to Chriſtianity; and upon either ſuppoſition, 
deſerves our contempt; be pleaſed, however, 
to remember for the future, that Bethany was 
not only the name of a town, but of a diſtrict 
of Mount Olivet adjoining to the town. 

From this ſpecimen: of the contradiCtions, 
aſcribed to the hiſtorians of the life of Chriſt, 
you may judge for yourſelves, what little reaſon 
there is to reject Chriſtianity upon their ac- 
count; and how ſadly you. will be impoſed 
upon (in a matter of more conſequence to you 
than any other) if you take every thing for a 
contradiction, which the uncandid adverſaries 
of Chriſtianity think proper to. call one. 

Before I put an end to this addreſs, I cannot 
help taking notice of an argument, by which 
ſome philoſophers have of late endeavoured to 
overturn the whole ſyſtem of revelation : And 
it is the more neceſſary to give an anſwer to 
their objeCtion, as it is become a common 
{ſubject of philoſophical converſation, eſpecially 
amongſt thoſe, who have viſited the continent. 
The objection tends to inyalidate, as is ſup- 
poſed, the authority of Moſes; by ſhewing, 
that the earth | is much older, than it can be 

proved 
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proved to be from his account of the creation, 
and the ſcripture chronology. We contend, that. 
ſix thouſand years have not yet elapſed, ſince 
the creation ; and theſe philoſophers contend, 
that they have indubitable proof of the earth's 
being at the leaſt fourteen thouſand years old ; 
and they complain, that Moſes hangs as a dead 
weight upon them, and blunts all their zeal. 
for inquiry *. . | 
The Canonico Recupero, who it ſeems, is 
engaged in writing the hiſtory of Mount Etna, 
has diſcovered a ſtratum of Lava, which flowed 
from that mountain, according to his opinion, 
in the time of the ſecond Punic war, or about 
two thouſand years ago; this ſtratum is not yet 
covered with ſoil, ſufficient for the production 
of either corn or vines; it requires then, ſays 
the Canon, two thouſand years, at leaſt, to 
convert a ſtratum of lava, into a fertile ſield. 
In ſinking a pit near Jaci, in the neighbour-- 
hood of Etna, they have diſcovered evident 
marks of ſeven diſtin& lavas, one under the 
other; the ſurfaces of which are parallel, and 
moſt of them covered with a thick bed of rich 
earth; now the eruption, which formed the 
loweſt of theſe lavas, (if we may be allowed to 
reaſon, ſays the Canon, from analogy) flowed 
from the mountain at leaſt fourteen thouſand 
. e years 
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years ago.— It might be briefly anſwered to this 
objection, by denying, that there is any thing 
in the hiſtory of Moſes repugnant to this 
opinion concerning the great antiquity of the 
earth; for though the riſe and progreſs of arts 
and ſciences, and the ſmall multiplication of the 
human ſpecics, render it almoſt to a demonſtra- 
tion probable, that man has not exiſted longer 
upon the ſurface of this earth, than according 
to the Moſaic account; yet that the earth it - 
ſelf was then created out of nothing, when 
man was placed upon it, is not, according to 
the ſentiments of ſome philoſophers, to be 
proved from, the original text of ſacred ſcrip- 
ture; we might, I ſay, reply, with theſe philo- 
ſophers, to this formidable objection of the 
Canon, by granting it in its full extent; we 
are under no neceſſity, however, of adopting 
their opinion, in order to ſhew the weakneſs _ 
of the Canon's reaſoning. For in the firſt _ 
place, the Canon has not ſatisfactorily eſta- 
blithed his main fact, that the lava in queſtion, 
is the identical lava, which Diodorus Siculus 
mentions to have flowed from Etna, in the 
ſecond Carthaginian war; and in the ſecond 
place, it may be obſerved, that the time ne- 
ceſſary for converting lavas into fertile fields, 
muſt be very different, according to the differ- 
ent conſiſtencies of the lavas, and their differ- 
ent ſituations, with reſpect to elevation or de- 
preſſion; to their being expoſed to winds, 
1 rains, 
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rains, and to other circumſlances ; juſt as the 
time, in which the heaps of iron flag (which 
reſembles lava) are covered with verdure, is 
different at different furnaces, according to the 
nature of the flag, and ſituation of the furnace; 
and ſomething of this kind is deducible from 
the account of the Canon himſelf; ſince the 
crevices of this famous ſtratum are really full 
of rich good ſoil, and have pretty large trees 
growing in them. 

But if all this ſnould be thought. not ſufficient. 
to remove the objection, I will produce the 
Canon an analogy in oppoſition to his-analogy,. 
and which is grounded on more certain. 


facts. Etna and Veſuvius refemble each other, 


in the cauſes which produce their eruptions, 
and in the nature of their lavas, and in the time 
neceſſary to mellow them into ſoil fit for vege- 
tation; or if there be any flight difference in 
this reſpect, it is probably not greater than 
what ſubſiſts between different lavas of the 
ſame mountain. This being admitted, which 
no philoſopher will deny, the Canon's analogy 
will prove juſt nothing at all, if we can pro- 
duce an inſtance of ſeven different lavas (with 
interjacent ſtrata of vegetable earth) which 
have flowed from Mount Veſuvius, within the 
ſpace, not of fourteen thouſand, but of ſome- 
what leſs than ſeventeen hundred years; for 
then, according to our analogy, a ſtratum of. 
lava may be covered with vegetable. ſoil, in 

about 
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about two hundred and fifty years, inſtead of 
requiring two thouſand for the purpoſe. The 
eruption of Veſuvius, which deſtroyed Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, is rendered {till more 
famous by the death of Pliny, recorded by his 
nephew, in his letter to Tacitus; this event 
happened in the year 79; it is not yet then quite 
Seventeen hundred years ſince Herculaneum 
was ſwallowed up: but we are informed by 
unqueſtionable authority, that « the matter 
which covers the ancient town of Herculane- 
« um, is not the produce of one eruption only; 
-« for there are evident marks, that the matter 
« of fix eruptions has taken its courſe over 
cc that which lies immediately above the town, 
©« and was the cauſe of its deſtruction. Theſe 
„ ſtrata are either of lava or burnt matter, 
c abith veins of good ſoil betavixt them.“ — 
I will not add another word upon this ſubject; 
except that the biſhop of the dioceſe, was not 
much out in his advice to Canonico Recupero 
to take care, not to make his mountain older 
than Moſes; though it would have been full 
as well, to have ſhut his mouth with a reaſon, 
as to have ſtopped it with the dread of an ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſure. 

You- perceive, with what eaſe a little atten- 
tion wil remove a great difficulty; but had 


We 


* gee Sir William Hamilton's Remarks upon the Nature 


of the Soil of Naples and its Neighbourhood, in the Fhiloſ. 
Tranſ. Vol. Ixi. p. 7. 
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we been able to ſay nothing, in explanat'on of 
this phznomenon, we ſhould not have ated a 
very rational part, in making our ignorance the 
foundation of our infidelity, or ſuffering a mi- 


nute philoſpher to rob us of our religion. 


Your objections to revelation, may be nu- 
merous; you may find fault with the account, 


which Moſes has given of the creation and the 


fall ; you may not be able to get water enough 
for an univerſal deluge; nor room enough in 


the ark of Noah, for all the different kinds of 


aerial and terreſtrial animals; you may be dif- 


ſatisfied with the command for ſacrificing of 
Ifaac, for plundering the Egyptians, and for 
extirpating the Canaanites 3 you may find fault 
with the Jewiſh ceconomy, for its ceremonies, 
its ſacrifices, and its multiplicity of prieſts ; ; 
you may object to the imprecations in the 
pſalms, and think the immoralities of David, 
a fit ſubject for dramatic ridicule ; * you may 


| look upon the partial promulgation of Chriſti- 


anity, as an inſvperable objection to its truth ; 
and waywardly reject the goodneſs of God . 
ward yourſelves, becauſe you do not compre- 
hend, how you have deſerved it more than 
others; you may know nothing of the entrance 
of lin and death into o the world, by one man's 
en _ tranſgreſſion; ; 


See, gau et David 1 
Whatever cenſure the author of this compoſition may 
deſerve for his intention, the work itſelf deſcrves none; 
its ridicule is too groſs, to miſlead even the ignorant. 
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te anſgreſſion; nor be able to comprehend the 
doctrine of the croſs and of redemption by 
Jeſus Chriſt ; in ſhort, if your mind is fo dif- 
poſed, you may find food for your ſcepticiſm 
in every page of the Bible, as well as in every 
appearance of nature; and it is not in the 
power of any perſon, but yourſelves, to clear 
up your doubts ; you muſt read, and you muſt 


think for yourſelves ; and you muſt do both 


with temper, with candour, and with care. 
Infidelity is a rank weed ; it 1s nurtured by our 
vices, and cannot be plucked up as eaſily as it 
may be planted : your difficulties, with reſpect 
to revelation, may have firſt ariſen, from your 
own reflection on the religious indifference of 
thoſe, whom from your earlieſt infancy, you 
have been accuſtomed to revere and imitate z 
domeſtic irreligion may have made you a wil- 
ling hearer of libertine converſation; and the 
uniform prejudices of the world, may have 
finiihed the buſineſs at a very early age; and 
left you to wander through life, without a 

principle to direct your conduct, and to die 
without hope. We are far from wiſhing you 
to truſt the word of the clergy for the truth of 
your religion; we beg of you to examine it to 
the bottom, to try it, to prove it, and not to 


hold it faſt unleſs you find it good. Till 


you are diſpcſcd to undertake this taſk, it be- 
.comes you to confider with great ſeriouſneſs 
and attention, whether it can be for your in- 


tereſt 
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tereſt to eſteem a few witty ſarcaſms, or me- 
taphyſic ſubtleties, or ignorant miſrepreſenta- 
tions, or unwarranted aſſertions, as unanſwer- 


able arguments againſt revelation; and a very 


ſlight reflection will convince you, that it will 
certainly be for your reputation, to employ 
the flippancy of your rhetoric and the poignan- 
cy of your ridicule, upon any ſubject, rather 
than upon the ſubject of religion. | 

I take my leave with recommending to your 
notice, the advice which Mr. Locke gave to a 
young man, who was deſirous of becoming 
acquainted with the doctrines of the Chriſtian 
religion. „Study the holy ſcripture, eſpecial- 
« ly the new Teſtament : therein are con- 
cc tained the words of eternal life. It has 
« God for its author ; Salvation for its end ; 


« and Truth without * mixture of error for 


62 


c its matter *.“ 12 


1 am, &c. 
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